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This report to the General Assembly of the 
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Measures 


N December 6 the General As- 

sembly took up the question of 
intervention of the Central People’s 
Government of China in Korea. The 
Assembly agreed to inclusion of this 
item on its agenda at the recom- 
mendation of its General Commit- 
tee. 

The action came after a joint draft 
resolution on Korea submitted by 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States had received nine votes in the 
Security Council on November 30 
but was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 

The vetoed resolution was one of 
three draft proposals submitted to 
the Council under the single head- 
ing: “Complaint of armed invasion 
of Taiwan (Formosa)” and “Com- 
plaint of Aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea.” Two of these pro- 
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posals received only a single affirma- 
tive vote. 


Former Italian Colonies 


INAL action on the future of 

two former Italian colonies— 
Eritrea and Somaliland—was taken 
by the General Assembly on De- 
cember 2. Eritrea is to be feder- 
ated with Ethiopia as an autono- 
mous unit under the sovereignty of 
the Ethiopian crown. Eritrea is to 
retain full authority over its domes- 
tic affairs, but its defence, foreign 
affairs, currency and finance, and 
commerce and communications will 
come under the jurisdiction of a fed- 
eral government. During the tran- 
sitional stage, ending by September 
15, 1952, an Eritrean Government 


and Constitution are to be estab- 
lished. A United Nations Commis- 
sioner will assist the Eritreans and 
the present Administering Authority 
in this task, and the transfer of 
power will take place as soon as the 
Constitution and Federal Act enter 
into effect. Before endorsing the 
federation plan, the Assembly re- 
jected Soviet and Polish proposals 
calling for Eritrean independence 
and the early withdrawal of British 
occupation forces. 

On the same day the Assembly 
approved a Trusteeship Agreement 
for Somaliland, under which Italy 
will administer the territory for ten 
years, assisted by a three-nation Ad- 
visory Council. At the end of this 
Trusteeship period, Somaliland will 
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Korea Question Goes to Assembly 
After Council Fails to Act 


Chinese Communists Press Complaint on Tainan—Three Proposals Rejected 


Because the six-power joint draft resolution on Korea was vetoed 
in the Security Council on November 30, the sponsors—Cuba, Ecuador, 
France, Norway, the United Kingdom, and the United States—asked the 
General Assembly four days later to take up, as an important and urgent 
question, the intervention of the Central People’s Government of the 


People’s Republic of China in Korea. 


The next day, by a vote of 10-2, with 2 abstentions, the General 
Committee recommended the inclusion of this item in the Assembly’s 
agenda and that it be referred to the First Committee for consideration. 

At an especially arranged plenary meeting at Lake Success on De- 
cember 6, then, the Assembly endorsed this recommendation by a vote 


of 51-5, with 4 abstentions. 


Three proposals—two on Taiwan 
(Formosa) and one on Korea— 
were rejected by the Security Council 
on November 30, after discussion at 
ten meetings beginning November 8. 


One of these, dating from Septem- 
ber 2 and aimed at the withdrawal 
of United States forces from Taiwan, 
was presented by the U.S.S.R. 


Another, aimed at the withdrawal 
of Chinese forces from Korea, was 
submitted jointly on November 10 
by Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States in view of the special report 
from the United Nations Command 
five days earlier “that Chinese com- 
munist military units were deployed 
for action against the forces of the 
United Nations in Korea.” 


The Council had invited a repre- 
sentative of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to be present for the 
discussion of this special report. The 
invitation was declined, but a dele- 
gation arrived in New York from 
Peking on November 24 as a result 
of the Council’s earlier invitation to 
participate in the discussion of that 
Government’s complaint of armed 
invasion of Taiwan. 

The third proposal rejected on 
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November 30—seeking the with- 
drawal of the forces from both 
Taiwan and Korea—was submitted 
by the Peking delegation four days 
after its arrival and sponsored by 
the U.S.S.R. 

(For a report of the Council’s 
four meetings between November 8 
and 16, see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
no. 11.) 


Two Items Linked 


When the Council met on No- 
vember 27, its provisional agenda 
contained two questions under one 
item: (a) complaint of armed inva- 
sion of Taiwan (Formosa), and (b) 
complaint of aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. Most of this 
meeting was spent in arguing whether 
the two questions should thus be 
linked. A Soviet Union amendment 
to substitute a single item on Tai- 
was was rejected by a vote of 1 to 
7, with 3 abstentions, and the pro- 
visional agenda, with Yakov A. Mal- 
ik, of the U.S.S.R., protesting, was 
adopted without a vote. 

Thereupon, Wu Hsiu-chuan, rep- 
resentative of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, and Ben C. Limb, repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Korea, 
were invited to the Council table. 


The remainder of this meeting and 


a good part of the next were devoted 
to a discussion as to whether Mr. 
Wu or Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, both of whom had 
asked to be heard, should speak first. 

Criticizing “this seemingly endless 
wrangle about a question of pro- 
cedure,” Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of 
Egypt, finally asked for closure of 
the debate on this point, and the 
Council voted 1 to 8, with 2 absten- 
tions, against hearing Mr. Wu first. 


Peace or War? 


In his statement, Mr. Austin said 
that his delegation was glad that 
the two questions had been com- 
bined, for, although they were dis- 
tinct, they were closely related as- 
pects of one great problem—‘the 
gravest one now confronting the 
world”: Will there be peace or war 
in the Far East? The answer was 
awaited anxiously by the world. 

In the previous week, Mr. Austin 
recalled, the forces of the United 
Nations opened a general attack de- 
signed to finish their assigned task 
of repulsing aggression and restoring 
international peace and security in 
the area, 

This attack, however, had been 
repulsed in circumstances which 
made it clear that Chinese commu- 
nist armed forces totalling more than 
200,000 men were now engaged in 
North Korea, supported by heavy 
reinforcements moving forward 
from behind the international boun- 
dary. It now appeared doubtful that 
the war in Korea could be quickly 
ended. It also appeared clear beyond 
any doubt that what all the free 
world hoped was an_ intervention 
for limited purposes was in fact 
“aggression, open and notorious.” 

Because the consequences were 
potentially so grave, Mr. Austin 
reviewed the recent history of events 
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in the Far East. He pointed out that 
among the forces either in operation 
in Korea or on the way there were 
ground troops from thirteen coun- 
tries, naval forces from ten, combat 
air forces from four, and military 
transport from seven. Moreover, 
non-military supplies in substantial 
quantities had been contributed by 
26 countries. 

While previously the Peking re- 
gime had persistently but covertly 
strengthened the hand of the aggres- 
sor, it now sent its fighting units in 
large numbers openly across the 
border from Manchuria to join battle 
with the United Nations. Organized, 
equipped, and supplied as fighting 
units, those forces attacked the 
United Nations forces. And their 
supply bases and reinforcement de- 
pots were protected by the Man- 
churian frontier, which the United 
Nations forces respected despite the 
serious disabilities which this entailed. 

“Did the Chinese communists go 
into Korea, as they allege, on a 
sentimental journey?” Mr. Austin 
asked. “Was the aggression really 
in the interest of the Chinese people, 
as has been proclaimed, or was it on 
behalf of the great Russian power 
which has already taken so many 
benefits away from Manchuria at 
the expense of the Chinese people?” 

He reviewed in detail the record of 
American friendship for China and 
urged, “Let us maintain forever that 
wonderful friendship which has ex- 
isted, and still exists, between the 
people of the United States and the 
people of China.” 


Questions on Korea 


Mr. Austin then asked questions 
of the Chinese communist repre- 
sentative. How many communist 
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Chinese troops were there in Korea 
and how were they organized? 

It was clear, Mr. Austin added, 
that they were organized on an army, 
corps, and divisional basis. How long 
had the Peking regime prepared for 
this aggression and were they plan- 
ning it while their radio was pro- 
testing peaceful intentions? Was it 
still maintained that these were only 
volunteers, and, if so, how were the 
supplies and the movement organ- 
ized? How did Chinese citizens 
come into possession of jet planes? 
What led the Peking Government to 
ignore and set aside the reiterated 
statements by United Nations bodies 
and by the United States that there 
were no designs on Chinese territory 
or legitimate interests? What more 
could the Security Council conceiv- 
ably do to reassure the Peking au- 
thorities that the United Nations did 
not in fact have any such evil 
designs? 

The United Nations, continued 
Mr. Austin, had made it clear that 
once order had been restored, all 
forces would be withdrawn from 
Korea. The United States Govern- 
ment had stated repeatedly that it 
had no intention of maintaining bases 
in Korea, and that its sole interest 
in Korea was the interest shared by 
53 Members of the United Nations 
—establishment of a unified country, 
independent of outside influence, 
living in peace with its neighbors. 
Did Peking feel it could live in 
peace and good neighborly relations 
with this kind of Korea, or would 
it feel secure only if Korea was 
controlled by a communist govern- 
ment? Would the regime respond to 
the Security Council’s call to refrain 


from assistance to North Korea? 
Such a course was the one sure 
way to help prevent general war. 

The answer to this question, the 
United States representative added, 
might determine whether the Korean 
conflict would be brought to a speedy 
end, or whether it would rage on, 
thus heightening the danger that it 
might spread and involve neighbor- 
ing areas. 


Complaint of Air Violations 


Having asked these questions re- 
garding Korea, Mr. Austin then went 
on to speak of the Chinese com- 
munist complaint of violations of 
the Chinese territorial air by United 
Nations aircraft. He recalled that 
when these complaints were first 
made, the United States admitted 
the possibility of mistakes in the heat 
and confusion of modern aerial war. 
However, it had given the assurance 
that it stood ready to make payment 
to the Secretary-General for appro- 
priate transmission to the injured 
party of compensation for such dam- 
ages as might be adjudged fair and 
equitable as the result of an appro- 
priate investigation. His Govern- 
ment even proposed a method of 
investigation which commended it- 
self to a majority of the members 
of the Council—the appointment of 
a commission to investigate the alle- 
gations on the spot. 

The United States pledged itself 
in advance to abide by the findings 
of this commission, which would 
have consisted of representatives of 
the Governments of India and Swe- 
den. The Soviet Union had vetoed 
this proposal, however, and since 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Yakov A. Malik (speaking), Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Warren R. Austin. 





The delegation from the Chinese Central People’s Government. Upper right: Wu Hsiu-chuan. 


then the Chinese communists had in- 
tervened on a large scale in Korea 
and had caused great damage to the 
United Nations and to Korea. 


Formosa 


Turning to the question of For- 
mosa, Mr. Austin stated that it was 
clear from statements by President 
Truman that United States action 
was not aggression, invasion, or 
blockade; that the despatch of the 
Seventh Fleet was designed to neu- 
tralize Formosa and to prevent the 
extension of the Korean conflict. 
The Government of China that was 
recognized by the United States Gov- 
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ernment and by a majority of the 
Member states was in effective con- 
trol of the island, and the repre- 
sentative of that Government had 
told the Council that there had been 
no United States aggression against 
Formosa. 

The United States had stationed 
no combat ground or air forces on 
Formosa. There were 44 United 
States military personnel on For- 
mosa—not combatants, but military 
attaches and liaison personnel. This 
was hardly an invasion. 

As to blockade, no United States 
naval vessel had interfered in any 
way with the entry or departure of 
any vessel from a Formosan port. 
The sole mission of the United States 


Seventh Fleet was to prevent any 
attack from the mainland on For- 
mosa or from Formosa upon the 
mainland. The United States Gov- 
ernment had stated repeatedly that 
this action in no way compromised 
the future status of Formosa. 


On August 27, President Truman 
had said: “The actual status of the 
island is that it is territory taken 
from Japan by the victories of the 
Allied Forces in the Pacific. Like 
other such territories, its legal status 
cannot be fixed until there is inter- 
national action to determine its 
future.” Further, the Secretary of 
State had written to the Secretary- 
General on September 21 that the 
measures taken with respect to For- 
mosa “were without prejudice to the 
long-term political status of Formosa, 
and that the United States has no 
territorial ambitions and seeks no 
special position or privilege with re- 
spect to Formosa.” 


Questions on Formosa 


In view of these facts, Mr. Austin 
asked what the Peking regime’s in- 
tentions were On Formosa; whether 
the regime would pledge to accept a 
peaceful settlement of the question, 
or whether it intended to risk grave 
disturbance of international peace 
and security by a warlike act. 

In the Far East, as everywhere 
in the world, maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security was the 
objective of the United Nations and 
its effort was always to seek every 
means for peaceful settlement. But 
the United Nations was not to be 
coerced. It had indicated by its 
action in Korea and by its adoption 
of the resolution on “Uniting for 
Peace” at this session of the General 
Assembly that it was determined to 
repulse and prevent aggression. Its 
forces were now fighting in Korea to 
achieve this objective. The United 
Nations had not hesitated in the past 
and did not hesitate now to give 
assurances of its peaceful intentions, 
but such assurances had to be mutual 
if they were to be effective. 

What the United Nations now 
sought was an assurance of the 
peaceful intent of the Peking regime, 
and, more important than that as- 
surance, deeds to demonstrate that 
its intent was genuine. 

Only if these deeds were forth- 
coming, Mr. Austin concluded, could 
China’s neighbors and the people of 
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the world feel assured that peace 
and security would prevail in the 
Far East. 


General Wu’s Charges 


At the next meeting that same 
afternoon—November 28—Mr. Wu 
declared that, on the instructions of 
his Government, he was there in the 
name of the 475,000,000 people of 
China to accuse the United States 
Government of the unlawful and 
criminal act of armed aggression 
against the territory of China—Tai- 
wan and the Penghu Islands. He 
would, of course, not participate in 
the discussion of that part of the 
Council’s agenda concerning the 
complaint of aggression against the 
Republic of Korea, 


He protested that “even to this 
day” the “so-called delegate of the 
Chinese Kuomintang reactionary 
remnant clique” was permitted “to 
sit unashamedly here and to arrogate 
to himself the right to represent the 
people of China.” 


The Chinese people could not 
possibly tolerate such a state of 
affairs, he said. The Koumintang 
clique had long ceased to exist on 
the mainland, he continued. In 
more than four years of civil war 
launched by the Kuomintang with 
the support of the United States, 
the Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army had annihilated Chiang Kai- 
shek’s reactionary armies totalling 
8,070,000 men and liberated all the 
territories of China except Tibet and 
Taiwan, 


During the last year, the Central 
People’s Government had united all 
the people in various walks of life, 
had established local governments on 
all levels throughout the country, 
and had effectively controlled the 
mainland of China. The Govern- 
ment was unprecedented in Chinese 
history, for it was unified, stable, 
and supported by the people. The 
Kuomintang remnants maintained 
their precarious existence in Taiwan 
only because of the armed protection 
of the United States. 


Explanation of Comp 


So long as the United Nations per- 
sisted in denying admittance to a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council representing 475,000,000 
people, it could not make lawful 
decisions on any major issues or 
solve any major problems, particu- 
larly those which concerned Asia. 
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The people of China had no reason 
to recognize any resolutions or de- 
cisions reached without the partici- 
pation of their lawful delegates. 

President Truman’s June 27 state- 
ment and the actions of the United 
States armed forces in Taiwan con- 
stituted armed aggression on Chinese 
territory and a gross, total violation 
of the United Nations Charter, Mr. 
Wu stated. 

He then went on to quote history 
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and documents to show that Taiwan 
was an inseparable part of the terri- 
tory of China and had been recog- 
nized as such since the Japanese 
surrender—the United States white 
paper, “United States Relations with 
China”; the Cairo and Potsdam Dec- 
larations; Japan’s Instrument of 
Surrender; and the January 5 state- 
ment by President Truman. 

But United States armed forces 
had not only invaded Taiwan, but, 
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jointly with the United States aggres- 
sion in Korea, had also violated 
China’s territorial waters and air 
along and within its coastline by 
active reconnaissance and patrols. 
President Truman had sent General 
MacArthur to confer clandestinely 
with Chiang Kai-shek on concrete 
measures for using Taiwan as a base 
from which to wage war against the 
Chinese people. These two had de- 
cided that the land, naval, and air 
forces of the United States and of 
Chiang Kai-shek should be placed 
under the unified command of Gen- 
eral MacArthur for the “joint de- 
fence” of Taiwan, and thus the 
United States Government had cast 
the gauntlet of war before the 
Chinese people. 

On January 5, said Mr. Wu, Mr. 
Truman had stated that the United 
States and the other Allied powers 
“have accepted the exercise of Chi- 
nese authority” over the island, but 
on June 27 the President had said 
that “the determination of the future 
status of Formosa must await the 
restoration of security in the Pacific, 
a peace settlement with Japan, or 
consideration by the United Nations.” 


However, the facts of history and 
the situation during the last five 
years also contradicted this last 
statement, Mr. Wu asserted. Recent 
moves by the United States Govern- 
ment to place the so-called question 
of Formosa on the Assembly’s agenda 
were aimed at stealing the name of 
the United Nations to legalize its 
illegal acts of armed aggression 
against Taiwan and to consolidate 
its actual occupation. 


Warning of Consequences 


Whatever decision the Assembly 
might take would in no way shake 
the resolve of the Chinese people to 
liberate Taiwan, nor would it prevent 
action by the Chinese people to 
do so. Mr. Wu warned those coun- 
tries which were prepared to follow 
the United States on this action that 
if they supported United States 
aggression they must bear the con- 
sequences. 


The civil war in Korea was created 
by the United States, Mr. Wu con- 
tinued, but in no sense could it be 
used as a justification or pretext for 
United States aggression against Tai- 
wan. In fact, a United States policy 
of aggression in each case had been 
decided on long before the United 
States created the civil war in Korea. 
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And this, Mr. Wu charged, “was de- 
signed solely to furnish a pretext for 
launching armed aggression against 
Korea and against our territory, 
Taiwan, and for tightening its control 
in Viet-Nam and in the Philippines.” 

The Chinese people had consis- 
tently supported all proposals for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question and for genuinely localizing 
the Korean war, and they also fer- 
vently hoped for security in the 
Pacific area. 

But the “deceptions and lies” re- 
peated many times by Messrs. Tru- 
man, Acheson, Austin, and others 
were outweighed by a few voluntary 
confessions by General MacArthur, 
such as his admission in his message 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
that the United States regarded Tai- 
wan as “the centre” of the United 
States Pacific front, “an unsinkable 
aircraft carrier,” and that the United 
States must control Taiwan in order 
to be able to “dominate with air 
power every Asiatic port from Vlad- 
ivostok to Singapore.” 


Views on United States Policy 


The long-standing policy of the 
United States with regard to China, 
he continued, was one of imperialist 
aggression, interference in internal 
affairs, and an effort to secure ex- 
clusive domination. In the entire 
history of China’s foreign relations 
— notwithstanding the continuous 
friendship between the peoples of 
the two countries—American im- 
perialists had always been the cun- 
ning aggressor. With the defeat of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s puppet regime, 
the United States had concentrated 
its aggressive activities against China, 
on Taiwan, where notorious Japan- 
ese war criminals, sent under United 
States protection, participated in 


planning the construction of military 
bases and training Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops to slaughter Chinese people. 

The United States had established 
air bases, liaison radio stations, and 
naval bases and had permanently 
stationed a large staff of officers in 
active service there. The United 
States Government and American 
monopolies controlled the island 
economically as well, and the United 
States instigated political conspir- 
acies. However, the people of Tai- 


wan had declared that they would 
never accept the rule of United States 
imperialism and were even now 
struggling for the island’s liberation. 


Japan 

Japan, too, Mr. Wu continued, 
was included in the United States 
Government’s plan of aggression, 
control, and enslavement, as indi- 
cated by General MacArthur’s viola- 
tions of the Potsdam Declaration and 
of the basic post-surrender policy of 
the Far Eastern Commission, Gen- 
eral MacArthur had arbitrarily set 
free Japanese war criminals, revived 
the power of Japanese fascism, sup- 
pressed the movement of the Japan- 
ese people for independenee and 
liberation, and refused to bring about 
an early overall peace treaty with 
Japan. He had attempted to gain sole 
domination over Japan, to enslave 
the Japanese nation, and to reduce 
Japan to a United States colony as 
well as a United States base for a 
new aggressive war. The United 
States had already begun to use Japan 
as a base for launching aggressive 
wars against a series of Asian coun- 
tries. 

From the very outset, the United 
States armed aggression against 
Korea gravely threatened China’s se- 
curity: Korea was about 5,000 miles 


Wu Hsiu-chuan (left) and Sir B. N. Rau, of India. 
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away from the boundaries of the 
United States, but only a narrow 
river separated it from China. 


Air Incidents 


Mr. Wu went on to say that, be- 
tween August 27 and November 10, 
military aircraft of the United States 
forces in Korea had violated the ter- 
ritorial air of Northeast China on 
90 occasions—conducted reconnais- 
sance activities, strafed and bombed 
Chinese cities, towns, and villages, 
killed and wounded peaceful Chinese 
inhabitants, and damaged Chinese 
property. Between November 10 and 
14, there had been 28 such incidents, 
with a total of 337 planes taking part. 
On one occasion, the number of 
planes was 68. Between November 
15 and 19, there were 33 further in- 
cidents, with 218 planes taking part. 
In addition, United States naval craft 
opened fire on and forcibly inspected 
Chinese merchant shipping on the 
high seas on September 20. 

Although the Central People’s 
Government’s charge was placed on 
the Council’s agenda on August 31, 
the Council until now had refused 
to admit the representative of China 
to state the case and participate in 
the discussion. Now .the flames of 
the war of aggression were swiftly 
sweeping toward China, Thus the 
Chinese people could not afford to 
stand idly by. Having witnessed the 
aggression in Taiwan and Korea, and 
thus stirred into righteous anger, they 
were volunteering in great numbers 
to go to the aid of the Korean people. 

“Resistance to United States ag- 
gression is based on_ self-evident 
principles of justice and reason,” Mr. 
Wu declared. “The Chinese People’s 
Government sees no reason whatever 
to prevent voluntary departure for 
Korea to participate, under the com- 
mand of the Government of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic, in the great liberation struggle 
of the Korean people against United 
States aggression.” 

The aggression against Taiwan, 
furthermore, was inseparable from 
the interference by the United States 
in the internal affairs of the Viet- 
Nam Republic; its support of the 
French aggressors and their Bao Dai 
puppet regime, which could not pos- 
sibly win the support of the Viet- 
Nam people; and its armed attack on 
those people. But this aggressive ac- 
tion was also threatening the borders 
of the People’s Republic of China, 
against which, in fact, the United 
States was systematically building up 
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Chinese communist prisoner being questioned by United States Marine sergeant. 


a military encirclement in preparation 
for further attack and to stir up a 
Third World War. 

American imperialism regarded 
victorious People’s China as the most 
serious obstacle to its sole domination 
over Asia, Mr. Wu asserted. But he 
predicted that the peoples of Japan, 
Viet-Nam, Korea, the Philippines, 
and other eastern nations will fight 
dauntlessly until final victory in their 
struggle for independence. 


Chinese Proposal 


The irrevocable and immovable 
will of the 475,000,000 people of 
China was to recover Taiwan and all 
other territories belonging to China 
from “the grip of the United States 
aggressors.” In order to safeguard in- 


ternational peace and security and to 
uphold the sanctity of the Charter, it 
was the inalienable duty of the Coun- 
cil to apply sanctions against the 
United States Government for its 
criminal acts of armed aggression 
upon the territory of China, Taiwan, 
and its armed intervention in Korea. 

Mr. Wu then proposed that the 
Council should openly condemn and 
take concrete steps to apply severe 
sanctions against the United States 
Government; and should immedi- 
ately adopt effective measures to 
bring about the complete withdrawal 
of United States forces from Taiwan 
and of United States and other 
forces from Korea. 

In asking the Secretary-General to 
distribute these proposals to members 
of the Council, Mr. Wu requested 
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that a copy not be given to “the re- 
actionary Kuomintang representative, 
disowned by the people of China.” 


Reference to Viet-Nam 


A brief exchange followed when, 
On a point of order, Jean Chauvel, of 
France, commented on Mr. Wu’s ref- 
erences to Viet-Nam. He had listened 
with interest, Mr. Chauvel said, be- 
cause the remarks bore out what the 
French Government had been saying 
for some time, namely, that the dis- 
turbances in Viet-Nam were only 
part of a general movement which 
had led to the aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. Nevertheless, the 
question of Viet-Nam was not on 
the agenda — although it might be 
later, and he might have to deal with 
it himself—and it was not customary 
to discuss questions which were not 
on the agenda. 


At this, Mr. Malik remarked that 
neither the United States nor the 
United Kingdom representatives, nor 
indeed the representative of France 
himself, always kept to Mr. Chauvel’s 
statement that other questions should 
not be brought up in the course of 
statements on any official question. 

Mr. Chauvel then pointed out that 
when he made a remark about the 
speech of the representative of the 
Peking authorities, it was the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. who replied. 


And the President, Dr. Ales Beb- 
ler, of Yugoslavia, added that this 
was probably not the first time during 
the last few days that the delegation 
of the People’s Republic of China 
had found out that it was not always 
advisable to have advocates. 


“In life,’ Mr. Malik retorted, “it 
is better to have advocates than 
traitors.” He then added, in reply to 
Mr. Chauvel, that he had to elucidate 
the matters in view of the latter’s 
attempts to mislead those who were 
not sufficiently familiar with the rules 
of procedure. He had a right to do 
so, as had every other member of 
the Council, he said. 

Closing the incident, Dr. Bebler 
remarked: “I trust Mr. Malik will 
allow me to have my own personal 
Opinion as to the interpretation of 
the words ‘loyalty’ and ‘treason.’ ” 

At the meeting on November 29, 
Mr. Wu did not take a seat at the 
Council table until Mr. Limb, of the 
Republic of Korea, had spoken. 


At the outset, Mr. Malik asked 
that a cablegram be read, dated No- 
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vember 27, from Pak Hen En, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Ko- 
rean People’s Democratic Republic. 
This alleged “bestial reprisals” by 
“the American and syngman Rhee 
forces in the regions of North and 
South Korea occupied by them” 
and “energetically” protested against 
this “flagrant violation of the rules 
of international law and human 
morality.” 

The democratic achievements, 
rights, and freedoms of the people 
were being liquidated, it said. A 
cruel terrorist regime was being set 
up, and members of the democratic 
parties and public organizations, and 
even members of their families, were 
being thrown into prison, tortured, 
and killed. 


“Wherever the interventionists and 
their Korean accomplices tread,” the 
cablegram declared, “the blood of 
Korean patriots fighting for the free- 
dom and independence of their na- 
tive country flows in streams.” 


It charged that reports by the 
United Nations Commission on 
Korea of “so-called atrocities of the 
Korean People’s Army in the terri- 
tory south of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel” were “mendacious from begin- 
ning to end.” 


Chinese Aggression in Korea 


Mr. Limb charged that the sud- 
den, wanton invasion by the Chi- 
nese communist army, just when a 
reunited Korea was in sight, was 
plain, unwarranted aggression. His- 
tory did not afford another instance 
to match this grossest act of inter- 
national crime against forces of 
many nations which were fighting to 
put down lawless aggression. 


The Korean people had never 
committed an act of aggression 
against the Chinese people and had 
no enmity, even now, toward them, 
Mr. Limb stated. They knew at first 
hand from Chinese prisoners of war 
that the Chinese people were, like 
the people of North Korea, “the 
dupes and pawns of the masters 
of international communism in Mos- 
cow.” 

“The officials of the Chinese com- 
munists,” he said, “are but puppets 
and slaves of these masters. Chinese 
soldiers have not gone willingly into 
battle against the forces of the Unit- 
ed Nations: they have been forced 
into battle by those masters.” 

Mr. Limb continued that he be- 
lieved in diplomatic amenities when 


they were fair and equal for all, but 
he marvelled at the great honors— 
bordering on reverence and adora- 
tion—with which the communist rep- 
resentatives to the Council were 
being received by some of the dele- 
gations. 


The Council members’ desire for 
world peace and for fairness and 
decency in international relations was 
evidenced by the invitation to and 
presence of the Peking representa- 
tive. The members’ willingness to 
listen to these people, to hear their 
alleged complaints with forbearance, 
was an added acknowledgement of 
how far the society of civilized na- 
tions would go to give new hope for 
peace to mankind. But Mr. Limb 
begged the Council to recall the im- 
mediate past—none of these desires, 
none of this willingness had ever 
found lodging in the hearts or minds 
of the international communists. 


Korean Charges 


He charged the Chinese commu- 
nist regime with “criminal, wilful, 
wanton, unprovoked aggression upon 
the Republic of Korea” and with 
endangering the peace of the world 
“by its insane, immoral, and mon- 
strous conduct.” 

He demanded that that regime 
withdraw its troops from Korea and 
release the military and _ civilian 
prisoners of war. 


Then he added: “The Chinese 
communist regime knows that it need 
have no fear of an invasion of its 
territory by Korean troops or United 
Nations forces. It knows full well 
that even this assurance is unneces- 
sary to the great Chinese people. 

“Peace in the Orient and peace 
in the world are indivisible today. 
But they are also unattainable un- 
less communism halts its mad march 
of world conquest. It must be made 
to halt. This is the stern reality and 
warning of the hour.” 

Korea would never molest any of 
its neighbors, he concluded, but at 
the same time it would never yield 
even one inch of its sacred territory 
to anyone or any group for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 


Dr. Tsiang’s Reply 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, termed 
Mr. Wu’s statement at the previous 
meeting “one of the strangest” in 
the Council’s existence. There was 
nothing Chinese in it. He had not 
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thought it possible that any Chinese, 
even a communist Chinese, would 
allow himself “to be led around by 
his nose to do the bidding of his 
master.” ~ 

After 167 years of relations be- 
tween the United States and China, 
the United States had no imperialist 
fruit to show to the world; it had 
not and did not hold a single square 
inch of Chinese territory; it did not 
control a port or half a port in any 
part of China; it did not own or 
control a single railway, or half a 
railway, or a single mine in any part 
of China on the mainland or on the 
island of Formosa. 

Today there were no United States 
military forces on that island, Dr. 
Tsiang stated. The United States 
had not asked for the right to obtain 
any air, naval, or military base, or 
for any special economic or political 
privileges. The United States 
Seventh Fleet had been sent to the 
Strait of Taiwan with “the consent 
of my Government, the only legiti- 
mate Government in China.” 

Before the United States Govern- 
ment gave aid to China in fighting 
Japan during the war, it could have 
but did not demand conditions. 
However, before the Government of 
the Soviet Union agreed to enter the 
war against Japan, China had to 
yield the naval port of Port Arthur 
to the Soviet Union for the use of 
the Russian fleet, together with spe- 
cial privileges in the commercial port 
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of Dairen and half control of the 
trunk railways of Manchuria. 

After the war, the Americans left 
China and took nothing away. The 
Soviet army, after occupation of 
Manchuria, removed huge quanti- 
ties of machinery and demanded that 
joint—S0-50—companies be formed 
to exploit the natural resources. 

Vladivostok was formerly a Chi- 
nese port, Dr. Tsiang continued, and 
the Maritime Province and the Amur 
Province, together with an area of 
about 400,000 square miles, be- 
longed to China up to 1860. Tannu 
Tuva and Outer Mongolia belonged 
to China, but they were now either 
openly annexed or controlled as a 
satellite by the Soviet Union. The 
western part of the Soviet Republic 
of Kazakstan had been Chinese ter- 
ritory before 1880. 

Soviet Russia had inherited all 
these conquests from Czarist Russia, 
Dr. Tsiang remarked, but he saw 
no sign that that evil heritage would 
be repudiated today. On the con- 
trary, Soviet Russia was adding to it. 
No country had taken so much ter- 
ritory from China as Czarist and So- 
viet Russia, which had taken more 
than all the imperialist powers to- 
gether. 

The charge that the United States 
was following the footpath of Jap- 
anese imperialism and that the Unit- 


United States Marines in Korea. 


ed Nations was an accomplice was 
simply a phantasm, Dr. Tsiang de- 
clared. 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions gave a permanent seat in the 
Security Council to a free and inde- 
pendent Chinese Government repre- 
senting a free and independent Chi- 
nese people, not to a puppet regime 
in China to serve the aggressive pur- 
poses of its master. 


The statesmen at Cairo and Pots- 
dam agreed to restore Formosa to 
China with the idea of developing 
its resources for the benefit of the 
Chinese people. They had not agreed 
to hand it over to a puppet regime 
for transmittal to its imperial master 
at Moscow so that he could use its 
resources to destroy the freedom and 
upset the peace of the world. 

Because he had already declared 
that Dr. Tsiang had no right to rep- 
resent China, Mr. Wu considered 
there was no need to reply to his 
remarks. Mr. Wu doubted whether 
Dr. Tsiang was even Chinese, for 
“the 475,000,000 great people of 
China speak a language which, it 
appears, he does not know.” 


French Views on Proposal 


Recalling that the joint draft 
resolution had been _ submitted 
eighteen days before, Mr. Chauvel, 
of France, commented that Peking’s 
intentions, which were then obscure, 
had now been expressed in “unam- 





biguous and rather violent terms.” 

However, the French delegation 
did not consider the proposal out of 
date or that an outright condemna- 
tion should be substituted for what 
had then been simply a warning. 
Although the general situation had 
undoubtedly become worse, the le- 
gal facts and the intentions of the 
United Nations had not been chang- 
ed. There was therefore no reason 
why the United Nations should be 
diverted from saying what it had to 
say; rather, there was an additional 
reason for stating its position and 
policy in terms which would not 
allow misinterpretation. 

“It is the strongest possible reason 
to tell the Peking authorities that 
the action they have undertaken is 
contrary to the Charter, to which 
they themselves intend to appeal, and 
that their fears, if they have any, are 
baseless,” Mr. Chauvel added. “It 
is, too, an ideal opportunity to state 
the lines along which solutions to 
the problems arising in Korea and 
in connection with Korea might be 
sought and found, and it is our hope 
that these explanations and this ap- 
peal will be heard while there is 
still time.” 


United States Reply 


Mr. Austin said that, despite Mr. 
Wu’s assertions, he was willing to 
agree that the Chinese people loved 
peace. However, Mr. Wu had con- 
trived “to challenge about two-thirds 
of all the world, to defy the United 
Nations, and to dismay friends of 
China.” 

“Glorifying peace, he sounded 
threatening,” Mr. Austin said. “In- 
vited here to give information and 
to shed light, he gave distortions, 
slanders, half-truths, and outright 
lies, some big and some small. 

“General Wu went very far yes- 
terday to show that his hand is 
against all men. Let him pay heed 
lest he go home from this place 
with all men’s hands against him.” 

At a time when the Council 
should not be delayed in its effort 
to prevent the spread of war in 
Asia, it would suffice to deny cate- 
gorically Mr. Wu’s charges against 
the United Nations and against the 
United States. Specifically, he denied 
Mr. Wu's basic contention that the 
Chinese communist activities in 
Korea were defensive and an answer 
to American intervention in For- 
mosa and Korea. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Peking regime, 
United States actions had not been 
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aggressive toward China or toward 
Korea or in Korea. 

Mr. Wu had not answered Mr. 
Austin’s questions directly, but ac- 
tually had done so, either by his 
silence when he was bound by the 
circumstances to speak, or by his 
statements which revealed the atti- 
tude of an aggressor. 

What the Council should do, Mr. 
Austin submitted, was to lay aside 
for the time being the fantastic 
charge of United States aggression 
against Formosa and proceed with 
the consideration of the six-power 
draft resolution on Korea — “a reso- 
lution of action.” 

“We can best reply to General 
Wu’s statement that his regime will 
not tolerate the action of the Unit- 
ed Nations,” Mr. Austin added, “by 
showing that regime that the United 
Nations will not tolerate military ac- 
tion against the United Nations; . . 
will not submit to threats; . . . stands 
against aggression. Let the Chinese 
communist regime take thought be- 
fore it persists in attacking United 
Nations forces and committing acts 
of aggression upon Korea.” 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


Speaking next, Mr. Malik said 
that of all the facts cited in the 
statements by the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion in the Council and at the fifth 
session of the Assembly to prove 
that there had been American ag- 
gression, not one had been denied 
by the United States delegation. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation had point- 
ed out that the United States had 
used the local Korean conflict not 
only as a pretext for military in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of 
Korea but as a screen for expanding 
its aggression “from the shores of 
Korea and Japan to the Viet-Nam 
territory and for interference in the 
internal affairs of the Chinese, Viet- 
Namese and Philippine peoples.” 
And the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
further declared that “as a result 
of United States aggression in Korea, 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations is faced with two alterna- 
tives: peace or war.” 

Referring to these previous U.S.- 
S.R. statements and proposals, he 
said it had been already clear in 
early August and again in early Oc- 
tober that there was no room in the 
United States Government’s cal- 
culations for a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question. It was clear 
that in their efforts to establish world 
mastery, the ruling circles of the 


United States had moved from a 
policy of preparation for aggression 
to the commission of direct acts of 
aggression. And then the United 
States Government made every effort 
to draw the governments of other 
countries into the war. 

Mr. Austin, he remarked, con- 
tinued to distort facts and to 
falsify history. The United States 
Government was trying in vain to 
cover its aggression in Korea by 
illegal resolutions and by the name 
and flag of the United Nations. The 
small units of Turkish, Philippine, 
and “other vassal troops” were not 
fit for battle and were nothing but 
a symbolic camouflage. The Amer- 
icans now must bear full responsi- 
bility for the bloody outrages just 
reported to the Council. These were 
being perpetrated in Korea under 
the cover of the United Nations flag 
“by the worst enemy of the Asian 
peoples, General MacArthur.” 

It was crystal clear that the sons 
of the American and other nations 
were being sent to their death in 
Korea by American monopolists and 
warmongers. The aim was to prevent 
the Korean, Chinese; and other peo- 
ples of Asia from gaining national 
independence; to maintain their 
countries as American colonies and 
their peoples as slaves of American 
monopolies. 

Mr. Malik countered Mr. Austin’s 
claims of American friendship for 
the Chinese people and went on to 
tell of the milliards earned by Amer- 
ican monopolies by exploiting the 
Chinese people and market and of 
how these monopolies helped Japan 
in its war with China. Of all the 
great powers, Mr. Malik quoted a 
1939 article in a British newspaper 
as saying, only the Soviet Union did 
not sell war materials to Japan. 

As for Taiwan, Mr. Malik said 
that the facts and documents at the 
Council’s disposal fully refuted the 
American contention that the seiz- 
ure was a friendly action toward 
China. The American military ad- 
visers were the actual masters of 
the island, he said. No one would 
believe Mr. Austin’s assertion that 
there were only 44 American of- 
ficers on Taiwan. How many war- 
ships were there in the United 
States Seventh Fleet which seized 
Taiwan, and what was the strength 
of that fleet in men and officers? 

He developed arguments similar to 
Mr. Wu’s to show that the United 
States was the aggressor and that 
the question of the status of Taiwan 
did not fall within the competence 
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of the United Nations. Taiwan, he 
said, was an inalienable part of the 
territory of China, and no one, in- 
cluding the United Nations, was en- 
titled to make it a subject of dis- 
cussion. The Council, of course, 
should consider and decide the ques- 
tion of armed aggression by the 
United States against China — the 
invasion of Taiwan. 

Mr. Malik in turn asked Mr. 
Austin some questions: “When will 
the United States imperialists and 
warmongers cease their predatory 
activities in Korea, China, and the 
Far East? When will they withdraw 
their forces from the territories of 
other states? When will they put an 
end to the war and allow the peoples 
of Korea, China, and other coun- 
tries of Asia to live in peace and 
friendship and be free and inde- 
pendent, as required by the United 
Nations Charter?” 

The Council, he said, should de- 
mand an answer, and the sooner this 
was done, the sooner would peace 
be restored to the Far East. 

The United States, said Mr. Malik, 
“in order to distract the attention of 
the Security Council,” had said it 
would support an examination of the 
question of Formosa. But the whole 
world knew it was not a question of 
examining the problem of Formosa. 
Another question was at issue, that 
of armed aggression by the United 
States against China, the invasion of 
the Chinese island of Taiwan by 
United States forces. The Security 
Council and the United Nations 
were in honor bound to protect the 
victims of aggression — China — 
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and to take action against the ag- 
gressor. 

Mr. Malik then urged the adop- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
condemning the acts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States as aggres- 
sion and intervention in the internal 
affairs of China and proposing the 
immediate withdrawal of all its air, 
sea, and land forces from Taiwan 
and other territories belonging to 
China. 

He also supported the draft reso- 
lution put forward by Mr. Wu and, 
in accordance with the rules of pro- 
cedure, asked that it be put to the 
vote. This proposal also condemned 
the Government of the United States 
“for its criminal acts of armed ag- 
gression against the Chinese terri- 
tory of Taiwan and armed interven- 
tion in Korea,” and demanded the 
withdrawal of the armed forces 
there. 

(The Peking draft resolution, as 
sponsored by the U.S.S.R. and dis- 
tributed to the Council members, 
did not contain the proposal, as 
outlined by Mr. Wu the previous 
day, that the Council should take 
concrete steps “to apply severe sanc- 
tions” against the United States Gov- 
ernment. ) 

Replying briefly to Dr. Tsiang, 
Mr. Malik said that it was precisely 
the participation of the Soviet armed 
forces in the war against Japan 
which, as even President Truman 
had officially acknowledged, saved 
the lives of not fewer than 200,000 


Marines on snow-covered Korean mountain- 
side. 


United States officers and men. The 
entry of the Soviet Union into the 
war against Japanese imperialism 
and the hastening of the conclusion 
of that war also saved many Chinese 
lives. No petty slanderous attacks by 
the agents of the Kuomintang clique 
could alter the circumstances and 
conceal the historic facts, he con- 
cluded. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, expressed the view that 
the joint draft resolution should be 
put to the vote. He had found in 
Mr. Wu’s statement an interesting 
but profoundly depressing revelation 
of the state of mind of the Central 
People’s Government. It was inter- 
esting, he said, because of the indi- 
cation it gave of the mentality of 
persons who had been cut off from 
the great world for all too long, and 
whose bitter struggle to obtain what 
they no doubt sincerely regarded as 
the legitimate aims of China had 
produced a corresponding bitterness 
in their outlook on life. It was de- 
pressing, since it was fairly clear 
evidence that the Central People’s 
Government had completely swallow- 
ed the propaganda line of Moscow, 
which was, after all, designed to 
serve the needs of the Soviet Union 
and not necessarily those of com- 
munist states on the periphery. 

One of the most revealing pas- 
sages, Sir Gladwyn said, was Mr. 
Wu’s contention that the Japanese 
imperialists had been defeated chief- 
ly because of the efforts of the Chi- 
nese people and of the Soviet Union. 
But the decisive contribution to the 
defeat of Japan was made by the 
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United States and the British Com- 
monwealth. 

To Stalin-worshippers, he continu- 
ed, no nation could be independent 
unless it was controlled by a com- 
munist government, which in turn 
was controlled by the Moscow Polit- 
buro. Communism liked to masquer- 
ade in Asia as a liberating force. 
It was inconceivable to the commun- 
ists that the Western Powers should 
encourage the national aspirations of 
the peoples of Asia. Yet this was 
so, and would have been the case 
in Korea if, because of their pil- 
laging operations, Soviet troops had 
not at the end of the war been left 
in command of more than half of 
the area of that country. The de- 
cision to blot out the free half last 
June 25 and to bring all of Korea 
into the ranks of Soviet satellites had 
been taken by the North Korean 
authorities, presumably with the ap- 
proval of the communist headquar- 
ters in Moscow. The Central Peo- 
ple’s Government might also have 
approved, but Sir Gladwyn consid- 
ered that it was too intelligent not 
to know what were likely to be the 
consequences. And he could not 
imagine that it believed the story 
that the war started because of an 
attempt by the United States to in- 
vade the territory of North Korea 
in the interests of trusts and monop- 
olies. 

The non-communist governments 
on the whole regarded this aggres- 
sion by the North Koreans as a 
threat to their own independence, he 
said, and were determined to abolish 
it by demonstrating that the gov- 
ernment, the people, and the nation 
which attempted to carry it out in 
practice would suffer great pains and 
penalties. 

The more communist imperialism 
sought to threaten the free world or 
any part of it, the greater the re- 
action of the free world would be 
and the greater its efforts to organ- 
ize its unparalleled resources in the 
defence of genuine, not bogus, de- 
mocracy. 


Identical Aims 


The British and American aims in 
Korea were identical — to give ef- 
fect to the purposes of the United 
Nations, nothing more and nothing 
less. The fact, grave though it was, 
that the troops of the Peking Gov- 
ernment had now taken part in 
large numbers in the fighting did 


not affect the desirability of passing 
the draft resolution. 

This proposal made it clear that 
the interests of China in no way 
would be affected by the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the United 
Nations, and that, if Peking con- 
tinued pouring troops into Korea, 
those interests might very well suf- 
fer acutely. Before the Peking Gov- 
ernment made any irrevocable de- 
cision, he asked that it think many 
times. 

There was also the complaint of 
the Central People’s Government 
that aggression had taken place 
against Taiwan, but this allegation 
had not been proved and must 
therefore fall. 

If the draft resolution was vetoed, 
the members would have to consider 
carefully what to do next. But Sir 
Gladwyn still had hopes that the 
Chinese People’s Government would 
in effect pay attention to what was 
said in the draft resolution and in- 
dicate that in principle it was pre- 
pared to agree that the whole prob- 
lem of Korea should at least be 
solved in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the international organiza- 
tion which it was so keen to enter. 


Yugoslav Position 


Speaking as the representative of 
Yugoslavia, the President, Dr. Beb- 
ler, viewed the question of Taiwan 
as of secondary importance compar- 
ed with the question of Korea. A 
peaceful settlement, however, must 
indeed be sought, and such a settle- 
ment might be reached if the main 
problem could be solved. Efforts to 
achieve such a solution might be in 
order even now, for consultations 
between the parties directly con- 
cerned on the question of Taiwan 
might perhaps have a favorable ef- 
fect on the solution of the main 
problem. The Yugoslav delegation 
was prepared to follow up this sug- 
gestion if the general atmosphere 
made such an initiative possible. 

Dr. Bebler regretted that the Pek- 
ing representatives were trying to 
avoid any discussion and co-opera- 
tion in regard to Korea. This “pout- 
ing,” like Mr. Wu’s speech, seemed 
to show a spirit quite opposite from 
that expected of governments observ- 
ing the principles of the Charter. 

Noting that the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China had 
participated and continued to par- 
ticipate actively in the U.S.S.R.’s 


aggressive campaign against Yugo- 
slavia, Dr. Bebler declared that, to 
its responsibility for the earlier moral 
and diplomatic support of the army 
of North Korea, that Government 
had now added responsibility for 
large-scale assistance in men and 
materiel to the North Korean ag- 
gressor. Yugoslavia could only con- 
demn and censure that act, said 
Dr. Bebler. 

Any effort from abroad — from 
whatever side — to save the fatal 
policy of the North Korean Gov- 
ernment from defeat could only in- 
crease the danger of spreading the 
Korean conflict and the risk of a 
new world war. 

While the Yugoslav Government 
was not sympathetic toward the 
South Korean regime and deeply 
deplored the course of events in 
Korea, it was far from wishing to 
justify the policy of the North Kor- 
ean Government or from offering it 
the slightest support. The Yugoslav 
delegation would support any meas- 
ure to localize the Korean conflict 
and would support the general idea 
of the six-power draft resolution. It 
would abstain on the preamble, but 
vote for the operative part and the 
proposal as a whole. 


Chinese-American Friendship 


In a brief statement, Sir B. N. Rau, 
of India, declared that there was 
hardly any meeting ground between 
the United States and Peking state- 
ments save for one important excep- 
tion. That was the close friendship 
between the peoples of China and 
the United States. 

This was borne out by his own 
personal impressions, for even dur- 
ing the last few months of interna- 
tional tension he had not met a 
single individual in the United States 
at any level who was not anxious 
that there should be no war, direct- 
ly or indirectly, between the United 
States and China. 

Sir B. N. Rau invited the Peking 
representative to verify this first 
hand. “Let him meet as many peo- 
ple as he can at every possible level,” 
he said, “and judge for himself, and 
he will find, as I have found, that 
they are warm-hearted, kindly, the 
very reverse of imperialistic, and on- 
ly anxious to live — in peace — 
their own way of life.” 

They were, of course, apprehen- 
sive of aggression and resolved to 
resist it if it should come. But that 
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was true of every other country — 
of the people of China, too. 

“If there is such a universal de- 
sire for peace, surely we should not 
find it impossible to discover a way 
to peace even at this late stage,” he 
added. 


As for the joint draft resolution, 
he had not yet received the final 
instructions from his Government, 
pending which he would not par- 
ticipate in the voting. 


Concluding Remarks 


In a concluding statement, Mr. 
Malik asserted that neither Mr. Aus- 
tin nor Sir Gladwyn Jebb had re- 
futed a single fact or argument in 
the U.S.S.R. statement on United 
States aggression against Taiwn. Both 
had waved the facts aside and started 
a campaign of slander against the 
US.S.R. 

Neither the Soviet Union, nor its 
leaders, nor its Government, nor its 
people had ever imposed their system 
on anyone, nor did they wish to 
do so. 

“We do not like capitalism — you 
do not like socialism,” Mr. Malik 
said. “But we are not imposing so- 
cialism on you, while you are im- 
posing capitalism on us under the 
guise of the American way of life 
which you advertise to the whole 
world through the ‘Voice of Amer- 
ica.’ Yet, if other nations do not 
wish to adopt the American way of 
life, why should it be imposed upon 
them by force?” 

Mr. Malik referred at length to a 
recent newspaper article by Randolph 
Churchill, written as a result of a 
visit to Taiwan. Then he asserted 
that the fairest decision that the 
Council could make would be to 
demand that the ruling circles of the 
United States immediately cease 
their aggression against China and 
withdraw their forces from Chinese 
territory. 

Mr. Wu, in a brief concluding 
statement, complained that Mr. Aus- 
tin had not answered the charge of 
armed aggression against Taiwan and 
had used a threatening tone. He re- 
iterated that he would not participate 
in the discussion of the complaint of 
aggression against the Republic of 
Korea because the Government of 
the United States had intervened in 
the domestic affairs of Korea and 
had seriously threatened and breach- 
ed the security of the People’s Re- 
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public of China while usurping the 
name of the United Nations. Fur- 
thermore, the June 27 resolution of 
the Council was illegal. 


Voting 


Decisions were then taken on the 
three draft resolutions as follows, 
with India not participating: 

The U.S.S.R. proposal of Septem- 
ber 2 on the withdrawal of United 
States forces from Taiwan was re- 
jected by a vote of 1-9. 

The People’s Republic of China 
draft resolution, sponsored by the 
U.S.S.R. and demanding the with- 
drawal of the armed forces from 
Taiwan and Korea, was rejected also 
by a vote of 1-9. 

The voting on the joint six-power 
draft resolution, calling for a ces- 
sation of assistance to the North 
Koreans and for the immediate 
withdrawal from Korea of nationals, 
individuals, or units of armed forces, 
particularly Chinese communists, was 
as follows: on the preamble, 8-1, 
with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia); on 
the second part, 9-1; and on the 
draft resolution as a whole, 9-1. As 
the negative vote was cast by a 
permanent member of the Council, 
the U.S.S.R., the proposal was re- 
jected. 

With these three draft resolutions 
rejected, then, the President an- 
nounced that the Council had com- 
pleted its agenda. 


A new cross for the fallen in Korea, added 
this year to the Empire Field of Remembrance, 
near Westminster Abbey in London. 


Limits to Freedom 
Of Information and 
Press in Emergency 


A draft resolution recommending 
to Member states that when they 
are compelled to declare a state of 
emergency, measures to limit free- 
dom of information and the press 
shall be taken only in the most ex- 
ceptional circumstances and then 
only to the extent strictly required 
by the situation, was adopted by the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) Committee on November 
17, by a vote of 38 in favor, 5 
against, with 5 abstentions. 

A number of changes to the pro- 
posal prepared by the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press at its fourth session in 
Montevideo, were suggested during 
debate. 

Dr. Mahmoud Azmi Bey, of 
Egypt, said the purpose of the reso- 
lution was to compel governments 
which had, for example, declared a 
state of siege and announced certain 
restrictions to the freedom of in- 
formation and the press, to remain 
strictly within the limits they them- 
selves had imposed. He then asked 
that the words “one of the funda- 
mental freedoms” be substituted for 
the words “a fundamental human 
right” in the preamble, since free- 
dom of the press was a fundamental 
freedom rather than a fundamental 
human right. 


A separate vote on the words “in 
all circumstances,” in the phrase that 
freedom of the press should be “safe- 
guarded.in all circumstances,” was 
demanded by Jamil M. Baroody, of 
Saudi Arabia. Freedom of the press, 
he said, could not always be fully 
enjoyed, because it might be abused 
by the dissemination, for instance, of 
seditious or blasphemous libels. The 
delegates of Greece and Brazil in- 
sisted on the original text, but dele- 
tion of the words was approved 
by 17 votes to 16, with 11 ab- 
stentions. Another amendment to 
replace the words “limitations have 
been placed on this freedom” by 
“limitations might be placed on this 
freedom” also was adopted. The 
resolution as a whole was _ then 
approved by 38 votes to 5, with 
5 abstentions. 
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Program and Policies to 
Rebuild Korea’s Economy 


Assembly Sets Up Reconstruction Agency 


a and policies for a relief 
and rehabilitation program for 
Korea were approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 1 when 
it established a United Korean Re- 
construction Agency. The Agency 
will be headed by an Agent-General, 
who will be advised by a committee 
of five. The Assembly also author- 
ized the previously established Unit- 
ed Nations Commission for the Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation of Korea to 
recommend policies to UNKRA’s 
Agent-General — this to ensure 
effective discharge of the Commis- 
sion’s responsibilities in establishing 
a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic government in Korea. 


Such a relief and rehabilitation 
program, the Assembly was con- 
vinced, was necessary both to main- 
tain lasting peace in the area, and 
also to establish the economic foun- 
dations on which to build a unified 
and independent nation. The As- 
sembly was mindful of the fact that 
aggression by North Korean forces 
and their warfare against the United 
Nations seeking to restore peace in 
the area, had resulted in great de- 
vastation and destruction. As a re- 
sult, it recognized the Korean people 
desperately needed relief supplies and 
materials, and help in reconstruct- 
ing their economy. 


As for financial arrangements, the 
Assembly asked its President to ap- 
point a Negotiating Committee of 
seven Or more members so as to 
ascertain during the current session 
from both Members and non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations the 
amounts they might be willing to 
contribute toward the program. 


As soon as the Negotiating Com- 
mittee had completed its work, a 
meeting was to be arranged during 
the current Assembly session at 
which Member states might com- 
mitments on their national contribu- 
tions. Contributions of non-Mem- 
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bers might also be made known at 
this meeting. 

The Assembly approved the finan- 
cial arrangements by 51 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. An identical vote 
was cast for the ten-page resolution 
setting up the Reconstruction 
Agency. 

When the Negotiating Committee 
was finally set up, it also had a sec- 
ond function: to consult with Mem- 
ber and non-Member states on the 
contributions they might be willing 


to make for aiding Palestine refu- 
gees. Composed of representatives of 
Canada, Egypt, France, India, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Uruguay, it met for the first 
time on December 6. It is working 
for target figures of $250,000,000 
for the Korean program, and $55,- 
000,000 for the Palestine refugee 
operation. 

The decisions on the Korean 
Agency were taken on the basis of 
recommendations made by the Joint 
Second and Third Committee, after 
it had examined those of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 10). 

Though they approved the prin- 
ciple of relief and rehabilitation for 
Korea, the representatives of Bye- 
lorussian §.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the U.S.S.R., abstained, as they had 
in Committee, from voting on the 
resolution setting up the Agency, 
because of objections to certain 


MEMBERS OF A GROUP working under the Unified Command: (Left to right) Dr. Lionel M. 

Stuart, Public Health (Canada); E. |. Ribeiro, Public Sanitation (Peru); Leonard W. Echersley, 

Public Sanitation (United Kingdom); Walter H. Crichton, Public Health (United Kingdom); H. T. 

Johnsen, Supply (Norway); Dr. F. Eassel (United States); and U. D. Boggaard, Welfare Officer 
(Netherlands). 
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references and provisions it con- 
tained. 


U.S.S.R. Criticisms 


Thus Amazasp Arutiunian (U.S. 
S.R.), declared that the reference to 
the alleged aggression of the armed 
forces of North Korea was incor- 
rect. What was really taking place 
in Korea was United States aggres- 
sion against the Korean people. 


Even the political leaders of 


South Korea were beginning to ap- 
prehend the truth that Syngman 
“is a United 


Rhee Government 
States puppet.” 

The devastation now visited upor 
Korea was the direct result of Unit- 
ed States aggression. Deliberate, bar- 
barous bombing by United States air 
forces had made any sort of re- 
habilitation or reconstruction diffi- 
cult. 

Mr. Arutiunian accordingly pro- 
posed the deletion of the references 
in the draft resolution to the need 
for relief and rehabilitation in the 
light of aggression by North Korean 
forces. This amendment, supported 
with similar arguments by Frantisek 
Vavricka (Czechoslovakia) and G. 
D. Stadnik (Ukrainian S.S.R.), was, 
however, rejected on a roll-call vote 
by 50 votes to 5 (Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and U.S.S.R.), 
with Yugoslavia abstaining. 

A Soviet Union amendment to 
the same effect was also rejected in 
the Joint Second and Third Commit- 
tee, on November 25, by 31 votes 
to 5, with 5 abstentions. 


Replies to Charges 


Replies to the charge that de- 
struction in Korea was due to Unit- 
ed States aggression came in the 
plenary meeting from John J. Spark- 
man, of the United States, and 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile. 

The latter described it as “a piece 
of mendacity” which was intended 
once more to bewilder world public 
opinion. It contradicted the official- 
ly and formally manifested convic- 
tion of 53 nations represented in 
the Assembly. In the face of the new 
aggression of Communist China 
against Korea, the United Nations 
had the moral obligation and duty 
to affirm and re-affirm the truth on 
every occasion. Voting against the 
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Soviet amendment would constitute 
one such necessary re-affirmation. 


The draft resolution merely re- 
corded what had already been es- 
tablished, said Mr. Sparkman. The 
arguments advanced during this de- 
bate by the representative of the So- 
viet Union had also been advanced 
previously at the present session 
when the whole question of Korea 
was debated at length. They had 
been rejected by the: overwhelming 
majority of Members, when the As- 
sembly, on October 7, decided, in 
part, that “an attempt has been made 
by an armed attack from North 
Korea to extinguish by force the 
Government of the Republic of 
Korea.” 

“Now,” Mr. Sparkman continued, 
“we are faced not only with North 
Korean aggression but also with in- 
tervention by Chinese Communist 
forces. This is not the time to tem- 
porize with Soviet Union attempts 
to change actual history.” 


Foreign Intervention in Korea 


The Czechoslovakian, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R. and So- 
viet Union representatives also 


charged that the plans and policies 
worked out for the Reconstruction 
Agency allowed for foreign interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Korea. 

Assistance to Korea should not be 
exploited for political purposes, 
maintained Mr. Arutiunian in the 
plenary meeting. 

The draft resolution, however, 
contained provisions which allowed 
for foreign intervention. In this con- 
nection, he referred to one par- 
agraph in particular. This required 
the authorities in Korea to take 
economic and financial measures 
necessary to ensure that both Ko- 
rean resources and _ those _pro- 
vided under the United Nations pro- 
gram were effectively employed to 
aid in laying the economic founda- 
tions of Korea. Special attention was 
also to be given to anti-inflation 
measures, to sound fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, to the requisite pric- 
ing, rationing and allocation con- 
trols (including the pricing of goods 
imported under the program), to the 
prudent use of Korean foreign ex- 


ORPHANED KOREAN CHILDREN whom the 
United Nations is caring for in a special 
home in Seoul. 
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change resources, the promotion of 
exports, and efficient management 
of government enterprise. 

Mr. Arutiunian proposed that the 
sentence listing the special measures 
should be deleted. 

He thought too that the contribu- 
tions of all countries to the pro- 
gram should be voluntary and in 
their national currencies. 

Supporting Mr. Arutiunian in 
plenary, Mr. Vavricka declared that 
the draft resolution was aimed at 
dividing Korea and facilitating its 
domination by American monopolies. 

Speaking along similar lines, Mr. 
Stadnik warned that to confer the 
broad powers outlined in the draft 
resolution upon the Agent-General 
might lead to his becoming an auto- 
cratic dictator, at least as far as 
Korea’s economic life was con- 
cerned 

Replying to these arguments, Mr. 
Santa Cruz pointed out that in 


drafting the resolution, both the 
Council and Joint Second and Third 
Committee had always borne in mind 
the duty not to interfere in Korea’s 
internal affairs. The sole aim of the 
paragraph to which the U.S.S.R. had 
proposed an amendment was to 
recommend that the authorities in 
Korea take adequate economic 
measures so as to make United Na- 
tions effective. “There is no ques- 
tion here of what measures they 
should take.” The resolution should 
be approved so as to confirm the will 
of the United Nations to reconstruct 
and rehabilitate Korea and to prove 
that when the United Nations in- 
tervened in Korea its only aim was 
to fulfill Charter principles and to 
ensure the welfare and well-being 
of Korea within the framework of 
these principles. 

The U.S.S.R. amendment was 
finally rejected by 47 votes to 5, 
with no abstentions. 


Main Points of Assembly Resolution 


HE Assembly’s resolution on the 

relief and rehabilitation of Korea 
consists of two parts. Part A sets 
up the Reconstruction Agency and 
describes its functions and relations 
with UNCURK. Part B states the 
general policies governing the Unit- 
ed Nations relief and rehabilitation 
program which the Assembly con- 
sidered “necessary to the restoration 
of peace and the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic 
government in Korea.” These pol- 
icies are summarized below. 


Policies 

The United Nations objective is 
to provide, subject to the limit of 
resources at its disposal, relief and 
rehabilitation supplies, transport and 
services, to assist the Korean people 
to relieve the sufferings and repair 
the devastation caused by aggres- 
sion, and to lay the necessary eco- 
nomic foundations for political uni- 
fication and independence. 

The program shall contribute to a 
rapid restoration of the country’s 
economy in conformity with the na- 
tional interests of the Korean people, 
with a view to strengthening Korea’s 
economic and political independence. 
This assistance must not serve as a 
means for foreign economic and po- 
litical interference in Korea’s internal 
affairs, nor be accompanied by any 
political conditions. 
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The program is to supplement the 
general recovery effort to be under- 
taken by the Korean people on their 
own initiative and responsibility, and 
will be limited to relief and rehabili- 
tation, though it should be con- 
sistent with the pattern of long-term 
economic development. 


PRIORITIES 


The provision of basic food, cloth- 
ing and shelter necessities and meas- 
ures to prevent epidemics will have 
first priority. Second priority shall 
be given to projects (including the 
reconstruction of transport and 
power facilities) that will yield early 
results in the indigenous production 
of basic necessities. As the program 
develops, emphasis should be shifted 
to providing other materials, sup- 
plies and equipment for reconstruct- 
ing or replacing economically neces- 
sary facilities damaged by war. 


EQUITABLE SHARES 


Measures shall be taken to ensure 
equitable shares of essential com- 
modities without discrimination as 
to oe race, creed or political be- 
lief. 


SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 


Subject to adequate control, sup- 
plies shall be appropriately distribut- 





ed through public and co-operative 
organizations, through non-profit 
making voluntary organizations such 
as the Red Cross, and through nor- 
mal private trade channels. Measures 
shall at the same time be taken to 
ensure minimum distribution costs 
and profits from the sale of supplies, 
and also to meet the special needs of 
refugees and other distressed groups 
through public welfare programs. 
Accordingly, relief supplies will be 
sold only in justifiable cases, under 
condition agreed on with UNCURK. 


LOCAL CURRENCY PROCEEDS 


Local currency proceeds from the 
sale of relief and rehabilitation sup- 
plies, or, at the Agent-General’s 
discretion, an amount commensur- 
ate with the value of goods and serv- 
ices supplied, will be used oniy for 
additional relief and rehabilitation 
activities in Korea, for local cur- 
rency expenses of the United Na- 
tions relief and rehabilitation opera- 
tions, or to combat inflation. This 
will be done by the Agent-General, 
after consultation with UNCURK 
and his Advisory Committee. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL MEASURES 


The authorities in Korea shall en- 
sure that both Korean resources and 
those supplied under the United Na- 
tions program are effectively used 
to lay the economic foundations of 
the country. They should give spe- 
cial attention to anti-inflation meas- 
ures, to sound fiscal and monetary 
policies, to the requisite pricing, ra- 
tioning, and allocation controls (in- 
cluding the pricing of goods im- 
ported under the program), to the 
prudent use of Korean foreign ex- 
change resources, to promotion of 
ejports, and efficient management of 
government enterprise. There shall 
be no import taxes on relief and re- 
habilitation supplies received under 
the program. 


All authorities in Korea shall 
freely permit United Nations per- 
sonnel to supervise the distribution 
of such supplies, including the ex- 
amination of all storage and distri- 
bution facilities and records. 


CONSULTING KOREAN AUTHORITIES 


In determining needs, and in 
drawing up and implementing pro- 
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grams and plans, the Agency should 
consult with Korean authorities and 
use their services as much as is feas- 
ible. 


Organization of Agency 


The following are among the ma- 
jor points of the arrangements made 
by the Assembly for the operation 
of the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency: 


DIRECTION OF AGENCY 


The Agent-General who will di- 
rect it, with the aid of one or more 
deputies, will be appointed by the 
Secretary-General, after consulting 
UNCURK, and the five-member Ad- 
visory Committee established by the 
Assembly to advise the Agent-Gen- 
eral on major financial, procurement, 
distribution and other economic 
problems. He will be responsible to 
the General Assembly for the con- 
duct of the relief and rehabilitation 
program. He will begin this pro- 
gram at such time as may be agreed 
upon among himself, the United 
Nations Unified Command, and 
UNCURK, and he is to co-ordinate 
his program with measures taken by 
the Commission in giving effect to 
the Assembly’s recommendations on 
the establishment of a unified, inde- 
pendent and democratic government 
in Korea. 


AUTHORITY OF COMMISSION 


The Commission has authority: 
to recommend such policies to the 
Agent-General on the Agency’s pro- 
gram as it may consider necessary 
for discharging its responsibilities; 
to determine, after consultation with 
the Agent-General, the geographical 
areas within which the Agency 
shall operate at any given time; to 
designate the authorities in Korea 
with which he may establish rela- 
tionships, and to advise him on the 
nature of such relationships; to take 
appropriate steps to support him in 
fulfilling his task; to transmit its 
comments both to the Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council on 
the reports which the Agent-General 
is to submit to these two bodies and 
to the Commission as well. The 
Commission is also authorized to 
make recommendations to the Coun- 
cil, after consulting the Agent-Gen- 
eral, on the adequacy of the pro- 
gram to meet Korea’s relief and re- 
habiliation needs. 
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DUTIES OF AGENT-GENERAL 


Among other things, the Agent- 
General is to provide for the pro- 
curement, shipment, effective dis- 
tribution and utilization of supplies 
and services. The need for such 
services and supplies he is to ascer- 
tain after consulting the designated 
authorities in Korea. He is also to 
assist and consult with them on 
measures for rehabilitating Korean 
economy and the effective distribu- 
tion and use of supplies and serv- 
ices. The Assembly, further, author- 
ized him to enter into agreements with 
such authorities on these matters. 


He also has authority to request 
cash withdrawals from the special 
account which the Secretary-General 
is to set up for crediting all con- 
tributions in cash, kind or services. 
In addition, the Assembly requested 
the Agent-General to use the advice 
and technical assistance of the Unit- 
ed Nations and specialized agencies, 


Amendments in 


HE texts of the resolutions which 

the Assembly finally adopted were 
identical with those recommended by 
the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee, after amending the draft 
submitted to it by the Economic and 
Social Council. 

One of the points raised con- 
cerned the relationship between the 
proposed Reconstruction Agency and 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 

General Carlos P. Romulo (Phil- 
ippines), Hernan Santa Cruz, and 
Alvaro Vasquez (Uruguay) thought, 
for instance, that the Council’s text 
did not make it clear that the Com- 
mission was the principal United 
Nations organ in Korea, which, 
they thought, should exercise broad 
powers governing rehabilitation pol- 
icy. 


Danger 


Unless the Agent-General’s powers 
were clearly defined and limited, 
there would be the danger that he 
would become a kind of pro-consul 
with almost unlimited powers, 
warned Mr. Vasquez. Seeing that the 
Agent-General was to be responsible, 


which he may ask to undertake spe- 
cific tasks either at their own ex- 
pense or with funds made available 
by the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General, the spe- 
cialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations, meanwhile, 
were asked to make available to the 
maximum extent possible, such fa- 
cilities, advice and services as the 
Agent-General may request. 


Call for Continued Aid 


Pending the start of the Agency’s 
operations, the Assembly called on 
all governments, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations 
to continue to furnish such aid to the 
Korean people through the Secretary- 
General as the Unified Command 
may request. It also invited non- 
Members of the United Nations to 
participate in financing the Korean 
relief and rehabilitation program. 


Committee 


to the Assembly, he should be elect- 
ed by that body, instead of being 
appointed by the Secretary-General, 
as the Council’s draft proposed. 

In addition, he thought that the 
Commission’s authority should be 
clearly paramount not only in politi- 
cal but in alleconomic, social eco- 
nomic, and even administrative 
matters, as well. It should also be 
made quite clear that the proposed 
Advisory Committee (the need for 
which General Romulo had doubted) 
should advise the Agent-General on 
major questions of finance, procure- 
ment, distribution and other matters. 

Mr. Vasquez accordingly sub- 
mitted amendments to the Council’s 
draft to give effect to the points he 
had made. These, however, he later 
withdrew, in favor of a Chilean 
amendment, which the United States 
and Uruguay co-sponsored. 

The effect of this amendment was 
to make it clear that the Commis- 
sion was the principal representative 
of the United Nations in Korea not 
only “in political matters”, as the 
Council’s draft had it, but also that 
it must share in the responsibility 
for United Nations relief and re- 
habilitation work in Korea. “Never- 
theless”, it was desirable to set up 
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a special authority with broad 
powers to plan, supervise, organize, 
and implement the relief and rehabil- 
itation schemes approved by the As- 
semoly. This authority, A. H. Tange 
(Australia) later proposed, should 
also carry Out its responsibilities in 
close co-operation with the Commis- 
sion, 

Both these amendments were sub- 
sequently approved by the Com- 
mittee. 

Also approved was another joint 
amendment by Chile, the United 
States and Uruguay. This empowered 
the Commission, after consulting the 
Agent-General, from time to time, 
to make recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council on the 
adequacy of the Agency’s program 
to meet the needs of Korea as de- 
fined in the statement of general 
policy. 

Yet another amendment con- 
cerned the use of local currency 
proceeds from the sale of relief 
and rehabilitation supplies, or, at 
the Agent-General’s discretion, an 
amount commensurate with the value 
of goods and services supplied under 
the program. It was initiated by the 
Secretariat, and was also approved, 
after amendments by Australia and 
Chile. 


Use of Proceeds 


Such proceeds, or the commen- 
surate amount referred to, were to 
be paid into an account under the 
Agent-General’s control, it was de- 
cided. After consulting with the 
Commission, he was to use these 
funds only for appropriate additional 
relief and rehabilitation activities in 
Korea, for local currency expenses 
of the United Nations relief and 
rehabilitation Operations, or for anti- 
inflation measures, 


Warning 


Dr. Raul Noriega (Mexico) 
warned, however, that sale of relief 
supplies would lead inevitably to 
discrimination between the various 
income groups of the Korean popu- 
lation. Nor could he see how it 
could be used to combat inflation. 

Mr. Tange, however, was con- 
vinced that it was both inevitable 
and desirable that some of the sup- 
plies sent to Korea should be sold. 
First, the sale would provide a dis- 
tribution channel, which might other- 
wise be difficult to find. Second, it 
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Rice, supplied by Member countries being 
distributed in Seoul through United Nations 
channels, 


would withdraw some of the pur- 
chasing power from the community 
into the hands of the administration, 
and thus help to combat inflation. 
He was sure, however, that the 
Agent-General would act with ex- 
treme discretion and do his utmost 
to avoid any public misunderstand- 
ings regarding the sale of relief sup- 
plies. 

Finally, Dr. Noriega proposed, to- 
gether with Chile, an amendment to 
the draft resolution to the effect that 
relief supplies would be sold only 
in justified cases and under condi- 
tions agreed upon with UNCURK. 
To this, the Committee agreed. 

It also approved three other 
amendments. Two of them, proposed 
by Uruguay, and amended by Chile 
and Canada, dealt with financial pro- 
cedures and budgetary techniques. 
The third, submitted by the United 
States, was to invite non-Member 
states to participate financially in 
financing the relief and rehabilitation 
program. 

The draft, as amended, was then 
adopted, for final Assembly ap- 
proval, by 35 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions. 


Financial Arrangements 


Arrangements to finance the relief 
and rehabilitation operations, were 
approved on the basis of a recom- 


mendation by the Fifth Committee. 
In this connection, it will be re- 
called, the Economic and Social 
Council’s Temporary Committee for 
formulating a provisional program, 
had stated that about $250,000 
would be required for a period be- 
ginning January 1, 1951, and ex- 
tending at least into the earlier por- 
tion of 1952. 

It was finally agreed to recom- 
mend that a Negotiating Committee 
of seven or more members, ap- 
pointed by the President of the As- 
sembly, should be set up to consult 
during the current Assembly session 
with both Members and non-Mem- 
bers to ascertain the amounts which 
governments might be willing to con- 
tribute voluntarily toward financing 
the proposed relief and rehabilita- 
tion program in Korea. As soon as 
this committee completed its work, 
the Secretary-General should, at its 
request, arrange an appropriate meet- 
ing during the current Assembly 
session of both Members and non- 
Members, at which the former might 
commit themselves to their national 
contributions and the latter make 
known what they would contribute. 


Tentative Nature 


In the debate, the representatives 
of Chile and Argentina pointed out 
that the tentative proposals made in 
the course of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee’s consultations would not rep- 
resent final financial commitments. 
These would be made only after it 
had finished its preliminary work. 


The representatives of France and 
Mexico asked the Secretary-General 
to prepare estimates for both relief 
and rehabilitation for the first year 
of the program, so as to supply gov- 
ernments with information on which 
they could determine their contribu- 
tions. 


The draft resolution was then ap- 
proved by 35 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions. 

Explaining his abstention, the 
U.S.S.R. representative stated that 
although his delegation favored the 
principle of relief and rehabilitation 
in Korea, it could not vote for the 
resolution as it contained some un- 
acceptable provisions. These he later 
reiterated in the plenary meeting 
where both the resolution on Korean 
relief and rehabilitation, and that on 
financial arrangements were finally 
approved, both by 51 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. 


U.N. B.—December 15, 1950 





Tibet’s Appeal to the United Nations 
Against Chinese Aggression 


General Committee Agrees to Pospone Consideration 


ROM Tibet, whose people “have 

for long lived a cloistered life in 
their mountain fastnesses, remote 
and aloof from the rest of the world” 
has come an appeal to the United 
Nations against “armed invasion” 
allegedly launched on October 7 by 
the People’s Republic of China. “We 
Ministers, with the approval of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama,” the ap- 
peal said, “entrust the problem of 
Tibet in this emergency to the ulti- 
mate decision of the United Nations, 
hoping that the conscience of the 
world would not allow the disrup- 
tion of our state by methods remi- 
niscent of the jungle.” It is addressed 
to Secretary-General Trygve Lie by 
the Kashag (the Tibetan Cabinet) 
and the National Assembly of Tibet, 
and bears the date: “Lhasa, the 27th 
day of the 9th Tibetan month of the 
Iron Tiger Year, 7th November, 
1950.” The message ‘was signed Ti- 
betan Delegation Shakabpa (House 
of Kalimpong). 


The appeal stated that in 1911-12, 
Tibet had declared her complete in- 
dependence, and “thereafter de- 
pended entirely on her isolation, her 
faith in the wisdom of Lord Buddha, 
and occasionally on the support of 
the British in India for her protec- 
tion.” Under British persuasion, 
Tibet had agreed to a treaty recog- 
nizing the “nominal” suzerainty of 
China, and had given China the 
right to maintain a mission in Lhasa. 
Even this nominal suzerainty was 
not enforceable because China had 
not signed the treaty. Tibet had 
maintained independent relations 
with neighboring countries like India 
and Nepal, had declined to throw in 
her forces with China in the Second 
World War, and had asserted and 
maintained complete independence. 
The 1914 Treaty still guided rela- 
tions with India but since China was 
not a party to it she may be taken to 
have renounced the benefits that 
would have accrued. “Tibet’s inde- 
pendence thereby reassumed de jure 
status.” 

Since China had turned into a full- 
fledged communist state the slender 
tie between the two countries had 
weakened. “Foreseeing future com- 
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plications,” Tibet had broken off 
diplomatic relations with China, and 
made a Chinese representative in 
Lhasa depart from Tibet in July 
1949, 

The appeal then stated that a 
Tibetan mission to China went to 
New Delhi in September and, while 


awaiting visas to Hongkong, began 
preliminary negotiations with the 
Chinese Ambassador to India. While 
these negotiations were proceeding, 
Chinese troops, without warning or 
provocation, crossed the Dre Chu 
River—‘“which has for long been 
the boundary into Tibetan territory” 

at a number of places on Octo- 
ber 7. Places.of strategic importance 
fell quickly. Tibetan frontier gar- 
risons in Kham had all been wiped 
out. The capital of the province of 
Skham succumbed soon after and 


THE DALAI LAMA‘S palace—the Potala—at 
Lhasa is said to contain one thousand rooms 
and was built 300 years ago. 
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nothing was known about the fate of 
the Minister of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment who had been posted there. 


“This unwarranted act of aggres- 
sion has not only disturbed the 
peace of Tibet, it is in complete dis- 
regard of a solemn assurance given 
by the Chinese to the Govern- 
ment of India; it has created a 
grave situation in Tibet and may 
eventually deprive Tibet of her long 
cherished independence.” Denounc- 
ing the invasion as the “grossest vio- 
lation of the weak by the strong,” 
the message appealed “to the nations 
of the world to intercede in our be- 
half and restrain Chinese aggres- 
sion.” 

The views of the people could be 
ascertained, if needed, by other ci- 
vilized methods or, if the issue was 
purely juridical, it could be redressed 
through an international court. Con- 
quest “will only enlarge the area of 
conflict and increase the threat to 
the independence and stability of 
other Asian countries.” 


El Salvador Request 


The Assembly’s General Commit- 
tee took up the question on Novem- 
ber 24, at the request of El Salva- 
dor. Hector David Castro, chairman 
of the El Salvador delegation, had 
asked that “Invasion of Tibet by 
Foreign Forces” be included in the 
current agenda. He also submitted 
a draft resolution to “condemn this 
act of unprovoked aggression against 
Tibet,” and to appoint a committee 
to study appropriate measures to be 
taken by the Assembly and to sub- 
mit its report to the Assembly’s cur- 
rent session. 


In his supporting memorandum 
and before the General Committee, 
Dr. Castro said Tibet was to be con- 
sidered a sovereign state—‘‘autono- 
mous and independent from China.” 
While the Tibetan Government de- 
sired to negotiate peacefuly its dif- 
ferences with the “so-called People’s 
Republic of China,” said the repre- 
sentative of El Salvador, the “Peip- 
ing Government” had sent an army 
into Tibet, and had occupied certain 
parts of its territory. Admitting that 
information on Tibet was very 
scarce, Dr. Castro said that, as an 
independent state, Tibet had partici- 
pated as a full-fledged member of 
international conferences. The only 
theocracy in the world was Tibet’s 
Government, chosen without any in- 
terference from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. The United Nations, he 
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said, could not shut its door to the 
delegation of Tibet which was on its 
way to New York, nor could the 
General Assembly ignore this act of 
aggression merely on the ground 
that it was a troublesome item sub- 
mitted at an awkward moment. 


United Kingdom Position 


Kenneth Younger, of the United 
Kingdom, wanted more time for 
considering the matter, information 
on which, he pointed out, was 
scanty. The legal position, too, was 
obscure, he said. Moreover, there 
was still hope that the existing dif- 
ficulties could be settled amicably by 
agreement between the parties con- 
cerned. 

Speaking for India, the Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar said that 
the matter was of vital interst to 
both China and India. As a neigh- 
bor of both China and Tibet, with 
which it had friendly relations, India 
was the country most interested in a 
settlement of the problem. In the 
last note received by his Govern- 
ment, the Peking Government de- 
clared that it had not abandoned its 
intention to settle these difficulties 
by peaceful means. The Indian 
Government was certain that the 
Tibetan question could still be set- 
tled by peaceful means and that such 
a settlement would safeguard the au- 
tonomy which Tibet had enjoyed for 
several decades while maintaining 
its historical association with China. 
That was why he agreed with the 
United Kingdom suggestion to ad- 
journ further consideration of the 
matter. This was also the view of 
Sir Keith Officer, of Australia, 


Agreeing to postponement, Yakov 
A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., main- 
tained that, on the basis of numer- 
ous official documents, Tibet was 
a part of China. The Chinese peo- 
ple, for the first time in their his- 
tory, were masters in their own 
house, and were putting it in order. 
United Nations interference in an in- 
ternal Chinese matter would be a 
violation of the Charter and an in- 
sult to the Chinese people. 

Liu Chieh, of China, did not ob- 
ject to postponement, but he wished 
the question to be discussed as part 
of the Chinese charges against the 
Soviet Union. The communist in- 
vasion of Tibet was part of the So- 
viet design on China. Tibet had 
been part of China for over seven 
centuries. There could be no justi- 
fication for the invasion which was 


prejudicial to the interests of China 
and had already had deplorable re- 
percussions in India. It was a threat 
to the peace in Asia. 

Postponement of consideration 
was then agreed to unanimously. Ex- 
plaining his vote, Ernest A. Gross, of 
the United States, said that he had 
voted for postponement in view of 
the Indian statement that there was 
still hope for peaceful settlement. 
Dr. V. M. Perez-Perozo, of Vene- 
zuela, said his vote for postpone- 
ment did not prejudge the question 
of the competence of the General 
Assembly. 


17 Nations Sign 
UNESCO Agreement 


Representatives of seventeen na- 
tions, in a ceremony at Lake Success 
presided over by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, signed on November 
22 a new international agreement 
which will allow a wide range of 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials to move free of duty across 
frontiers. 

The agreement, which will come 
into force after ratification by ten 
countries, is sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. It was signed 
by the representatives of Belgium, 
Bolivia, China, Colombia, the Dom- 
inican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Israel, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Phil- 
ippines, Switzerland, Thailand, and 
the United Kingdom. 

The agreement, which Mr. Lie 
called “a further step toward the 
fulfilment of one of the purposes of 
the United Nations,” provides that 
contracting states will abolish cus- 
toms duties on books, newspapers, 
works of art, educational films, sound 
recordings, and materials for the 
blind. Duties will also be lifted 
from scientific equipment and many 
other materials if they are consigned 
to recognized institutions. Foreign 
exchange will be granted for the 
importation of books for libraries. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The caption with the middle-page 
picture of our last issue (vol. IX, no. 
11, page 621). Should have read that 
the site of the Permanent Headquarters 
extends from the north side of 42nd 
Street to the South of 48th Street. 
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Children’s Fund Continued 
for Another Three Years 


Decision Taken by General Assembly 


HE General Assembly decided, 

on December 1, to continue the 
United Nations Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund for another three years, 
after which it will consider putting 
UNICEF on a permanent basis. 

This decision was taken unani- 
mously in view of the need for con- 
tinued action to relieve the suffer- 
ings of children, particularly in un- 
der-developed countries and coun- 
tries subjected to war devastation 
and other calamities, and on the basis 
of a recommendation made on Octo- 
ber 18 by the Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian, and Cultural) Committe 


as amended in plenary. The United 
States, however, abstained from vot- 
ing. 
The United States Government, 
explained Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, 
had hoped to see a fund set up on a 
permanent basis at the present As- 
sembly session. It wanted to make 
sure that the United Nations would 
be advancing child-welfare programs, 
particularly in under-developed coun- 
tries, as an integral part of the work 
of the United Nations. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly, how- 
ever, offered no such assurance. 
The United States had abstained 


rather than vote against an unsatis- 
factory resolution, because it hoped 
that UNICEF would be able to de- 
velop its work on behalf of children 
and because the resolution might help 
other countries to mobilize additional 
resources for the Fund. 

The United States Government, 
she added, would ask Congress for 
a contribution to the Children’s Fund 
in 1951. The reaction to this request, 
however, would undoubtedly be 
greatly influenced by the extent of 
the willingness of other countries to 
give substantial support to the Fund. 
Beyond this, the United States would 
do all it could to help improve the 
lot of needy children and _ their 
parents by assisting in the economic 
advancement of under-developed 
countries. United States voluntary 
agencies, too, would undoubtedly 
continue to devote a large part of the 
funds for aiding children abroad. 

Mrs. Sampson concluded with the 
hope that ways and means might yet 
be found to ensure that the economi- 
cally disinherited among the world’s 


RESOLUTION ON CONTINUING NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered resolution 310 
(XI) of the Economic and Social 
Council in the light of resolutions 
57 (1) and 318 (IV) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

_ Recognizing the necessity for con- 

tinued action to relieve the suffer- 
ings of children, particularly in 
under-developed countries and coun- 
tries that have been subjected to the 
devastation of war and to other 
calamities, 

1. Reaffirms its approval of the 
policy of the Executive Board of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund to devote a 
greater share of the Fund’s re- 
sources to the development of pro- 
grams outside Europe; 

2. Expresses again its gratitude 
to Governments and individuals for 
their generous contributions enabl- 
ing the Fund to carry out its tasks; 

3. Renews its appeal to govern- 
ments and private persons to con- 
tinue their contributions to the Fund, 
and to the various official and pri- 
vate international organizations in- 
terested in child welfare to col- 
laborate with the Fund in every pos- 
sible way; 

4. Recommends to Member 
States that they develop and im- 
prove their national child welfare 
services, providing, if possible, the 
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necessary funds for that important 
purpose under their respective 
budgets; 

5. Requests the Economic and 
Social Council, in consultation with 
the appropriate specialized agencies: 

(a) To give greater emphasis to 
support of national programs de- 
signed to aid children within the 
framework of existing United Na- 
tions activities for promoting the 
ecomonic and social development of 
under-developed areas; 

(b) To explore the means of 
procuring and financing supplies in- 
cidental to such programs, espe- 
cially those needed for demonstra- 
tion purposes; 

6. Decides: 

(a) That the Executive Board 
of the Fund shall be reconstituted 
as from January 1, 1951, to consist 
of the Governments of the States 
represented on the Social Commis- 
sion and the Governments of eight 
other States, not necessarily Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, to be 
designated by the Economic and So- 
cial Council for appropriate terms, 
with due regard to geographical dis- 
tribution and to the representation 
of the major contributing and 
recipient countries; 

(b) During the period of the 
Fund’s existence, as provided in par- 
agraph 6 (e), the Board, in accord- 
ance with such principles as may be 


laid down by the Economic and So- 
cial Council and its Social Commis- 
sion, shall with due regard to the 
urgency of the needs and available 
resources, formulate the policies, 
determine the programs and _ al- 
locate the resources of the Fund for 
the purpose of meeting, through the 
provision of supplies, training and 
advice, emergency and long-range 
needs of children and their continu- 
ing needs particularly in under-de- 
veloped countries, with a view to 
strengthening, wherever this may be 
appropriate, the permanent child 
health and child welfare programs 
of the countries receiving assistance. 

(c) That the Executive Board 
shall take all necessary steps to en- 
sure close collaboration between the 
Administration of the Fund and the 
specialized agencies, pursuant to the 
agreements between the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies; 

(d) That the Administration of 
the Fund shall, as appropriate, obtain 
from inter-governmental and non- 
governmental organizations having a 
special interest in child and family 
welfare the advice and technical as- 
sistance which it may require for the 
implementation of its programs; 

(e) That the General Assembly 
will again consider the future of the 
Fund at the expiration of three 
years, with the object of continuing 
the Fund on a permanent basis. 





children would receive effective 
United Nations aid over the years to 
come. 

Two amendments were suggested 
to the draft submitted by the Third 
Committee. One, proposed jointly by 
Australia, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador 
and Yugoslavia, was accepted by 33 
votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. This 
involved having the Economic and 
Social Council designate “for ap- 
propriate terms” eight states to the 
Executive Board of the Fund, which 
would also have on it the states rep- 
resented on the Social Commisson. 
The Committee’s draft made no 
mention of “appropriate terms,” as 
the proposers of the amendment 
thought it should. 

The second amendment, proposed 
by Bolivia, Canada, Ecuador, and 
the Netherlands, was accepted by 51 
votes to 1, with 5 abstentions. This 


required the Executive Board of the 
Fund, during the next three years, to 
formulate policies, determine pro- 
grams and allocate resources of the 
Fund for meeting both emergency 
and long-range needs of children and 
also their continuing needs, especial- 
ly in under-developed countries, 
though providing supplies, training 
and advice. This is to be done with 
a view to strengthening, wherever 
appropriate, the permanent child 
health and child welfare programs of 
recipient countries, due regard being 
given to the urgency of the needs 
and available resources. In this, the 
Board is to be governed by principles 
laid down by the Economic and So- 
cial Council and its Social Commis- 
sion. 

(For text of Assembly’s resolution, 
see box, previous page). 





New Salary, Allowance, and Leave 


System for Secretariat Approved 


HE new salary, allowance, and 

leave system for members of the 
Secretariat was approved by the 
Fitth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee on November 24. 
By a vote of 37 to none, with 7 
aostentions, the Committee adopted 
a dratt resolution by which the As- 
sembly would agree to organization 
and classification of the staff in ac- 
cordance with principles recom- 
mended by its Committee of Experts 
on Salary, Allowance, and Leave 
Systems. 

The new scheme was presented to 
the Assembly at its 1949 session, 
when, at the Fifth Committee's re- 
quest, the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions undertook a comprehensive re- 
view. Preliminary discussion on these 
matters had taken place earlier dur- 
ing this Assembly session. However, 
the Fifth Committee referred the 
major points of difference to a sub- 
committee, hoping that the smaller 
group could reconcile differences. 
The report of this working group 
was taken up on November 17. 

The draft resolution proposed by 
the sub-committee was adopted, 
with a Syrian amendment, after 
three meetings of debate. Under its 
terms, the Assembly would agree to 
putting the new scheme into effect 
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and amend the Provisional Staff 
Regulations accordingly. The salary 
levels apply to all staff members 
who, on December 31, 1950, are 
serving under indeterminate, tempo- 
rary indefinite, or regular fixed-term 
appointments. 

In applying the provisions, the 
Secretary-General would be guided 
by the following principles: that 
staff members whose salaries are 
above the ceiling of their new salary 
levels shall receive the difference as 
pensionable personal allowances, not 
to exceed the equivalent of three 
steps beyond the maximum of their 
new levels; that staff members who 
were proceeding to a maximum in 
their former grades higher than the 
maximums of their new levels shall 
continue to receive increments until 
they have reached their former 
maximums, or a point equal to three 
steps beyond their new maximums, 
whichever is lower; that these ar- 
rangements shall refer only to sal- 
aries (including cost-of-living adjust- 
ment) and shall take account of no 
other allowance being received on 
December 31, 1950. 

The draft resolution then amends 
the appropriate Provisional Staff 
Regulation as of January 1: reduc- 
ing the frequency of home leave 





from two to three years; changing 
the age limit for the payment of 
children’s allowance from 22 to 21 
years if they are in full-time attend- 
ence at school or totally disabled 
and raising the age limit trom 11 to 
13 years for the granting of educa- 
tional grants; and establishing a 
scheme for the payment of repatria- 
tion grants ($2,500 for single and 
$5,000 for married staff members 
after 12 years of service). 

The Syrian amendment, adopted 
by a vote of 35 to 0 with 10 absten- 
tions, allows for the extension of 
the maximum rates for the new sal- 
ary levels by three steps for those 
staff members who would suffer a 
reduction in actual earnings or in 
expectations of earnings at the end 
of a definite transition period. A 
proposal by the Secretary-General to 
allow staff members in this position 
to continue indefinitely to receive 
their present salaries, and to pro- 
gress to a point equal to the maxi- 
mum of their former grades was 
rejected by a vote of 19 to 22 with 
4 abstentions. 

Annex I to the above resolution, 
laying down the salary scales and 
related provisions as amended by 
Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, was ap- 
proved by a vote of 41 in favor, 
0 against with 1 abstention, It places 
the gross salary of Assistant Secre- 
taries-General at $23,000 plus an 
allowance varying from $7,000 to 
$10,000; principal directors’ gross 
salaries at $17,000, rising after two 
years’ service to $18,000 plus repre- 
sentation allowances varying from 
$1,000 to $3,500; and directors’ 
gross salaries at $15,000 rising in 
six years to $17,400. 

To this latter salary level a joint 
Brazilian-Chilean amendment, adopt- 
ed by a vote of 21 to 9 with 12 
abstentions, would authorize the 
Secretary-General to grant to direc- 
tors at his discretion a representation 
allowance up to $1,500. The salary 
of principal officers and five levels 
in the professional category are also 
laid down in this Annex. 

The Committee also decided, on 
the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee, that a minus 5 per cent 
differential should be applied to the 
salaries of staff at the United Na- 
tions Geneva office; and that rental 
allowance for staff members should 
be continued through 1951. 
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Treatment of Indians 


in South Africa 


Assembly Recommends Round-Table Talks by April 1, 1951 


HE Governments of India, Pakis- 

tan, and the Union of South 
Africa should hold a round-table con- 
ference before April 1 next year on 
the question of the treatment of per- 
sons of Indian origin in the Union. 
If the talks are not held before April 
1, or if they fail to produce agree- 
ment within a reasonable time, a 
three-member commission should be 
set up to assist the parties. Mean- 
while, they should refrain from steps 
likely to prejudice the success of their 
negotiations, and particularly from 
implementing the Group Areas Act, 
enacted earlier this ‘year by the 
Union. 

Decisions to the above effect were 
taken by the General Assembly when 
on December 2 it adopted by 33 
votes to 6, with 21 abstentions, a 
resolution recommended by the ad 
hoc Political Committee. 

The matter of the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa was last de- 
bated at the third session of the 
Assembly which, on that occasion, 
invited the three Governments to 
hold a round-table conference. Ne- 
gotiations for these talks, however, 
fell through earlier this year, India 
withdrawing, because, it charged 
among other things, the Group Areas 
Bill which the Union Government 
contemplated at the time, involved 
further discrimination against South 
African nationals of Indian origin. 
Parkistan also withdrew for similar 
reasons. Accordingly, India once 
more brought the matter before the 
present session. 

Discussion centred around the 
question of United Nations compe- 
tence. Many representatives argued 
that the matter should be dealt with 
because, among other things, it in- 
volved non-observance of human 
rights and impairment of friendly re- 
lations between states. 
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Dr. T. E. Dénges (Union of South 
Africa), maintained in plenary, as he 
had in Committee, that the resolution 
was a “flagrant 
violation” of Ar- 
ticle 2(7) of the 
Charter (which 
forbids United 
Nations interven- 
tion in matters 
essentially within 
a state’s domestic 
jurisdiction). The 
resolution, on the 
other hand, ex- 
tended _interfer- 
ence to the gen- 
eral internal policy of a country and 
included interference with domestic 
legislation even though this did not 
discriminate against any particular 
race or group and was equally appli- 
cable to all sections of the South 
African population. 

The precedent set by the resolu- 
tion, he warned, and the legal argu- 
ments advanced in Committee to 
sustain it, also covered intervention 
in the internal policy of any country 
in the economic, cultural or social 
sphere as well as in regard to the 
position of Indians in South Africa. 

Wherever the Charter spoke of 
human rights, he explained, repeating 
a point which both he and the Aus- 
tralian representative had made in 
Committee, it spoke in the same 
breath of economic, social and cul- 
tural matters, as reference to Articles 
1(3), 13 (1b), 55, 62, 68 and 72 
showed. Consequently, if the United 
Nations did have jurisdiction in re- 
spect of human rights despite Article 
2(7), it must also have jurisdiction 
in regard to unsatisfactory economic, 
social and cultural conditions in any 
country. 

By permitting interference in South 
Africa’s domestic affairs, he declared, 


“the organization is sowing the seeds 
of its own dissolution. It violates its 
own constitution, It makes Member- 
ship intolerable, and it forfeits the 
respect and confidence it ought to 
inspire. . . .” To vote for the resolu- 
tion was thus to vote for violation of 
Article 2(7), one of the cornerstones 
of the Charter. “It is a vote for a 
flagrant breach of faith against those 
who signed the Charter at San Fran- 
cisco on the strength of assurances 
given by its authors.” 

There were other reasons why he 
could not support “the most objec- 
tionable resolution that one can 
imagine.” Thus, its very terms made 
it incapable of being carried out. In 
the Committee, Dr. Dénges recalled, 
he had charged India with pursuing 
a policy of provoking the Union 
Government to withdraw from the 
round-table conference which the 
Assembly had recommended in 1949 
so that she could blame the Union 
for the failure to hold the confer- 
ence. India had refused to answer the 
pertinent questions he had asked in 
this regard in the Committee. In 
February, he added, India had been 
prepared to hold such a conference, 
despite existing legislation and the 
declared policy of the Union Gov- 
ernment. It was “frivolous and irre- 
sponsible” to withdraw only because 
of the passage of the Group Areas 
Act. The resolution, however, con- 
tained not a single word of condem- 
nation for India’s conduct. 

The royal road to a resumption of 
talks, without prejudice to either side 
on the merits or on the views they 
might hold on domestic jurisdiction, 
Dr. Dodnges added, would be for 
India to withdraw her complaint and 
proceed to hold the conference. 

If, however, India persisted, the 
Assembly should (even though Dr. 
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DGnges did not think it was compe- 
tent to do so) content itself merely 
with expressing regret that the con- 
ference had broken down, and asking 
the parties to consider holding a 
conference on the basis decided at 
the preliminary talks (held by the 
three parties in Capetown last Febru- 
ary). To do more, as the resolution 
did, would be to require one of the 
parties to enter the conference on a 
footing of inequality. The Assembly, 
Dr. Donges warned, must not make 
it impossible for a Member state to 
move in the direction which it might 
desire by requiring of South Africa 
something inconsistent with its na- 
tional self-respect. 

A. H. Tange, of Australia, agreed 
that the Assembly was being called 
on to make recommendations which 
constituted an infringement of Ar- 
ticle 2(7). Australia, however, would 
have voted for the original resolution 
as submitted in the ad hoc Commit- 
tee. The original proposal, he said, 
represented a reasonable and con- 
structive attempt at settlement with 
the least possible friction. (This pro- 
posal recommended that the three 
parties hold a round-table conference, 
and that, failing agreement, they 
agree on an individual to help them 
carry through appropriate negotia- 
tions. They should also refrain from 
taking any steps likely to prejudice 
the success of their negotiations.) 

Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Al-Jamali 
(Iraq), Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo 
(Bolivia), Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile), Dr. Francisco Ichaso 
(Cuba), Dr. Jean Price-Mars (Haiti) 
and Thor Thors (Iceland), on the 
other hand, all spoke in favor of the 
resolution before the Assembly. 


Time for Solution 


Mr. Thors declared that it was 
about time some solution was reached 
in the matter, lest it become a perma- 
nent problem before the United 
Nations. Humanity would be best 
served if the parties solved the mat- 
ter themselves. 


The United Nations, stated Mr. 
Santa Cruz, had a sacred duty to 
re-affirm the principles of the Char- 
ter, and to endeavor to instruct all 
nations in the ideals for which it was 
fighting. If it were to take into 
account only the international posi- 
tions of given countries and applied 
different policies to like problems, it 
would lose all its moral authority. 
Protection of human rights, which 
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was what the question before the 
Assembly involved, did not constitute 
interference in essentially domestic 
matters, especially when, as in this 
instance, it had led to unfriendly 
feelings between two countries. Per- 
sistent racia] discrimination jeopard- 
ized the cause of democracy which 
must at all costs be defended in times 
like these. Dr. Ichaso, of Cuba, also 
made this point. 


Dr. Anze Matienzo gave support 
to the resolution in order to re-affirm 
his delegation’s respect for human 
rights. Bolivia had, however, ab- 
stained from voting for it in Com- 
mittee because the way in which the 
original version had been amended 
represented the failure of efforts at 
conciliation, with which Bolivia had 
been associated. 


“We must have one world, we must 
have one human brotherhood,” de- 
cared Dr. Al-Jamali, who thought the 
Assembly must tear down all walls 
that separated mankind, whether po- 
itical, religious, racial or economic. 
The question was not a local one, 
but one of international significance, 
as it involved the question of racial 
discrimination—a burning issue to- 
day with relation to international 
peace and harmony. 

Mrs. V. L. Pandit, of India, said 
she was content to leave the decision 
to the conscience of the Assembly. 


India’s Case in Committee 


In presenting India’s case in the 
ad hoc Committee on November 
14, she said that there were nearly 
300,000 South African nationals of 
Indian origin, descendants of workers 
and traders who had emigrated there 
between 1860 and 1911, who con- 
tinued to suffer discrimination on 
grounds of race and color. They had, 
for instance, no right of parliamen- 
tary or municipal franchise except in 
the Cape Province; their right to 
own or hold property was restricted 
to certain areas; they were barred 
from public office and from appren- 
ticeship or skilled labor in factories; 
they were denied free movement 
from one province to another; and 
they could not freely enter universi- 
ties and other educational institu- 
tions. 

In 1946, with the adoption of the 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act, further segrega- 
tion had been imposed, in violation 
of the agreements of 1927 and 1932 
between the Government of India 


and the Government of South Africa. 
This had led India to bring a com- 
plaint before the United Nations in 
1946. Consequently, the General As- 
sembly had urged the South African 
Government to take measures to 
ensure treatment of its Indians “in 
conformity with the international 
obligations under the agreements 
concluded between the two Govern- 
ments and the relevant provisions of 
the Charter.” At its 1947 session, the 
Assembly had approved, but without 
the required two-thirds majority, a 
resolution reaffirming its 1946 de- 
cision. 

In 1948, the new South African 
Government had repealed the limited 
franchise rights given to Indians 

under the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and 
Indian Represen- 
tation Act. India 
had once again 
brought the ques- 
tion before the 
General Assem- 
bly, which on 
May 14, 1949, 
invited the two 
Governments to 
hold a round-table 
conference, “tak- 
ing into consideration the purposes 
and principles of the Charter .. . and 
the Declaration of Human Rights.” 


In the meantime, territorial segre- 
gation of Indians had been extended 
to trade and business under the Asia- 
tic Land Tenure (Amendment) Act 
of 1949, Nevertheless, on July 4, 
1949, India asked South Africa to 
suggest a time and place for the 
round-table conference, protesting on 
July 9, against the new legislation 
as a further violation of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. On July 13, the Union Gov- 
ernment replied that, unless there 
was a reasonable prospect of a solu- 
tion satisfactory to the Union, a 
round-table conference would result 
in interference in its domestic affairs, 
and also that the Union Government 
could not countenance any compro- 
mise on that principle. Furthermore, 
the Charter and the Declaration of 
Human Rights could in no way be 
accepted as a determining factor. 


Despite this, India had agreed, on 
July 21, 1949, to preliminary nego- 
tiations, stating that the problem had 
international significance. On Sep- 
tember 14, South Africa reiterated 
its basic approach. On September 22, 
India protested against and urged the 
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deferment of other measures of dis- 
crimination prejudicial to the atmos- 
phere for the proposed round-table 
conference. Finally, however, in Feb- 
ruary 1950, the Government held 
preliminary talks and agreed to hold 
a round-table conference. 


Then came the Group Areas Bill 
which foreshadowed further discrim- 
ination. India, maintaining a concil- 
iatory attitude, urged postponement 
of action despite the fact that the bill 
had clearly sabotaged the conference. 
The South African Prime Minister, 
however, replied that the conference 
could not be held before September 
15, by which time, said Mrs. Pandit, 
the Bill would have become law. Dr. 
T. E. Donges (South Africa’s repre- 
sentative in the Committee) also 
declared in Parliament, for the first 
time, that the principles of the Bill 
had been explained to India and Pak- 
istan at the preliminary talks in Feb- 
ruary 1950. This, India and Pakistan 
had denied. 

Only when all attempts to post- 
pone action on the Bill had failed 
did India inform the Union, on June 
6, that it would not take part in the 
conference. 


Nature of Group Areas Act 


The policy underlying the Group 
Areas Act was that of apartheid 
or total segregation, and its effect 
was to perpetuate racial arrogance. 
The Act divided the Union’s popula- 
tion into three racial groups, allotting 
to each a “group area,” in which 
only members of that particular race, 
or companies made up of such 
individuals could occupy land or 
premises, Of the three race groups, 
“White, Native and Colored,” Indians 
came under the last, but would soon 
be made a separate group. They 
would then be unable to acquire 
property in a non-Indian group area. 
Those holding such property in a 
white group area, would be forced to 
sell it to a white person, or hold it un- 
til death when it would be sold, and 
only the net proceeds would be re- 
served to the heirs. An Indian com- 
pany holding such property would 
have to sell it to a white person 
within ten years, failing which it 
would be compulsorily sold by the 
Minister of the Interior. All residen- 
tial accommodations and _ business 
premises occupied by Indians in a 
white area would have to be vacated. 

Consequently, the value of Indian- 
owned property had fallen steeply, 
credit facilities for Indian business- 
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men had been contracted, and build- 
ing societies refused loans to Indians. 
A drastic contraction of Indian busi- 
ness activity would result. 

Arguments that the Act was not 
discriminatory because its restrictions 
were applicable to all groups were 
obviously specious, declared Mrs. 
Pandit, particularly as the Act would 
be administered by a Government 
composed of Europeans, the only 
group with legislative ‘power. The Act 
was an attempt at complete degra- 
dation of the indigenous and Indian 
populations, with the early extermi- 
nation of the latter. 

South Africa’s policy and conduct, 
which imposed a permanent stigma 
of inferiority on almost half the 
human race, constituted a breach of 
solemn agreements with the Indian 
Government, an open violation of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, and a 
defiance of the Assembly’s decisions. 

Further, the situation of the Un- 
ion’s Indian community threatened a 
violent explosion, unless the Union 
Government ceased denying them 
their inalienable rights. 

“Peace,” warned Mrs. Pandit, 
quoting a United States representa- 
tive on another occasion, “is not safe 
in any land when the ruling classes 
create conditions that make the peo- 
ple feel that they have nothing to 
lose but their chains.” 


Four-Power Proposal 


On behalf of India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia and Iraq, Mrs. Pandit then 
submitted a proposal to the follow- 
ing effect: The Assembly should 
recommend that the Government of 
South Africa take all necessary steps 
speedily to bring its treatment of 
Indians in the Union into conform- 
ity with the purposes and the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, bearing in mind the 
vital importance of these principles 
in securing international peace as 
well as in strengthening democratic 
forces throughout the world. The 
Assembly should do so in view of its 
opinion that the Group Areas Act 
contravened the purposes and prin- 
ciples of both the Charter and De- 
claration. At the same time, the 
Assembly would note that enacting 
this legislation, and the policy of 
apartheid or total segregation on 
which it was based, had prejudiced 
and rendered unfruitful the previous 
Assembly resolution inviting the 
Governments of India, Pakistan and 


South Africa to hold round-table 
talks in the light of the Charter and 
the Declaration. 


According to international law, 
maintained Dr. Donges, the relation- 
ship between a state and its nationals, 
including the treatment of these na- 
tionals, was a matter of exclusively 
domestic jurisdiction. It did not 
brook of any intervention either by 
another state or by any organiza- 
tion, and it was subject only to 
treaty obligations under which a state 
may have waived its inherent right 
of sovereignty. The United Nations 
had no competence to intervene in 
the matter before the Committee, 
unless the Charter, the source of all 
its rights and powers, gave it that 
right. The Charter provided no evi- 
dence whatsoever to support the in- 
tervention of the organization in the 
matter. 

Article 2(1), for instance, guar- 
anteed the sovereign equality of all 
Member states and accorded them 
the rights inherent in full sovereign- 
ty. Further, Article 2(7) specifically 
barred intervention in matters “es- 
sentially within the jurisdiction of 
any state.” The fact that a subject 
was dealt with in the Charter or in 
a treaty between states did not mean 
that it was automatically removed 
from domestic jurisdiction. Other- 
wise, Article 2(7) would have no 
meaning. 


Counsel of Perfection 


Nor could Dr. Dénges agree that 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights warranted intervention in 
matters that would otherwise be 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
states. The Declaration was still very 
much a counsel of perfection and a 
declaration of ideals. It did not 
create any legal obligations, however 
much all might hope that it would 
eventually be translated into prac- 
tice. The mere fact that the As- 
sembly was now considering a draft 
covenant of human rights showed 
that the Declaration imposed no 
obligations on any individual state. 

Human rights, further, were left 
uncertain, vague and nebulous con- 
cepts in the Charter, and Members 
could not therefore be said to have 
undertaken any obligations in respect 
of them. 

Article 2(7) forbade “interven- 
tion” and the discussions at San 
Francisco proved that the word 
meant discussion, recommendations 
and any other interference. 
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Nor, Dr. Dénges claimed, was 
there any analogy between this ques- 
tion and the one relating to ob- 
servance of human rights in Bul- 
garia, Romania and Hungary. In the 
latter case, there were specific pro- 
visions in the peace treaties with 
those countries which could justify 
United Nations intervention. Here 
there were no treaty obligations 
which would make the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa a matter of 
international concern. Indeed, such 
treaty obligations had been alleged 
when the discussion on the Indian 
complaint first began, but that argu- 
ment had later been abandoned. 

The important juridical considera- 
tions, however, were overshadowed 
by the practical and political impli- 
cations of the problem, Dr. Dénges 
continued. 


In the first place, there was the 
danger that unless the question of 
jurisdiction were satisfactorily de- 
cided, the rights and obligations of 
Members which derived from their 
status as sovereign states would be 
continually disputed. If that process 
were not checked, the small nations, 
which did not have the right of veto, 
would ultimately be led toward total 
abdication of their sovereign rights. 
Secondly, a policy of intervention or 
interference would destroy interna- 
tional co-operation. If such a policy 
were pursued, the nations which suf- 
fered by it might find it difficult to 
remain Members. It would be short- 
sighted to jeopardize international 
co-operation by embarrassing certain 
states unduly and unnecessarily at a 
time when their support was needed 
in establishing a common defence 
against aggression. This was what the 
authors of the Charter had sought to 
avoid by the insertion of Article 
217): 

Thirdly, the San Francisco dis- 
cussion showed clearly that the rep- 
resentatives of the various states 
would either have disagreed with en- 
larging the organization’s functions 
and powers, particularly in regard to 
economic and social matters — as 
compared with the Dumbarton Oaks 
draft — or else they would have re- 
fused to subscribe to the Charter un- 
less it contained the over-riding pro- 
tection afforded by Article 2(7). 


Australian Support 


Supporting Dr. Dénges’ argument, 
C. T. Moodie, of Australia, stated in 
the Committee that the Indians con- 
cerned were South African citizens, 
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and consequently came under the 
sole jurisdiction of the South Afri- 
can Government. If India and Pakis- 
tan were dissatisfied with the way 
these people were being treated, they 
should try to settle the matter 
through normal diplomatic channels 
instead of applying to the United 
Nations. 

Further, it had always been un- 
derstood since San Francisco that 
implementing Charter provisions 
should be assured by concluding a 
series of covenants binding on the 
signatory states and supplementary 
to Charter provisions which in them- 
selves were not binding on Members. 

Nor could the Capetown Agree- 
ment (to which Mrs. Pandit had 
referred) be regarded as a true 
international treaty, added Mr. 
Moodie, for it concerned only the 
domestic affairs of South Africa. It 
could not therefore become a mat- 
ter for international action under the 
Charter. 

The best way out, in Mr. Moodie’s 
view, would be for the three parties 
to hold a conference within the 
coming year to decide whether con- 
ditions needed improvement, and if 
so, to devise the necessary measures. 

Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, also sup- 
ported Dr. Donges. Interference in 
the internal affairs of a Member 
state, he said, might be extremely 
harmful to the United Nations at a 
time when every attempt should be 
made to strengthen it. The Assem- 
bly’s duty was to facilitate under- 
standing between Members. It was 
inadmissible, he added, for the Unit- 
ed Nations to pass judgment on a 
Member who had contributed to the 
United Nations forces in Korea and 
whose airmen were giving their lives 
for United Nations ideals. 


Support for India 


U Aung Khine, of Burma, and 
Dr. Mohamad Roem, of Indonesia, 
endorsed Mrs. Pandit’s arguments. 
Both maintained that the Group 
Areas Act involved flagrantly unjust 
discriminatory measures which disre- 
garded the Charter and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It was be- 
cause of the evasive attitude of the 
South African Government, asserted 
the former, that the good intentions 
of the General Assembly in invit- 
ing India, Pakistan and the Union to 
hold a round-table conference had 
come to nought. 

On the question of United Na- 
tions competence to deal with the 
question, Dr. Roem recalled that 


in May, 1949, the First Committee 
had rejected a draft resolution to the 
effect that the question was not 
within the competence of the As- 
sembly. 

As Professor Lauterpacht, the 
eminent authority on international 
law, had said, Article 2(7) of the 
Charter did not prevent the Assem- 
bly from addressing to Members, or 
to a state directly concerned, a gen- 
eral or specific recommendation 
tending to bring about conformity 
with the obligations of the Charter. 


Serious Question 


The problem, said Dr. Al-Jamali, 
of Iraq, concerned not only South 
Africa, and the Indians in that coun- 
try, but also the serious question of 
relations between Asiatic peoples 
and Western peoples, between col- 
ored and non-colored peoples. Con- 
sequently, he argued (as he did later 

. in plenary), it 

- was of great in- 

ternational impor- 

tance. A satisfac- 

tory solution 

- would have con- 

siderable influence 

_ on relations be- 

tween East and 

West and, more 

particularly, on 

the situation in 

Asia. Unless the 

people of Korea, 

Indo-China and other parts of Asia, 

received an assurance that the Unit- 

ed Nations would defend the prin- 

ciple of human equality and the 

ideal of human brotherhood, its ef- 

forts in that field would be largely 
in vain. 

The treatment of Indians settled 
in South Africa was also closely 
bound up with the question of 
friendly relations between peoples, 
and the question of international 
peace and security, Dr. Al-Jamali 
added. Therefore, it was not Article 
2(7) which applied, as South Africa 
contended, but Article 10. Article 10 
authorized the Assembly to discuss 
any questions or matters within the 
scope of the Charter, and, except as 
provided in Article 12, to make 
recommendations to Members or to 
the Security Council or to both on 
any such question. The Assembly 
and the Committee were thus fully 
empowered to discuss the treatment 
of Indians in the Union. 

The view that the Assembly could 
and should discuss the matter be- 
cause it involved the observance of 
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human rights and/or the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations between 
states was also expressed, among 
others, by General Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo (Philippines), Fouad Ammoun 
(Lebanon), Mahmoud Abou ElI- 
Fath (Egypt), Max  Dorsinville 
(Haiti), Benito Coquet (Mexico), 
Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros (Cuba), 
Dr. Jose Mora (Uruguay), Dr. 
Eduardo Anze Matienzo (Bolivia), 
Dr. Farid Zeineddine (Syria), 
Jacobo Schaulsohn (Chile), Dr. Jose 
A. Correa (Ecuador) and Marjan 
Barisic (Yugoslavia). 


Intent of Article 2(7) 


General Romulo, for instance, 
pointed out that the Assembly had 
three times declared itself compe- 
tent to deal with the question. No 
new arguments had been adduced 
to cause it to change that position. 
Citing Professor Kelsen’s The Law of 
the United Nations, General Ro- 
mulo challenged Dr. Dodnges’ argu- 
ment that Article 2(7) prevented the 
Assembly from considering the mat- 
ter. It was absurd, he said, to be- 
lieve that the authors of the Charter 
had intended to nullify the specific 
obligations laid down in Articles 55 
and 56 (among which was the pro- 
motion and observance of human 
rights) by applying to them the do- 
mestic jurisdiction limitation in Ar- 
ticle 2(7). 

In signing the Charter, added 
General Romulo, Members had vol- 
untarily renounced so much of their 
sovereignty as was required for the 
observance of the general purposes 
and principles proclaimed in the 
Charter. Apparent contradictions in 
the Charter, further, were not dif- 
ficult to resolve if it were interpreted 
as an integral whole and if all its 
parts were considered in the light 
of its general aims and principles. 

Though there might be varying 
views on the binding force of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, Gen- 

eral Romulo con- 

tinued, it did im- 

pose the moral 

obligation upon 

states to  pro- 

mote respect for 

human _ rights 

through education 

and, by progres- 

sive national 

and international 

measures, for ef- 

fective observ- 

: ance. When there- 
fore a Member deliberately flouted 
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the Declaration and the Charter by 
legislation violating human rights 
and reversing the trend toward the 
larger freedom of all peoples, the 
Assembly was fully entitled to ex- 
press concern. It would thus be bet- 
ter for the Union, instead of deny- 
ing the force of precedent, to re- 
verse its own position and co-operate 
with other nations in attaining the 
aims of the Charter. 


The Assembly’s action should be 
consistent with precedents on human 
rights issues which it had already 
established in recommending that the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. permit 
Soviet wives of foreign diplomats to 
leave Soviet Union territory, and in 
condemning Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania for non-observance of hu- 
man rights, even though these three 
countries were not Members of the 
United Nations. 


Text of Group Areas Act 


In view of the fact that the As- 
sembly had been asked to condemn 
South Africa’s recent Group Areas 
Act, Mr. Schaulsohn, of Chile, pro- 
posed that the text of this legisla- 
tion be circulated among delega- 
tions. They would have to read it 
before deciding whether the Assem- 
bly was competent to make such a 
condemnation and whether it was 
necessary to do so. 


Dr. Dénges, however, thought the 
Committee’s competence to discuss 
specific legislation of a Member state 
was highly questionable. To distri- 
bute the Act as an official document 
would set a dangerous precedent of 
interference in the internal affairs 
of a Member. There was nothing, 
however, to prevent representatives 
getting information on the Act by 
other means. 

The Committee decided, nonethe- 
less, by 25 votes to 4, with 20 ab- 
stentions, that the Secretariat should 
distribute the text of the Act. 


Tacit Admission 

The Yugoslav representative, Mr. 
Barisic, maintained that the South 
African Government had tacitly ad- 
mitted the competence of the United 
Nations in the matter by consent- 
ing to undertake negotiations with 
India and Pakistan after the As- 
sembly had taken decisions on the 
question. Dr. Dénges’ motive in rais- 
ing the issue of competence, he 
thought, was to avoid any discussion 
of the substance of the problem. The 


Group Areas Act, however, which 
proved that further discriminatory 
measures against Indians in South 
Africa were to be applied, had made 
direct negotiations impossible. It also 
constituted a further violation of the 
Charter. World opinion expected the 
United Nations to act against such 
measures. 


Tafazzul Ali, of Pakistan, agreed 
that the Union Government should 
create conditions in which a round- 
table conference could be held. If 
the enforcement of the Group Areas 
Act were postponed, it might then 
be possible for the four-power pro- 
posal to be withdrawn. India and 
Pakistan, he said, wished to settle 
the problem amicably. 


He, too, rebutted the Union’s view 
that the United Nations was not 
competent to deal with the question. 
The legal duty to promote respect 
for human rights, which Articles 13, 
55, and 56 clearly implied, also in- 
cluded the duty to respect these 
rights, he stated. Moreover, the ab- 
sence of a definition of human rights 
did not destroy the obligation to re- 
spect them. Although aggression had 
not yet been defined, he pointed out, 
action had still been taken against 
the invaders in Korea. 


An unduly rigid interpretation of 
Article 2(7), Mr. Ali warned, could 
lead to virtual annulment of most of 
the provisions of the Charter. Im- 
portant though this Article was, it 
had to be considered in relation to 
other provisions. 

Asserting that violations of human 
rights were matters of international 
concern, he said that Pakistan and 
India, would withdraw their com- 
plaint against South Africa only 
when the latter recognized its people 
of Pakistani and Indian origin as 
nationals of the Union in the full 
sense of the term. 


Preferable Course 


Dr. C. L. Patijn, of the Nether- 
lands, on the other hand, maintained 
that the treatment of the South 
African Indians was a matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. He did not think 
the Assembly could improve the 
situation, and it would not be a con- 
structive approach to bring about 
open disagreement with the Union. 
Nor would it be statesmanlike or 
competent for the United Nations to 
condemn purely national legislation, 
as India had proposed. The only 
proper course, therefore, would be 
for the Assembly to call upon the 
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parties once again to discuss their 
differences at a round-table con- 
ference. 

The question of the Assembly’s 
competence in the matter had never 
been tested by referring it to the 
International Court, added Dr. 

Patijn. Further, 
the reference in 
the four - power 
draft to the Dec- 
laration of Hu- 
man Rights had 
no legal value as 
the Declaration 
was merely a 
proclamation of 
principles, not a 
covenant. 
To go further 
“ than calling on 

Dr. C. L. Patijn the smalhes ele 
cerned to seek a settlement through 
direct negotiations thought Joseph 
Nisot (Belgium) would be ineffec- 
tive if it involved approving a reso- 
lution without prior settlement of 
the question of the Assembly’s com- 
petence, This latter question would 
have been settled long ago if at- 
tempts to request an advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court had 
succeeded. 

Although his Government disap- 
proved of race discrimination, Jac- 
ques Tine, of France, could not see 
how the racial origin of the persons 
concerned in the matter before the 
Committee could justify United Na- 
tions interference in the affairs of a 
Member in whose terrritory they 
were found. He would therefore ab- 
stain from voting on the question of 
competence. He would also abstain 
from voting on the four-power draft 
because it did not envisage the re- 
sumption of conversations between 
the three countries concerned—the 
only way to smooth out differences 
and to facilitate the application of 
the principles of the Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Five-Power Proposal 


The representatives 


of Bolivia, 
Brazil, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden agreed on the need for direct 
negotiations. Accordingly, in another 
draft resolution, they proposed that 
India, Pakistan and South Africa 
should proceed with holding their 
round-table conference on the basis 
of the agenda they had agreed on 
before the conference negotiations 
fell through. If they failed to reach 
an agreement within a reasonable 
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time, they should agree in designat- 
ing an individual to aid them in 
carrying through negotiations. Mean- 
while, they should refrain from steps 
which would prejudice the success 
of their negotiations. 

In speaking to this proposal, Joao 
Carlos Muniz (Brazil) appealed to 
the parties concerned for a greater 
spirit of com- 

promise. Hermod 
Lannung (Den- 
mark) urged them 
_ to make a new 
joint effort in a 
spirit of goodwill, 
and thought the 
application of the 
Group Areas Act 
should be — sus- 
pended, so as not 
to prejudice the 

Joao Carlos Muniz success of nego- 
tiations. If, however, both the round- 
table talks and the efforts at media- 
tion should result in failure, the In- 
ternational Court of Justice should 
then be asked for an advisory opin- 
ion on the extent of the obligations 
of all three parties under the agree- 
ments concluded between them and 
under the relevant Charter provi- 
sions. 

Support for the five-power draft 
also came from the representatives 
of France, the United States, Israel 
and Turkey, among others. 


Stating that his country had al- 
ways been anxious to combat race 
discrimination, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of the United States, for instance, 
stressed that the spiritual rather 
than the legal aspect of the question 
should be considered. All great re- 
ligions had proclaimed the equality 
of men. The United Nations should 
not therefore remain deaf to the in- 
junctions of the sacred writings, he 
said. A peaceful solution should be 
found. 


The Syrian and Indonesian repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, crit- 
icized the five-power draft. The 
former thought it meant that the 
United Nations would have to stand 
aside from the problem by leaving 
the parties concerned to conduct 
negotiations. The Indonesian repre- 
sentative objected because it propos- 
ed a round-table conference when 
it was impossible to hold one. It also 
called on the governments concerned 
to refrain from taking steps likely 
to prejudice the success of their 
negotiations, although such steps had 
already been taken. He did, however, 
favor the appointment of a mediator. 


Jacobo Schaulsohn, of Chile, on 
the other hand, thought both drafts 
before the Committee should be 
adopted, the one because it con- 
demned the Group Areas Act which 
contravened the principles of the 
Charter and the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, and the other because 
it invited the three governments to 
hold a round-table conference to find 
a solution to their problem. 


Amendments 


The representatives of Ecuador, 
Mexico, the Philippines and Uruguay 
then offered amendments to the new, 
five-power draft so as to appeal for 
speedy agreement and to ensure spe- 
cific mention of the human rights 
issue. 

Thus, they would have India, Pak- 
istan and the Union, hold their 
round-table talks bearing in mind the 
provisions ‘of the Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. If 
they failed within a reasonable time 
either to hold these talks or to reach 
agreement, they should designate an 
individual to help them carry out 
appropriate negotiations. If they 
could not, however, agree on this, 
he should be appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General, at the request of any 
of the three parties. 

To show the Assembly’s continu- 
ing interest in the matter, the item 
should be included on the agenda 
of its next session. 

Further, implementation of the 
Group Areas Act should be sus- 
pended, pending the conclusion of 
negotiations. 

Brazil accepted all these amend- 
ments, except the last, which was 
also opposed, among others, by John 
C. Ross (United States), J. E. Coul- 
son (United Kingdom), M. Nuri 
Birgi (Turkey) and Dr. C. L. Patijn 
(Netherlands). 

Though he would like to vote for 
the draft as amended, said Mr. Ross, 
he could not, because the reference 
to the Group Areas Act was unlike- 
ly to further efforts to bring the par- 
ties together for a constructive solu- 
tion. An alternative procedure, he 
said, would be for the rapporteur’s 
report to the Assembly to include a 
statement to the effect that the 
agenda already agreed on for the 
round-table conference should be so 
worded as to permit discussion of 
the Group Areas Act. 

Mr. Coulson, who was prepared to 
vote for the five-power draft, also 
opposed this reference as it would 
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make it far more difficult to reach 
agreement. 

Like Mr. Birgi and Mr. Tine 
(France), Dr. Patijn though this par- 
ticular amendment was a clear case 
of intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of a sovereign state, especially, 
added Dr. Patijn, when the Assem- 
bly’s competence in the matter was 
uncertain. 


Three-Member Commission 


Dr. Al-Jamali, of Iraq, on the 
other hand, supported the amend- 
ments. He proposed, however, that 
instead of there being a one-man 
mediation a three-member commis- 
sion should be set up to help the 
parties carry through negotiations. 
One should be nominated by the 
Union, one by India and Pakistan, 
and the third by these two commis- 
sion members, or failing agreement 
between them, by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Cuba and the Dominican Repub- 
lic also offered amendments. The 
former would have the preamble to 
the draft state that a policy of “ra- 
cial segregation” (apartheid) was 
necessarily based on doctrines of ra- 
cial discrimination. The latter would 
have the round-table conference held 
before April 1 next year. 


South Africa Replies 


Replying in Committee to argu- 
ments on the issue of competence, 
Dr. Dénges, on November 15, com- 
mented on Professor Lauterpacht’s 
opinion that Article 2(7) prohibited 
intervention in the sense of dicta- 
torial interference but did not bar 
recommendations. Since the Assem- 
bly could in any case do no more 
than make recommendations, said 
Dr. Dénges, this opinion reduced 
Article 2(7) to absurdity. In view of 
San Francisco decisions on Articles 
55 and 56, Article 2(7) must, there- 
fore, be construed in the widest sense 
of prohibiting recommendation and 
discussion on matters within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of states. 

Also unfounded was the contention 
that the Union’s agreement to enter 
into preliminary talks with India and 
Pakistan constituted a tacit admission 
of United Nations competence. In 
communicating with India and Pakis- 
tan, the Union had made it clear that 
its action was without prejudice to 
its views on the question of jurisdic- 
tion and also that its agreement to 
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hold the preliminary talks was the 
result of discussion in London in 
April 1949 between the Prime Min- 
isters of the Union and India at a 
conference of Commonwealth Pre- 
miers. 

Nor was there any analogy be- 
tween the item before the Committee 
and the Assembly’s action on the 
Soviet wives of foreign officials in 
the U.S.S.R. The latter case involved 
persons who were not U.S.S.R. na- 
tionals. The United Nations, reason- 
ed Dr. Dénges, was therefore not 
attempting to interfere with the way 
a state treated its own nationals. 


Completely unfounded, too, was 
the argument that there were treaty 
arrangements between the Union and 
India, apart from the Charter, which 
made the question one for interna- 
tional intervention. No draft of any 
treaty had been drawn up or signed 
at the conference between the two 
powers in 1926 on the question of In- 
dians in the Union. The conclusions 
reached were announced on Febru- 
ary 21, 1927, both in India and the 
Union in two somewhat disjointed 
documents, which contained policy 
statements by the two Governments 
in the widest and most general terms 
rather than treaty rights and obliga- 
tions defined or circumscribed with 
any degree of legal precision. No 
treaty obligations therefore existed. 


India to Blame 


Dr. Doénges then went on to argue 
that it was India’s fault that the 
round-table conference had not been 
held, contrary to india’s assertions 
that the Union was to blame. Detail- 
ing the circumstances of arrange- 
ments for the round-table conference, 
Dr. Dénges made the point that as 
a gesture of goodwill South Africa 
was prepared to waive its demand 
that India and Pakistan restore diplo- 
matic relations and lift their trade 
sanctions. Pakistan made a notable 
contribution by removing trade sanc- 
tions. But India remained adamant. 


India had agreed to the holding of 
the conference while the 1946 Act 
as amended had still been in force. 
The Group Areas Act admittedly 
did not discriminate against Indians 
as was alleged of the 1946 Act. The 
Group Areas Act, on the other hand, 
applied to all sections of the popula- 
tion of the Union, including Euro- 
peans. It was difficult to understand 
why passing this Act should be ad- 
duced as a reason for not participat- 
ing in the proposed conference when 


no such objection had been made in 
regard to the 1946 Act which dealt 
specifically with Asiatics. 


Assurances by Union 


India, further, had admitted that 
it had known of the purport of the 
Group Areas Bill before the February 
agreement this year, but claimed that 
it was not aware that the Bill would 
be introduced before the round-table 
conference. The Union Government, 
however, had given the assurance 
that no group area would be declared 
before December 1950. If the con- 
ference had taken place as South 
Africa had suggested, between Sep- 
tember 15 and November 15, it 
would have preceded any declaration 
of any group area under the Act. 
South Africa had also informed In- 
dia and Pakistan that any agreed 
solution at the conference which en- 
tailed amending its legislation would 
be acted on appropriately and the 
necessary amendments introduced in 
Parliament. 

Thus no law, no matter when 
passed, curbed the scope of the con- 
ference discussions. It was therefore 
clear that India was responsible for 
the conference not taking place. 


Unfounded Charge 


The charge that South Africa had 
denied certain of its citizens funda- 
mental rights and freedoms was 
entirely unfounded. No person, what- 
ever his race, color or religion, had 
been denied the basic rights and fun- 
damental freedoms long recognized 
in international law and envisaged in 
the Charter: freedom of conscience, 
religion and speech. 

The very nature of the unique 
problem with which it was con- 
fronted had admittedly compelled the 
Union to differentiate between the 
various racial groups but that did 
not constitute a violation of the 
human rights and fundamental liber- 
ties enunciated in the Charter. The 
world should, however, recognize the 
complexity of the problem which the 
Union Government was called upon 
to solve. That Government could not 
share its responsibility with any out- 
side authority, since it alone would 
have to bear the consequences of 
ultimate failure. 

Drawing attention to the steps 
taken by his Government to improve 
the health, social conditions, and edu- 
cation of the peoples entrusted to its 
care, he pointed out it was spending 
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more per capita on developing social 
services among non-Europeans than 
any other power in Africa. Describ- 
ing other measures such as prohibit- 
ing land alienation, controlling the 
supply of liquor, and protection 
against want, Dr. Dénges pointed 
out that there was an increase in the 
indigenous population in South 
Africa, whereas in many other 
countries it had almost died out. 
Indigenous peoples of neighboring 
terrritories had been __ irresistibly 


drawn towards South Africa by the 
better living conditions it offered. 
Persons of Indian origin in the 
Union had also benefited from the 
country’s increasing prosperity. In 
many respects they were much better 
off than their compatriots in India. 


Conference Still Possible 


In reply to the appeal made to him 
by the representative of Pakistan, Dr. 
Dénges once more stated that a 
round-table conference was still pos- 
sible, and that the South African 
Government would submit to Parlia- 
ment draft amendments to the exist- 
ing legislation if amendment was 
necessary to reach a final solution. 
However, until the Charter had been 
amended to make the treatment of 
minorities an international matter, or 
to call for an international conven- 
tion on the treatment of minorities, 
India’s argument on the Assembly’s 
competence would be invalid. 

Dr. D6nges also maintained that 
India had gone further and further 
along the path of intervention in con- 
nection with the treatment of South 
African citizens. In 1946 and 1947 
India had limited its complaint to 
South African citizens of Indian 
origin; in 1949 the complaint had 
been extended to include all non- 
Europeans; and in 1950 the com- 
plaint had dealt with the provi- 
sions of a law applicable to all the 
inhabitants of the Union. 


India’s Reply 


Summing up India’s argument on 
competence, Dr. G. S. Pathak said 
that South Africa’s conduct violated 
the agreements of 1927 and 1932 
between the two Governments, and 
the principles of the Charter relating 
to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. In 1946, 1947, and 1949, 
the United Nations had decided the 
question of competence in favor of 
the Indian view. The treatment of 
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Indians in the Union of South Africa 
had impaired the friendly relations 
between two Member states. Further, 
Article 14 of the Charter empowered 
the General Assembly to recommend 
meaures for the peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, including situations 
resulting from a violation of Charter 
provisions. 

The Indian delegation, however, 
had never asked for direct interven- 
tion by the United Nations. For that 
reason alone, Article 2, paragraph 7, 
could not be invoked, regardless of 
the fact that it could not in any case 
apply to the human rights question. 

To accept South Africa’s opinion 
would therefore be equivalent to de- 
claring the General Assembly power- 
less in cases where Charter provisions 
were violated or relations between 
Member states impaired. 


Reasons for Failure 


In a second speech, Mrs. Pandit 
challenged Dr. Dé6nges’ argument 
that the withdrawal of the Indian 
High Commissioner from the Union 
and India’s imposition of trade sanc- 
tions were among the causes of the 
failure to hold the round-table con- 


ference. The High Commissioner, she 
pointed out, had been withdrawn 
three years before the conference was 
even proposed, and so could not be 
regarded as a cause of the failure. 


The trade ban was imposed as a 
protest against the Asiatic Land Ten- 
ure and Indian Representation Act 
of 1946. Further, the Indian Gov- 
ernment had made it clear in a tele- 
gram sent on February 10 this year, 
that it was ready to lift the trade 
ban if the South African Government 
on its part suspended the action 
which had led to it. Such an attitude 
could therefore not be regarded as 
an attempt to wreck the prospects 
of the conference. Failure to hold it 
was the result of the policy underly- 
ing the Group Areas Act, which had 
prevented India and Pakistan from 
finding any scope of agreement with 
the Union Government. 


The Committee could not take 
seriously the statement that the 
Group Areas Act did not involve 
discrimination because it applied to 
all persons in the Union, since that 
Act would be administered by Euro- 
peans. Persons of Indian origin would 
thus be at the mercy of a Govern- 
ment which, by accepting the prin- 


RESOLUTION ON TREATMENT OF INDIANS 
IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 44 (1) 
and 265 (III) relating to the treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa, 

Having considered the communi- 
cation by the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of India to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations dated 
July 10, 1950. 

Having in mind its resolution 103 
(I) of November 19, 1946, against 
racial persecution and discrimina- 
tion, and its resolution 217 (III) 
dated December 10, 1948, relating 
to the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, 

Considering that a _ policy of 
“racial segregation” (Apartheid) is 
necessarily based on doctrines of 
racial discrimination; 

1. Recommends that the Govern- 
ments of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa proceed, in 
accordance with resolution 265 
(IIL), with the holding of a round- 
table conference on the basis of 
their agreed agenda and bearing in 
mind the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 


2. Recommends that in the event 
of failure of the governments con- 
cerned to hold a round-table con- 
ference before April 1, 1951, or to 
reach agreement in the round-table 
conference within a reasonable time, 
there shall be established for the 
purpose of assisting the parties in 
carrying through appropriate nego- 
tiations a commission of three 
members, one to be nominated by 
the Government of the Union of 
South Africa, another to be nomi- 
nated by the Governments of India 
and Pakistan and the third nomi- 
nated by the other two or in default 
of agreement between these two in 
a reasonable time by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations; 

3. Calls upon the Governments 
concerned to refrain from taking 
any steps which would prejudice the 
success of their negotiations, in par- 
ticular, the implementation or en- 
forcement of the provisions of “The 
Group Areas Act” pending the con- 
clusion of such negotiations; 

4. Decides to include this item in 
the agenda of the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 
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ciple of apartheid had clearly shown 
that it favored discrimination. 

Mrs. Pandit then accepted the five- 
power proposal as amended by Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, Philippines, Uruguay, 
Cuba and Iraq. She did however de- 
sire a vote On the draft which India 
had proposed with Burma, Indonesia 
and Iraq. 


Decisions 


On a motion by Syria, the Com- 
mittee then decided by 35 votes to 3, 
with 17 abstentions in a roll-call vote, 
that it was competent to consider and 
vote on the proposals before it. Ex- 
plaining the United Kingdom’s ab- 
stention, Mr. Coulson said it was for 
the International Court and not the 
General Assembly to determine the 
question of competence. Mr. Birgi 
(Turkey) abstained because the reso- 


lution left unresolved the larger prob- 
lem of competence regarding the 
general juridical implications of the 
Charter limiting the legal jurisdiction 
of Member states in human rights 
questions. 


In a roll-call and paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote, the Committee then 
approved the five-power draft resolu- 
tion, as amended by Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, 
the Philippines and Uruguay, by 26 
votes to 6, with 24 abstentions. 


India, on behalf of Burma, Indo- 
nesia and Iraq, then withdrew the 
four-power draft, but reserved the 
right to re-submit it elsewhere. It did 
not, however, do so in plenary, when 
the Committee’s draft was approved, 
after a paragraph-by-paragraph roll- 
call vote, by 33 votes to 6, with 21 
abstentions. 


Trusteeship Council to Hold 
Ninth Session in New York 


HE Trusteeship Council has de- 

cided against a United Kingdom 
proposal inviting it to hold its ninth 
regular session next summer in Lon- 
don. Meeting in special session on 
November 22 the Council, by 5 
votes to 6 with | abstention, decided 
not to hold its session away from 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York. 

John Fletcher-Cooke, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, extending his Govern- 
ment’s invitation, said various items 
would be furnished free of charge 
to the Council delegations and the 
necessary conference and office fa- 
cilities provided. In considering the 
invitation the Council had before it 
Secretariat documents giving the fi- 
nancial implications. These disclosed 
that it would cost about $93,000 to 
hold a session in Geneva and about 
$158,400 in London. Dr. Victor 
Hoo, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Trusteeship Affairs, said adequate 
conference facilities could be pro- 
vided for the ninth session at Head- 
quarters. 

Supporting an overseas session, 
Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought the Council should meet 
from time to time in the capitals of 
the Administering Authorities, as 
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members could then meet with ex- 
perts on colonial problems. Enrique 
de Marchena, of the Dominican Re- 
public, considered that political and 
moral reasons justified the holding of 
a Council session away from Head- 
quarters. 


Economy Factors 


Other speakers opposed such a 
move on grounds of economy and 
efficiency. Sir Carl Berendsen said 
New Zealand strongly opposed a pro- 
posal which it believed was “a wan- 
ton waste of money.” 

The $150,000 which would be in- 
volved in going to London could 
hardly be justified at a time when 
there was talk of reducing funds for 
such organs as the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, said Awni Khalidy of Iraq. 

Other speakers similarly deplored 
any move involving extra expendi- 
ture, and the Council then decided 
against the London invitation. 

At the beginning of the Council’s 
meeting A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S. 
S.R., proposed an invitation to the 
representative of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of China to par- 
ticipate in the Council’s work. This 


General Assembly Pays 
Tribute to Memory of 
Venezuelan President 


The General Assembly observed a 
minute of silence at the opening of 
its meeting on November 16 in 
memory of Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud, President of Venezuela. 

President Nasrollah Entezam ex- 
tended the condolences of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. “We are all horri- 
fied,” he said, “to learn of the assas- 
sination of the President of Vene- 
zuela.” 

After the minute of silence, Dr. 
Cesar Gonzalez thanked the Assem- 
bly in the name of the Government 
of Venezuela and expressed the ap- 
preciation of the Venezuelan delega- 
tion for the tribute to the memory 
of the late President. The President 
had been “vilely assassinated” on 
November 13, he said, and Vene- 
zuela appreciated the condolences, 
since “this painful event was the first 
time in the history of Venezuela that 
not alone a President, but any pub- 
lic officer, has been shot down by the 
hand of an assassin.” 


was defeated by 2 votes in favor 
(United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R.), 
to 9 against, with one abstention 
(Australia). 

The Council then decided that at 
its ninth session it would consider 
annual reports for both 1949 and 
1950 on six African Trust Territories, 
thereby expediting examination of 
such reports and reducing the in- 
terval hitherto existing between their 
submission and examination. 
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Assembly Notes Council’s Plan 
To Review Structure and Operation 


Recent Decision Confirmed 


N a general review of its organiza- 

tion and operation, the Economic 
and Social Council has been asked 
to consider the recommendation of 
the General Assembly that the reg- 
ional economic commissions be con- 
tinued. This was the sense of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Assembly by 
a vote of 48 to 2 with 2 abstentions 
on December 1. The same resolu- 
tion noted with satisfaction the 
Council’s decision “to undertake in 
the near future a complete review of 
its organization and operation and 
that of its commissions.” 


The General Assembly’s action 
was taken on the basis of the report 
of the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee on Chapters I, VIII and X of 
the Economic and Social Council’s 
report. 

Adopted at the same time were 
two other resolutions recommended 
by the Committee. The first, ap- 
proved by 51 votes to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions, concerned implementation 
of an earlier Assembly resolution on 
participation of Members in the 
work of the Council and made cer- 
tain recommendations to the Coun- 
cil concerning membership in its 
subsidiary organs. The second, 
adopted unanimously, suggested the 
desirability of participation in the 
work of the Council of the largest 
number of Members compatible with 
efficiency. 


Economies Sought 


During debate in the Joint Second 
and Third Committee on the por- 
tions of the Council’s report referred 
to that Committee for consideration 
a number of delegations expressed a 
desire for greater economies in the 
operation of the Council. A pro- 
gram of priorities to give greater 
direction to the work of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
was also proposed by members of 
the Committee. 


Although the United Nations is 
primarily a “security organization,” 
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the time has come for a general re- 
view of its work in the economic 
and social fields, said P. C. Spender, 
of Australia, at the opening of the 
Joint Committee’s general debate. 

Sufficient resources should be pro- 
vided to achieve the essential pur- 
poses defined in Article 55 of the 
Charter. The programs of the spe- 
cialized agencies should be restricted 
and their financial resources, in some 
cases, reallocated in the light of the 
relative importance of the work un- 
dertaken by them, Mr. Spender said. 
Australia would introduce a resolu- 
tion to this effect, calling for a re- 
view and report on the appropriate 
allocation of financial resources 
among the specialized agencies and 
the United Nations. 


Mr. Spender called upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly to take a “prompt and 
firm” decision which would estab- 
lish priorities in the economic and 
social fields and stabilize at existing 
levels the ordinary expenses of the 
Organization for such work. In do- 
ing so, the Assembly should give 
urgent attention to two positive tasks 
before it: the cultivation of a better 
sense of proportion and of a sounder 
appreciation of what was important, 
and a firmer control over the de- 
velopment of the specialized agen- 
cies. 


Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Greece and Belgium in 
general supported the need for a sys- 
tem of priorities. G. D. Rogers, of 
the United Kingdom, proposed that, 
before undertaking a specific project, 
the Council investigate and determine 
whether it could be integrated with 
other projects or financed from 
sources outside the United Nations. 
The Council also might profitably 
take into account similar work done 
by other organizations and assure it- 
self that necessary preliminary 
tudies had—been carried out. On 
the basis of such studies, the Coun- 
cil had been able in the case of tech- 
nical assistance and the maintenance 
of full employment, to make clear 
and unambiguous recommendations; 


he therefore recommended that it 
continue to employ this technique. 

Demitrios Lambros, of Greece, 
cited the Economic Commission for 
Europe as a typical example of pro- 
liferation of activities and creation 
of ineffective subsidiary organs. 
While at its last session ECE’s Com- 
mittee on the Development of Trade 
had achieved results justifying its 
existence, he could not say as much 
for other groups set up by the Com- 
mission. Subsidiary groups should 
be created only if they were to un- 
dertake useful and clearly defined 
work with objectives attainable with- 
in reasonable time. 


Should Not Curtail Work 


Delegates from Mexico, Chile, 
Cuba, Yemen, Lebanon and Saudi 
Arabia, agreed that certain eco- 
nomies should be effected if possible 
and that some general system of 
priorities might be appropriate. But 
they cautioned against curtailing the 
Council’s valuable activities. Its work 
in the economic field, particularly 
the results achieved by its regional 
economic commissions, was impres- 
sive. 

Mr. Shoukry Salamah, of Yemen, 
felt that the ultimate purpose of the 
United Nations was to create an at- 
mosphere in which economic and 
social services currently hampered 
by political factors could be fully 
developed. Considering this objec- 
tive, he believed that an attempt by 
the General Assembly to dictate 
priorities would be impractical, if 
not dangerous. Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, considered the increase in 
the scope and diversity of activities 
on economic and social problems a 
natural development. 

Experience had shown that ex- 
travagance at the right time had in 
some cases prevented unnecessary 
waste later, said Leon Jouhaux, of 
France. The Council had done well 
to attempt to balance its economic 
and social activities and had been 
wise to emphasize the latter. Per- 
haps, he concluded, economies could 
be brought about, and the Assem- 
bly’s task lightened, if the Council 
would itself submit suggestions and 
recommendations. 

Another topic of the debate was 
the Council’s role in the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the special- 
ized agencies. Galal Eldine, of Egypt, 
expressed satisfaction that the Coun- 
cil had not ignored its responsibili- 
tics in this field. Dr. Joza Vilfan, of 
Yugoslavia, on the other hand, felt 
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that many problems of the agencies 
could be solved if the Council placed 
more emphasis on_ co-ordination. 
Several representatives, including 
those of Australia and the United 
Kingdom, again urged the establish- 
ment of a system of priorities to 
govern the operations of the agencies 
and the stabilization of their ex- 
penditures at the current level. Other 
members, however, warned that too 
rigid co-ordination might result in 
the loss of individuality and prove 
harmful to the cultural and humani- 
tarian programs of the agencies. 

To improve efficiency and ensure 
greater participation by Member 
states, Mr. Eldine suggested that the 
membership be increased to 24. In 
practice, the permanent members of 
the Security Council had become de 
facto permanent members of the 
Economic and Social Council and 
Membership of the organization has 
grown to 60. Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia said they would support a 
proposal to that effect. 

So heavy is the work load, said 
Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, that the 
Council was unable to give full con- 
sideration to the numerous reports 
it received. He wondered whether 
it might not be advisable for the 
Council to meet in semi-permanent 
session between January and August 
of each year. The Lebanese delegate 
agreed although he saw that it might 
be difficult for highly qualify prin- 
cipal representatives to the Council 
to attend such sessions. He there- 
fore suggested the creation of an in- 
terim committee which would meet 
before each session of the Council 
and sit at least once between the 
sessions. 

Representatives of the Arab states 
urged that the Council pay greater 
respect to the principle of geographic 
representation. They pointed out that 
the Iraqi member of the Social Com- 
mission, for example, had been re- 
placed by an Israeli representative 
who, in the opinion of Mr. Abdul- 
lah Bakr, of Iraq, was not fully 
cognizant of the social problems 
peculiar to the Arab countries. The 
principle had also been disregarded 
in the case of the Council’s ad hoc 
Committee on Refugees and State- 
less Persons to which no representa- 
tive of an Arab state had been 
named, despite the fact that one mil- 
lion Arab refugees, victims of ag- 
gression, fell directly within the 
competence of that Committee. 

Amazasp Arutiunian, representing 
the Soviet Union, attributed the 
Council’s unsatisfactory situation to 
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its practice of taking up a number 
of questions of secondary import- 
ance, while consistently refusing to 
consider more significant matters 
such as discrimination against work- 
ers because of race or color. This 
situation could be traced directly to 
the fact that the Council was domi- 
nated by the Anglo-American powers 
who constantly deflected it from its 
real duties, refused to be guided by 
democratic principles, and, by pre- 
venting the participation of certain 
countries in the Council’s work, ob- 
structed world-wide co-operation in 
the economic and social spheres. 


In addition, the Soviet Union rep- 
resentative, supported by the repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Poland and the 
Byelorussian §S.S.R., attacked as il- 
legal the decision taken at the tenth 
session of the Council revising ar- 
rangements for consultation with 
non-government organizations. 


The Council had embarked, Mr. 
Arutiunian contended, upon a cam- 
paign of persecution against the or- 
ganizations, particularly in the labor 
field. In violation of the Assembly’s 
recommendations, it had deprived the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
of its right to submit items for in- 
clusion in the Council’s agenda, 


despite the valuable contributions 


which the wrFTuU had made to 
its work. The Council, should, there- 
fore, revoke its decision in this mat- 
ter as the effect of the new arrange- 
ments for consultation was to silence 
the non-government organizations. 


Representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa opposed the practice of hold- 
ing Council sessions away from the 
Headquarters. Mr. Rogers, of the 
United Kingdom, said that this re- 
sulted in the diversion of officials 
from their principal responsibilities 
for administration, planning and re- 
search. The South African repre- 
sentative remarked that this pro- 
cedure made it impossible for 
Member states not represented on 
the Council to remain informed of 
its activities through their perma- 
nent representatives assigned to the 
Headquarters. 


Three Resolutions Submitted 


During the general debate, three 
draft resolutions were submitted. The 
first, a joint proposal of seven dele- 
gations, was designed to note with 
satisfaction the Council’s decision to 
review its own organization and 


operation and that of its commis- 
sions. It would also recommend the 
continuance of its regional economic 
commissions with, if necessary, re- 
vised structure and terms of refer- 
ence. 

Egypt, in the second resolution, 
proposed that the Special Committee 
of the Council created to undertake 
this review be reminded of a previous 
Assembly resolution on the associa- 
tion with the Council’s activities of 
the largest possible number of Mem- 
bers. This earlier resolution had 
recommended in effect that member- 
ship of the Council’s subsidiary bod- 
ies be chosen on the basis of geo- 
graphical distribution, the contribu- 
tion Member countries might make 
to the Council’s work, and their ca- 
pacity for effective representation. 

The third draft resolution, spon- 
sored by Argentina, would transmit 
to the Council as the Assembly’s rec- 
ommendation the desire that the 
largest number of Members compat- 
ible with efficient operation partici- 
pate in the work of the Council and 
its subordinate bodies. 


Final Committee Action 


After dealing with the question of 
Korean relief and rehabilitation, the 
Joint Second and Third Committee 
completed its action on these sec- 
tions of the Economic and Social 
Council’s report with the adoption 
on November 20 of all three draft 
resolutions. 

G. T. Corley Smith, of the United 
Kingdom, opposed the joint resolu- 
tion which, because it carried in its 
second paragraph the recommenda- 
tion that the regional economic com- 
missions be continued, in his opinion 
prejudiced the findings of the Spe- 
cial Committee which was to review 
the Council’s organization. In this he 
was supported by the New Zealand 
representative, T. P. Davin, and by 
Mr. Dimitrios Lambros, of Greece. 
Representatives of Mexico, France, 
Chile and India, however, main- 
tained that if the United Kingdom 
view was accepted, the General As- 
sembly could not issue directives to 
subsidiary United Nations bodies. 

The resolution as a whole was 
adopted by the Committee by 32 
votes to 3, with 7 abstentions. 

After brief discussion, the Egyp- 
tian and Argentine draft resolutions 
were also approved, the former by a 
vote of 33 to 2 with 9 abstentions, 
and the latter by a vote of 33 to 0 
with 9 abstentions. 
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MR. ADRIAN PELT, the United Nations Commissioner in Libya 


General Assembly Schedules 


Libyan 


ROCEDURES and a time-table 

for the achievement of Libyan 
independence by January 1, 1952 
have been established by the General 
Assembly, acting upon the report of 
its ad hoc Political Committee (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. 1X, no. 9, p. 
455). The Assembly’s resolution, 
adopted on November 17, was ap- 
proved by a vote of 50 in favor, 
none opposed, with 6 abstentions. 

The resolution calls for the con- 
vening, as soon as possible and in 
any event before January 1, 1951, of 
a National Assembly “duly repre- 
sentative of the inhabitants of Libya” 
which will undertake the creation of 
a provisional Libyan government by 
April 1, 1951. The administering 
countries, with the co-operation of 
the United Nations Commissioner, 
will draw up a program by which 
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Independence 


their powers can be transferred to 
the Libyan Government. The gradual 
and progressive transfer of authority 
is to be completed by January 1, 
1952. 

The resolution also requests the 
Economic and Social Council, the 
specialized agencies, and the Secre- 
tary-General to extend to Libya 
“such technical and financial assist- 
ance as it may request and so far as 
they may be in a position to do so.” 
The latter phrase, put forward by the 
Union of South Africa as an amend- 
ment to the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Committee 
and adopted without discussion by a 
vote of 52 to none with 2 abstentions, 
constituted the only modification 
made by the Assembly in the Com- 
mittee’s draft. 

Finally, the resolution reaffirms 





the Assembly’s recommendation of a 
year ago that, up on the attainment 
of independence, Libya be admitted 
to the United Nations. (See box on 
page 692 for full text.) 


Composition of National Assembly 
Announced 


Adrian Pelt, United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya, informed the ad 
hoc Political Committee of the deci- 
sions reached by the Committee of 
21 regarding the composition of the 
National Assembly. The decisions 
were that the National Assembly 
would include 20 representatives 
from each of the three areas of 
Libya—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
the Fezzan—the representatives to 
be appointed rather than elected, 
with non-Libyan minorities excluded. 
The National Assembly would con- 
vene in Tripoli on November 25. 


Composition of National Assembly 
Criticized 


These decisions of the Committee 
of 21 were criticized at the Assem- 
bly’s plenary meeting. A National 
Assembly on this basis would not, 
Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon, said, 
be “fully representative of all the 
elements of the population in exact 
proportion to the population.” The 
Fezzan with a population of only 
40,000 would have equal representa- 
tion with Cyrenaica which had ten 
times that number of inhabitants. If 
this was the body that would define 
and elaborate the permanent Libyan 
constitution, Mr. Ammoun declared, 
then the will of the United Nations 
was being “traduced.” If this was not 
the case, then the present National 
Assembly should be recognized as a 
constitutent assembly preparing a 
constitution which would ultimately 
be submitted for approval to the 
Libyan people or their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Ammoun proposed that the 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, upon whose authority the Na- 
tional Assembly had been appointed, 
appear before the General Assembly 
to explain his concept of the Na- 
tional Assembly’s functions. 

Representatives of Iraq, El Salva- 
dor, Syria, Pakistan and Egypt sup- 
ported Mr. Ammoun’s position. Mo- 
hamed Fadhil al-Jamali, of Iraq, re- 
quested specific assurances from Mr. 
Pelt that the final Libyan constitu- 
tion would include democratic prin- 
ciples creating a national assembly 
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actually representing the Libyan peo- 
ple and that the present National 
Assembly would function only as a 
drafting body. 

The representative of the United 
States, Ernest A. Gross, expressed 
confidence that the National Assem- 
bly as constituted would “seek to es- 
tablish a government based on those 
democratic forms which are most 
suitable to Libya.” Mr. Amazasp A. 
Arutiunian, of the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand saw in the manner in 
which the National Assembly had 
been created further evidence of the 
attempts of the Administering Pow- 
ers to promote sectionalism in Libya 
and to forestall the establishment of 
a unified and independent state. 


Commissioner for Libya’s 
Statement 


The appointment, rather than the 
election, of representatives to the Na- 
tional Assembly had been decided 
upon by the Committee of 21 against 
his advice, Mr. Pelt informed the 
General Assembly on November 16. 
The principle of equal representation 
had been agreed upon, however, as a 
political expedient which the Fezzan 
and Cyrenaica had made a sine qua 
non of their participation in the Na- 
tion Assembly. Had this principle 
not been accepted the National As- 
sembly could not have met and the 
first important step toward Libyan 
independence could not have been 
taken. 

It was Mr. Pelt’s belief that neither 
of these principles should be incor- 
porated in the final constitution for 
Libya. But the General Assembly 
should, he suggested, recognize con- 
ditions in Libya as they are—that as 
a result of historical and geographical 
circumstances the three areas of 
Libya, despite numerous common 
characteristics, possessed local pecu- 
liarities, outlooks and interests which 
each wished to protect. 

Nonetheless, he would propose 
to the Council for Libya that the 
constitution formulated by the pres- 
ent National Assembly be considered 
a provisional instrument subject to 
approval and, if necessary, amend- 
ment by a parliament elected by the 
Libyan people as a whole. 


Immediate Libyan Elections 
Impossible 

Endorsing a Syrian statement that 
the present National Assembly could 
not be considered the National As- 


sembly referred to in the Assembly’s 
past or present resolutions, Wohid 
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Rasfot Bey, of Egypt, proposed that 
the ad hoc Committee’s draft reso- 
lution be amended by the plenary 
session to provide specifically for the 
election of the National Assembly to 
which it referred. 

On this Mr. Pelt commented that 
it would be absolutely impossible for 
elections to be held throughout Libya 
by January 1, 1951, the latest date 
by which, according ‘to the present 
resolution, the National Assembly 
was to convene. It had taken three 
months, for example, to prepare for 
the recent elections in the singie 
province of Cyrenaica. After con- 
sultation with local political leaders 
and United Kingdom authorities, it 
had been conservatively estimated 
that at least four months would be 
required to prepare for elections in 
Tripolitania. Preparations for the 
whole of Libya would require a cor- 
respondingly longer period and 
wou!d render impossible the achieve- 


ment of independence for Libya by 
the end of 1951. 

In order to provide sufficient time 
for the election of the National As- 
sembly, as the Egyptian representa- 
tive had proposed, Dr. Hector Cas- 
tro David, of El Salvador, sub- 
mitted a formal amendment by 
which the target dates for both the 
convening of the Assembly and the 
establishment of the provisional gov- 
ernment would be delayed by two 
months. 

Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, reminded 
the Assembly that the Committee’s 
draft resolution represented a com- 
promise in the interests of unanimity, 
a compromise resulting from a series 
of delicate negotiations among the 
members of the Committee. Once 
more in the interests of unanimity, 
Mr. Kyrou appealed to the Egyptian 
and Salvadorian representatives to 
withdraw their amendments, restrict- 
ing themselves to having their re- 


SAYID IDRISS EL SENUSSI, Emir of Cyrenaica, has been proclaimed the constitutional monarch 


of Libya by the National Constituent Assembly of that territory. 


Meeting at Tripoli on 


December 2, the Assembly adopted the following rresolution: “That Libya shall be constituted 
an independent sovereign state, that the form of the state shall be federal, and that its 
government shall be a democratic representative constitutional monarchy, under the crown 


of the Emir of Cyrenaica.” 


Emir whom it now considers the legal king of Libya. 


The National Assembly decided to submit this resolution to the 


The National Assembly, comprising 


20 representatives from each of Libya’s three provinces, will now draft a constitution for Libya 
which, in accordance with the General Assembly’s resolution of November 17, is to become 
an independent state by January 1, 1952. 








; 
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marks placed on record. Mr. Gross, 
supported by Sir Frank Soskice, 
pointed out the difficulty of enter- 
taining amendments to a compro- 
mise measure. Stating that a vote 
against the amendments was not to 
be construed as a vote against the 
elective principle for which they 
stood, Mr. Gross announced that he 
would oppose their adoption. 

Marcel Plaisant, of France, 
pointed out that the principle of 
equal representation as adopted in 
this instance for the Libyan National 
Assembly was a “classical” method 
in constitutional law, duly followed 
whenever a state was to be consti- 
tuted from parts enjoying equal 
rights at the time which they com- 
mitted themselves to a contractual 
link. + 

Speaking for the U.S.S.R. Mr. 
Arutiunian could not endorse com- 
promise solutions which sacrified the 
interests of the peoples concerned. 
It was, he felt, the responsibility of 
the General Assembly, rather than 
of the United Nations Commissioner, 
to define the nature of the National 
Assembly. He would therefore sup- 
port the amendments proposed by 
Egypt and El Salvador. 

Replying to a question put by the 
representative of Turkey, Mr. Pelt 
stated that in his opinion even the 
extension which the amendments 
proposed by El Salvador would grant 
was not sufficient to permit the or- 
ganization and conduct of elections 
On a nation-wide basis in Libya. 


Type of Government Questioned 


Various members of the General 
Assembly recorded their opinions 
that the resolution of November 21, 
1949, as well as the one under con- 
sideration, called by implication for 
the creation of Libya as a unitary 
state. Mr. Ammoun, of Lebanon, 
wondered whether the Commis- 
sioner, in permitting equal repre- 
sentation in the National Assembly, 
was not himself thinking instead in 
terms of a federation or a federal 
state. Mr. Ammoun pointed out that 
the three provinces of Libya were ad- 
ministrative divisions only and not 
states, and that they were unrelated 
to the true legal situation in Libya. 
Mohamed _ Salah-el-Din Bey, of 
Egypt, reminded the Assembly that 
under both Turkish and Italian con- 
trol, Libya had been treated as a 
single unit, even for administrative 
purposes. 

Agreeing with the concept of a 
unitary Libyan state, Mr. Arutiunian 
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felt that the Administering Powers 
during their occupation of Libya 
had taken deliberate steps to pro- 
mote sectionalism. He cited the crea- 
tion of puppet regional governments, 
the provision to each section of a 
separate constitution, the nationality 
legislation enacted, the migration and 
trade restrictions set up between the 
sections, and the introduction of sep- 
arate monetary systems as examples 
of their policy. He noted also that 
in the year elapsed since the adop- 





tion of the Assembly’s resolution in 
1949 no single organ of a unified 
Libya had been created. In co-opera- 
tion with the United States of Ameri- 
ca, the Administering Powers had 
built up military bases and had 
strengthened their occupation forces. 
Such action, Mr. Arutiunian empha- 
sized, was in no way “justified by the 
national interests of Libya” but con- 
tradicted those interests. It amounted 
to the conversion of Libya into a 
“military jumping-off place for the 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSIONER IN 
LIBYA AND REPORTS OF THE ADMINIS- 
TERING POWERS IN LIBYA 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBY 


The General Assembly 


Having resolved by its resoluton 
289 A (IV) of November 21, 1949, 
that Libya shall be constituted a 
united independent and sovereign 
State, 

Having noted the report of the 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, prepared in consultation with 
the Council for Libya, and those of 
the administering powers, submitted 
in accordance with General Assem- 
bly resolution 289 A (IV), as well 
as the statements made by the 
United Nations Commissioner and 
the representatives of the Council 
for Libya, 

Having noted in particular the 
confidence expressed by the United 
Nations Commissioner that the aim 
of the General Assembly, namely, 
that Libya should become an inde- 
pendent and sovereign State, will be 
attained within the time-limit pre- 
scribed, with the increasing of the 
administering powers with the Unit- 
ed Nations Commissioner and the 
mutual co-ordination of their activi- 
ties toward that end, 


Having noted the statements in the 
above-mentioned report of the Unit- 
ed Nations Commissioner regarding 
the needs of Libya for technical and 
financial assistance both before and 
after independence, if such assistance 
is requested by the Government of 
Libya, 

1. Expresses confidence that the 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, aided and guided by the ad- 
vice of the members of the Coun- 
cil for Libya, will take the neces- 
sary steps to discharge his functions 
toward the achievement of the in- 
dependence and unity of Libya 
pursuant to the above-mentioned 
resolution; 

2. Calls upon the authorities con- 
cerned to take all steps necessary 
to ensure the early, full and effec- 


tive implementation of the resolu- 
tion of November 21, 1949, and 
particularly the realization of the 
unity of Libya and the transfer of 
power to an independent Libyan 
Government; and, further 

3. Recommends 

(a) That a National Assembly 
duly representative of the inhabi- 
tants of Libya shall be convened as 
early as possible, and in any case 
before January 1, 1951; 

(b) That this National Assembly 
shall establish a Provisional Govern- 
ment of Libya as early as possible, 
bearing in mind April 1, 1951 as the 
target date; 

(c) That powers shall be progres- 
sively transferred to the Provisional 
Government by the administering 
powers in a manner which will en- 
sure that all powers at present ex- 
ercised by them shall, by January 1, 
1952, have been transferred to the 
duly constituted Libyan Govern- 
ment; 

(d) That the United Nations 
Commissioner, aided and guided by 
the advice of the members of the 
Council for Libya, shall proceed 
immediately to draw up a pro- 
gram, in co-operation with the 
administering powers, for the trans- 
fer of power as provided in sub- 
paragraph (c) above; 

4. Urges the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the specialized agen- 
cies and the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations to extend to 
Libya, in so far as they may be in 
a position to do so, such technical 
and financial assistance as it may 
request in order to establish a sound 
basis for economic and _ social 
progress. 

5. Reaffirms its recommendation 
that, upon its establishment as an 
independent State, Libya be admit- 
ted to the United Nations in accord- 
ance with Article 4 of the Charter. 
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accomplishment of aggressive pur- 
poses foreign to the Libyan people 
and to the interests of peace.” 

The Assembly, Mr. Arutiunian de- 
clared, should reach a “clear and 
unambiguous decision” as to the 
unification of Libya, the creation of 
suitable legislative and executive or- 
gans, and the withdrawal of foreign 
military personnel and the dismantl- 
ing of foreign military bases. He ac- 
cordingly introduced a formal reso- 
lution to that effect. 


A bicameral legislature, Mr. Pelt 
said, with a senate to be chosen by 
the three territories and a popular 
chamber to be elected by all the peo- 
ple, would he believed, reconcile the 
needs of unity and territorial par- 
ticularism. He would recommend 
that the Council of Libya consider 
such a solution. 


Two Resolutions on Libya Adopted 


The Assembly completed action 
on Libya on November 17. The 
Egyptian amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 24 to 20 with 15 ab- 


stentions. No vote was taken on the 
supplementary amendments submit- 
ted by El Salvador. The resolution 
as submitted by the ad hoc Political 
Committee was then approved by a 
vote of 50 to none with 6 absten- 
tions. 

Three votes were taken on the pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union. The first 
paragraph calling for the creation of 
Libya as a unified state was rejected 
by 23 votes in favor, 21 against, with 
10 abstentions. The first part of the 
second paragraph concerning the 
withdrawal of foreign troops and 
military personnel was rejected by 
36 votes to 11 with 5 abstentions. 
The final section of the draft per- 
taining to the dismantling of mili- 
tary bases was rejected by a vote of 
36 to 7 with 11 abstentions. 

On the same day, the General As- 
sembly, acting on the report of the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee, approved a resolution 
ensuring that Libya would be eligible 
without interruption to receive tech- 
nical assistance under the United Na- 
tions program. 





Assembly Approves Middle East 


Relief Measures 


PROGRAM continuing United 

Nations relief measures for the 
750,000 Arab refugees in the Middle 
East was adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 2. By a vote of 
46 in favor, 0 against and 6 absten- 
tions, the Assembly without debate 
endorsed recommendations of its ad 
hoc Political Committee originally 
submitted in a joint draft resolution 
by France, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

By its resolution the Assembly au- 
thorized the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East to con- 
tinue direct relief to refugees in 
need. It considered that the equiva- 
lent of $20,000,000 would be re- 
quired for direct relief of refugees 
not yet re-integrated into the Near 
Eastern economy during the period 
from July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952. 
The Relief Agency is instructed to 
establish a re-integration fund for 
such projects for the permanent re- 
establishment of refugees and their 
removal from relief as are requested 
by any government in the Near East 
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and approved by the Agency. For 
the purpose of this re-integration 
fund it is estimated that at least the 
equivalent of $30,000,000 should be 
contributed. 

The resolution requested the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly to ap- 
point a Negotiating Commitee of 
seven Or more members to consult 
with Member and _ non-Member 
states as to the amounts they would 
contribute to the relief and works 
program and the re-integration proj- 
ects. The resolution stipulated that 
these consultations take place during 
the current session of the General 
Assembly. When the Negotiating 
Committee has completed its work, 
the Secretary-General is to arrange 
a meeting of Member and non-Mem- 
ber states at which the financial com- 
mitments will be made known. 

Under the 14-point resolution, the 
Secretary-General is authorized, in 
consultation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Bud- 
getary Questions, to advance funds 
not exceeding $5,000,000 from the 
Working Capital Fund of the United 


Nations to finance current relief op- 
erations in the Near East. This is to 
be repaid not later than December 
31, 1951. The Secretary-General and 
the specialized agencies are called 
upon to utilize fully the Relief Agen- 
cy’s facilities in co-ordinating tech- 
nical assistance programs. 


The resolution commends the aid 
and services rendered by various or- 
ganizations for Palestine refugee re- 
lief and also expresses appreciation 
for the assistance given by United 
Nations specialized agencies. The lat- 
ter are urged to continue to furnish 
all possible aid. 


The Assembly resolution was the 
outcome of a long debate in the ad 
hoc Political Committee during 
which many proposals were exam- 
ined. The Committee considered a re- 
port from the Director of the Relief 
Agency, Howard Kennedy, which 
estimated that $50,000,000 would be 
needed to cover relief and re-integra- 
tion operations from July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1952. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 11.) 


Repatriation Question 


Meanwhile, the question of imple- 
menting an earlier Assembly resolu- 
tion concerning repatriation of Pal- 
estine refugees and payment of com- 
pensation to them has been debated 
at length by the ad hoc Political 
Committee. Discussion on this item 
began on November 7, when Egypt 
introduced a draft resolution calling 
for creation of a United Nations 
Agency for the Repatriation and 
Compensation of Palestien Refugees. 
Egypt proposed that such an agency 
should arrange for repatriation and 
payment of compensation. The agen- 
cy, in collaboration with the com- 
petent governments and authorities, 
would safeguard the refugees’ prop- 
erty. The competent governments 
would be invited to furnish guaran- 
tees that there would be no discrim- 
ination against refugees returning to 
their homes in law or fact. Refusal 
of any government or authority to 
comply with the resolution would 
be treated as proof of a breach of 
the peace as per Article 39, calling 
for United Nations investigation and 
the taking of appropriate measures. 

When the Committee resumed dis- 
cussion of the question on November 
27, three other proposals were sub- 
mitted. A joint draft by France, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, and the 
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Trusteeship Agreem ent 


Adopted For Somaliland 








Italy to Prepare Territory for Independence After Ten Years 


HE former Italian colony of 

Somaliland became the eleventh 
United Nations Trust Territory 
when, on December 2, the General 
Assembly gave its final approval to 
a draft Trusteeship Agreement for 
the territory. By 44 votes to 6, with 
no abstentions, the Assembly en- 
dorsed the draft Agreement under 
the terms of which Somaliland will 
be administered as a Trust Territory 
until the attainment of its independ- 
ence in ten years’ time, 

A year ago the Assembly, in its 
resolution on the disposal of Italy’s 
former colonies in Africa, decided 
that Somaliland should become an 
independent and sovereign state ten 
years from the date of the Assembly’s 
approval of a Trusteeship Agreement 
for the territory, with Italy as Ad- 
ministering Authority in the interim. 
A United Nations Advisory Council, 
consisting of the representatives of 
Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines 
will aid and advise Italy in its ad- 
ministration. The draft Agreement 
was drawn up by the Trusteeship 
Council last January and Italy as- 
sumed provisional administration at 
Mogadiscio on April 1. 

The Assembly adopted the draft 
Agreement without debate, brief 
explanations of vote being given only 
by Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. In opposing the adoption 
of the Agreement these delegations 
repeated their views expressed in 
Committee debate. 


Advisory Council’s Work 


Debate in Committee began with 
a statement by E. de Holte-Castello, 
of Colombia, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council for Somaliland. The 
Council, he said, had been present 
at the birth of the new Trust Terri- 
tory and had witnessed its first steps 
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and difficulties. Somaliland’s econ- 
omy was rudimentary and it had no 
mineral resources. Stock-raising and 
agriculture, the main occupations, 
provided a bare livelihood for the 
people. Thanks to the efforts of Eu- 
ropean and particularly Italian set- 
tlers, cultivation of sugar cane, 
bananas and cotton for export had 
been developed during the Italian oc- 
cupation. Living standards were still 
low and educational facilities limited. 
Such were the meagre elements on 
which the country’s independence 
must be built within ten years. 

So far the Advisory Council’s ad- 
vice had been sought on two im- 
portant questions, said Mr. Holte- 
Castello. These were the composi- 
tion of the Territorial Council and 
the vernacular language of the terri- 
tory. The first question was partic- 
ularly delicate and complex and the 
Advisory Council had thought it bet- 
ter not to give the Administering Au- 
thority precise instructions, but to 
define general principles. It had felt 
that consideration should be given 
not only to political but to tribal 
representation, as the majority of the 
inhabitants were nomads. A large 
place should also be given to the 
political parties which represented 
“dynamic groups” so _ that the 
younger elements might share in the 
management of the country’s affairs. 

Finally, the Advisory Council had 
thought it undesirable for officials of 
the Italian administration to be on 
the Territorial Council, although they 
might well be called upon as advisers. 
With regard to the vernacular, the 
Advisory Council had recommended 
the adoption of Arabic, for technical 
and, more especially, for political 
reasons. Furthermore, it was the lan- 
guage used in economic relations, 
culture and religion in the territory. 
While convinced that the Adminis- 


tering Authority would fulfil its task 
in the spirit of the Trusteeship 
Agreement, Mr. Holte-Castello said 
it was essential that the Advisory 
Council should be consulted on all 
matters specified in the Agreement, 
in accordance with its terms. He 
added that the public security situa- 
tion at Mogadiscio, where tension 
had previously prevailed, was now 
satisfactory. 


Italy’s Assurances 


The Committee next heard a state- 
ment by the representative of Italy, 
Giuseppe Brusasca. The Administer- 
ing Authority, he assured the Com- 
mittee, was determined to prepare 
Somaliland for independence in a 
spirit of justice, peace, liberty and 
progress, implementing the terms of 
the Trusteeship Agreement accord- 
ing to the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. Italian troops were already 
being repatriated and the police 
force—some 1,800 strong—was ex- 
clusively recruited from the local 
population. About 3,926 Somalis 
were now employed in the civil 
administration. 

Mr. Brusasca also pointed to the 
creation of a national currency, in- 
creased school classes; provision for 
adult education, the establishment of 
a technial and preparatory school, 
and substantially increased expendi- 
ture on educational and medical serv- 
ices. October 24—United Nations 
Day—was celebrated as a holiday in 
the territory and the United Nations 
flag was flown alongside that of the 
administration. Somalis were being 
encouraged to take an active part in 
public life by the setting up of dis- 
trict councils and by organizing refer- 
enda. The referendum method, for 
instance, had been used in ascertain- 
ing the population’s views on the 
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vernacular to be used in teaching and 
the composition of the Territorial 
Council. For drawing up a program 
of economic development, it was 
proposed to recruit technicians. On 
the other hand, Italy did not intend 
to encourage immigration as_ the 
climate of the country was unsuit- 
able for Europeans. Italy gave for- 
mal assurances of its intention of ful- 
filling the functions with which it 
was entrusted in Somaliland in the 
spirit of understanding and interna- 
tional collaboration it had already 
displayed. Above all it would con- 
tinue to guarantee full respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 


Ethiopia’s Case 


The Committee then turned to a 
draft resolution submitted by Ethi- 
opia, the operative part of which 
would have the Assembly declare 
that the Fourth Committee was not 
seized of a Trusteeship Agreement 
by the “states directly concerned.” 
The draft further stated as no such 
agreement had been submitted for 
approval, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Articles 79, 83, and 85 of 
the Charter, the United Nations was 
unable to proceed further with the 
question of former Italian Somali- 
land. 

Explaining the proposal, Blatta 
Ephrem Tewelde Medhen, of Ethi- 
opia, recalled that the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on the future of 
Somaliland had stated that the terri- 
tory “shall” be placed under the 
Trusteeship System with Italy as 
administrator. Ethiopia contended 
that in this matter the Assembly had 
acted ultra vires. Even if one sup- 
posed that the United Nations could 
designate a non-Member state as the 
Administering Authority, it was still 
necessary to remember that under 
Article 79, the terms of the Trustee- 
ship must be agreed upon by the 
states “directly concerned.” Ethiopia 
was directly concerned but had not 
given its support to the resolution; 
nor had the Trusteeship. Council 
made any attempt to ascertain the 
views of the countries directly con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Medhen maintained that the 
document before the Committee 
could not be baptized as a draft 
Trusteeship Agreement by simple 
fiat of the Council. If the Commit- 
tee failed to take Ethiopia’s position 
into consideration, or recall its 
earlier warnings on the Somaliland 
question, and decided to approve the 
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draft Trusteeship Agreement, then it 
would be violating Article 2, par- 
agraph 7, of the Charter by inter- 
vening in matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state. 
In that event Ethiopia would be 
obliged to take all necessary steps to 
defend its rights. 


During the ensuing debate several 
representatives agreed with Ethiopia’s 
arguments. Jozef Winiewicz, of Po- 

.. land, considered 
that Somaliland’s 
future opened up 
new possibilities 
to the United Na- 
tions, giving it an 
opportunity to 
designate itself as 
an Administering 
- Authority, and to 
work out inde- 
pendence within 
'a few years, But 
Jozef Winiewicz Italy had been 

named  adminis- 
trator and it was already ob- 
vious that economic and _ social 
conditions in Somaliland, were 
deteriorating. The draft Trusteeship 
Agreement merely adopted the much- 
criticized provisions of the existing 
Trusteeship Agreements which em- 
powered the Administering Authori- 
ties to put the interests of the met- 
ropolitan country before those of the 
indigenous inhabitants. 


Bedrich Biheller, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, was similarly convinced that 
only a direct United Nations admin- 
istration could satisfy the Somalis 
and prepare the country for its in- 
dependence. Italian administration 
would revive Italian colonialism 
which was not in the interest of that 
country, nor of its development and 
standing among the United Nations. 


Mr. Biheller referred to two main 
shortcomings in the document. First, 
the administration was placed entire- 
ly in the hands of the Italian admin- 
istrator; the opinion of the Advisory 
Council need not be sought and that 
body had no power to participate 
decisively in shaping the territory’s 
development. Moreover, the repre- 
sentative opinions of the Somalis 
themselves were left out of the pic- 
ture altogether. The Agreement con- 
tained no safeguards against the in- 
troduction of measures leading to a 
permanent establishment of a for- 
eign colonial power in a Trust Ter- 
ritory, nor any safeguards against 
possibilities that, after ten years, the 
Administering Authority might de- 
clare itself unable to turn over ad- 





ministration to a Somali national 
government. 

Secondly, Mr. Biheller said, the 
Agreement contained no provision 
that the elected representatives of the 
Somali people were to be given an 
appropriate part in legislative activi- 
ties, although the time-limit of ten 
years necessitated such action. The 
proposed Territorial Council could 
not be regarded as an embryo of a 
future legislative body. Provisions 
for safeguarding the economic and 
social interests of the Somalis were 
also inadequate, and gave foreign ex- 
ploitation a big grip on the territory. 
It was also significant that no article 
in the draft Agreement obliged the 
Administration to respect workers’ 
rights to set up trade unions; nor 
were any guarantees provided 
against the practice of discrimination 
against indigenous workers. There 
was also no provision making teach- 
ing in the indigenous tongues obli- 
gatory, despite the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations. 


Police Forces 

Drawing particular attention to 
Article 6 of the draft Agreement, 
concerning the raising of police and 
defence forces, Mr. Biheller called 
for the categorical rejection of these 
provisions. They allowed the Italian 
Government to increase its own mil- 
itary forces beyond the limits laid 
down by the Peace Treaty, under the 
pretext of developing the Somali de- 
fence forces. Furthermore, Article 6 
provided opportunities for building a 
strategic base in Somaliland which, 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States, could be used for aggressive 
purposes not only against the 
U.S.S.R. but also against the national 
liberation of the colonial peoples. It 
was clear, why the majority in the 
Assembly last year had decided the 
fate of Somaliland in this way. 

These views were shared by T. T. 
Tajibaev, of the U.S.S.R. Ethiopia, 
he said, was quite justified in raising 
the question of the illegality of the 
draft Agreement, the provisions of 
which should have been approved 
only in agreement with the states 
directly concerned. 

A majority of other speakers op- 
posed Ethiopia’s proposal and ex- 
pressed support for the draft Trus- 
teeship Agreement. 

The representative of Canada 
argued that the Committee had no 
competence to declare that a para- 
graph in an Assembly resolution had 
been illegally adopted. In other 
words, by endorsing Ethiopia’s draft 
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proposal, the Committee would im- 
ply that the Assembly had no right 
to adopt certain provisions in its 
resolution of November 21, 1949, 
regarding former Italian Somaliland. 

While appreciating Ethiopia’s anx- 
iety, Francis Trebinjac, of Yugo- 
slavia, said the document before 
them was merely a draft which the 
Committee and the Assembly were 
entirely free to amend or even reject. 
Ethiopia was free to participate in 
drafting the final text of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, but any postpone- 
ment would prejudice the interests of 
the people of Somaliland. 

Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, 
did not find much to criticize in the 
draft Agreement, but wondered 
whether special mention should have 
been made of Islamic culture and 
religion, for on such matters the 
Agreement should be strictly neutral. 
He recognized the fact that Islamic 
culture and religion were strongly 
interwoven in the life of the Somalis 
and welcomed the guarantees for 
freedom of religion which were given 
in Article 19 of the draft Agreement. 

Ahmed M. Farrag, of Egypt, 
thought the draft Agreement repre- 
sented a fairly 
good compromise 
of the many fac- 
tors involved. The 
most important 
thing was the 
way in which the 
Agreement was 
implemented, and 
Mr. Farrag hoped 
that a liberal at- 
titude would al- 
ways prevail in 

Mr. Ahmed M. Farrag this respect. 

Covet) The Philippines 
delegation did not wish to reject 
without examination Ethiopia’s claim 
to be considered as a state directly 
concerned in this matter, said D. 
Macapagal. Nevertheless, the Peace 
Treaty with Italy was the basis for 
the resolution whereby the Assembly 
last year instructed the Trusteeship 
Council to draw up a draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement with Italy. Mr. 
Macapagal cited paragraph 3, of 
Article 23, and paragraph 3 of 
Annex JI of the Italian Peace Treaty, 
which he maintained empowered the 
Assembly to draw up and adopt a 
Trusteeship Agreement for Somali- 
land. He urged that, in the interests 
of the people of Somaliland, the 
draft Agreement should be adopted 
and put into effect without further 
delay. When put to the vote the 
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Ethiopian draft resolution was re- 
jected by 34 votes to 6, with 7 
abstentions. 

Ethiopia then introduced a second 
proposal. This would have the Gen- 
eral Assembly request advisory opin- 
ions of the International Court of 
Justice on various points relating to 
the phrase “states directly con- 
cerned,” which appears in Article 79 
of the Charter. Mr. Medhen sub- 
sequently withdrew this draft, ex- 
plaining that he was doing so to 
facilitate the Committee’s work but 
reserved the right to introduce the 
motion again in plenary session. 


Nine-Power Proposal 


A revised joint draft resolution 
was then presented by Argentina, 
Colombia, Denmark, India, Iraq, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines 
and the United States. In addition 
to recommending the adoption of 
the draft Trusteeship Agreement, the 
draft called the Assembly’s partic- 
ular attention to the undertaking 
given by the representative of the 
Administering Authority to prepare 
Somaliland for independence in a 
spirit of justice, peace, liberty and 
progress, and to implement the 
Agreement’s terms in the spirit and 
letter of the provisions of the Char- 
ter. 

A majority of members expressed 
support for the draft. As one of its 
sponsors Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, said 
that on the whole the draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement was a good one and 
the specification of a time limit 
marked an historic step in the de- 
velopment of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. Italy had “turned over a new 
leaf” and in Somaliland had a great 
opportunity to vindicate the great- 
ness of Italian culture. The Admin- 
istering Authority should give the 
Somalis the benefits of the Italy of 
Dante, Raphael and Michaelangelo 
—not the Italy of Mussolini, Machi- 
avelli or Graziani. 

Various points regarding the draft 
Agreement and its enactment were 
made by other speakers. The repre- 
sentatives of Indonesia, India and the 
Philippines underlined the import- 
ance of creating an elective legislature 
in Somaliland. Soeleiman H. Tajib- 
napis, of Indonesia, drew atttention 
to the word “citizenship” in Article 
2 in the Declaration of Constitu- 
tional Principles attached to the draft 
Agreement, and considered that citi- 
zenship should first be granted to 


the indigenous inhabitants and later 
to non-indigenous persons who ful- 
filled the necessary requirements. 
There had been protests from Somali- 
land against the admission of large 
numbers of Italian immigrants. If 
those protests were borne out by the 
facts, then there was good reason for 
the Somalis to fear foreign domina- 
tion on their own soil. Assurances 
should be given by the Administer- 
ing Authority in this respect. 

B. Shiva Rao, of India, thought 
the Advisory Council in Somaliland 
should be able to submit reports at 
all times and not merely when the 
Trusteeship Council was in session. 
The Administration should also con- 
sult the Advisory Council on budg- 
etary matters. Mr. Rao felt it was 
unsatisfactory that the Advisory 
Council had actually been in Somali- 
land only five or six weeks during 
the past seven months. Despite the 
treacherous climate it was essential 
that members of the Council, or their 
alternates, should be in the territory 
most of the time. The body should 
also have some delegated authority 
and might, for example, be empow- 
ered to investigate petitions before 
passing them on to the Trusteeship 
Council. The Advisory Council 
should function as the “true agent 
of the Trusteeship Council,” and the 
Administering Authority should seek 
its advice on all questions. 

Although technical experts would 
have to be brought in from the out- 
side, Adnan Tamimi, of Saudi 
Arabia, said a serious effort should 
be made to train the local inhabitants 
to take over technical tasks. The 
Administering Authority should con- 
sult with the Advisory Council be- 
fore admitting any Europeans to 
Somaliland. Mr. Tamimi also 
thought it would be useful to estab- 
lish an agricultural school in the ter- 
ritory. 


No Legal Guarantee 


Dr. W. J. A. Kernkamp, of the 
Netherlands, pointed out that there 
was no absolute legal guarantee in 
the draft Agreement that the objec- 
tive of independence would in fact 
be reached within ten years’ time. 
The only absolute guarantee was the 
time-limit for the duration of Trus- 
teeship over the territory. Large- 
scale Italian immigration might, how- 
ever, deprive it of much of its value 
and it was therefore desirable to re- 
ceive assurances from Italy on that 
point. 
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Representatives of two Somaliland 
organizations, who participated as 
observers in the Committee’s deli- 
berations, also gave their views on 
the draft Trusteeship Agreement. 


Speaking for the Somali Youth 
Organization, Abdullahi Issa thought 
certain safeguards should be written 
into the Agreement which, at present, 
lacked adequate protection against 
large-scale Italian immigration. Mr. 
Issa said that since April 1, the num- 
ber of Italian civilians in the terri- 
tory had risen to about 9,000 in ad- 
dition to over 5,000 officers and men 
of the armed forces. Before that 
date there were less than 3,000 
Italians in Somaliland. On the pre- 
text of providing technical experts 
the Italian Government was _in- 
troducing large numbers of Italian 
families into the country. A verbal 
promise by Italy was not enough; the 
people of Somaliland must be pro- 
tected by suitable provisions in the 
Trusteeship Agreement. 


Mr. Issa also felt that the Agree- 
ment did not provide sufficient pro- 
tection against the alienation of land 
resources and claimed that, in the 
interests of the Somalis, a time-limit 
should be fixed for .leasing of land 
in the territory, which should not 
under any circumstances exceed a 
period of ten years. 


Fears Unfounded 


Islou Mohadelle, of the Confer- 
enza della Somalia, said the in- 
digenous inhabitants were satisfied 
with the terms of the draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement. Events had shown 
that there was no foundation for the 
fears expressed by some delegations 
over Somaliland’s future. His or- 
ganization’s only regret was that the 
Agreement did not provide for the 
return to Somaliland of the hinter- 
land which the United Kingdom had 
ceded to Ethiopia and which was 
essential for the economy of Somali- 
land. Nevertheless, Mr. Mohadelle 
was satisfied that the dominant 
theme of the whole policy being 
pursued by the Administering Au- 
thority was “Somaliland for the 
Somalis.” 

Questioned by the Soviet repre- 
sentative regarding the composition 
of his organization and why its 
memorandum to the United Nations 
had been signed only by vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Mohadelle said the Con- 
ferenza della Somalia comprised 
eight subsidiary organizations. The 
presidents of these organizations had 
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been on a pilgrimage to Mecca at 
the time the document had been cir- 
culated. 


Draft Opposed 


Emphatic opposition to the draft 
before the Committee, and to the 
draft Trusteeship Agreement, was 
submitted by T. T. Tajibaev, of the 
U.S.S.R., who contended that Italy 
had been granted Trusteeship ad- 
ministration over Somaliland under 
pressure from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Those pow- 
ers were bent on strengthening their 
strategic positions in that territory, 
with Italy’s assistance. Article 6 of 
the Agreement, authorizing the 
maintenance of police forces, would 
in reality enable the establishment 
of military bases and was completely 
inconsistent with the Charter. On 
the pretext of maintaining peace and 
good order in the territory the Agree- 
ment authorized measures designed 
to convert it into an Anglo-American 
base. 

The Agreement also made no pro- 
vision for the participation of the 
local population in administration, 
said Mr. Tajibaev. The Adminis- 
tration was exempted from consult- 
ing the Territorial Council except in 
“exceptional circumstances,” which 
meant that Italy’s authority was in 
fact absolute. The judicial system 
would also operate under its control. 
There were already reports of dis- 
crimination against Somalis, of ar- 
rests without warrants and the im- 
prisonment of numerous persons 
without trial. The Somali Youth 
League had protested about discrimi- 
nation against its members on ques- 
tions of employment in the adminis- 
tration and the public works. Despite 
Italy’s assurances to the contrary a 
year ago, discrimination was now 
being practised in Somaliland. For 
these and other reasons the U.S.S.R. 
could not accept the draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory. 


Italian Immigration 


Replying to various questions 
Giovanni Fornari, of Italy, assured 
the Committee that his Government 
would adhere to the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Council in 
Somaliland. There was no intention 
to increase the Italian population by 
encouraging immigration. Italy pro- 
posed only to introduce the experts 
needed for the territory’s economic 
development and the number of 


Italians there would actually be 
smaller than before the war. 

With regard to the acquisition of 
Somali citizenship, Mr. Fornari 
pointed out that Article 4 of the 
Declaration of Constitutional Prin- 
ciples required the Administering 
Authority to con- 
sult the Territo- 
rial Council on 
all matters other 
than defence and 
foreign affairs and 
the Council would 
therefore be con- 
sulted on the citi- 
zenship question. 
The Council 
would also’ be 
consulted on 
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tering Authority intended to estab- 
lish an elective legislature after the 
necessary period of preparation for 
such a body. 

After further debate the Commit- 
tee, on November 16, adopted the 
nine-power draft, recommending the 
approval of the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement, by 44 votes to 5, with 1 
abstention (Liberia). Ethiopia did 
not participate in the vote. Explain- 
ing his delegation’s abstention, H. F. 
Cooper said Liberia had always fa- 
vored direct United Nations Trustee- 
ship and opposed Trusteeship by a 
single power. Liberia also did not 
approve the terms of the draft Agree- 
ment regarding European immigra- 
tion and the sale of land. 





Committee Recommends 
Korea Service Award 


The award of a ribbon or other 
insignia as a_ service token for 
United Nations military personnel 
was recommended by the Sixth (Le- 
gal) Committee on November 30. 
The Committee, in its draft resolu- 
tion, paid tribute to “the valor and 
sacrifices of the men and women 
who have served on behalf of the 
United Nations in repelling aggres- 
sion in Korea.” The Secretary-Gen- 
eral would be asked to arrange, in 
co-operation with the Unified Com- 
mand, for the design and award of 
the insignia. 
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Assembly Approves Federation 


Proposal for Eritrea 


Former Italian Colony To Be Autonomous Unit Under Ethiopian Crown 


RITREA will be federated with 

Ethiopia, the General Assembly 
decided on December 2. The former 
Italian colony will become an auton- 
omous unit under the sovereignty of 
the Ethiopian crown not later than 
September 15, 1952. In taking this 
action the Assembly endorsed the 
recommendations of its ad hoc Po- 
litical Committee for a federation 
which would assure Eritrea’s full 
control over its domestic affairs. The 
resolution was adopted by 46 votes 
in favor, 10 against, with 4 absten- 
tions. 

The plan provides for a transi- 
tional period, to end not later than 
September 15, 1952. During this 
period an Eritrean government will 
be organized and a constitution pre- 
pared and put into effect. The 
United Kingdom, the present ad- 
ministering authority, will continue 
to conduct Eritrea’s affairs and a 
United Nations Commissioner will 
help organize an Eritrean adminis- 
tration as soon as possible. The six- 
page resolution (see box page 701 
for summary) also provides for an 
Imperial Federal Council, composed 
of equal numbers of Ethiopian and 
Eritrean members, which will meet 
once a year to examine the common 
problems of the federation. 


The Assembly’s approval of the 
federation plan marked the culmi- 
nation of many months of discussion 
and negotiation over the future of 
Eritrea—last of the former Italian 
colonies to be dealt with by the 
United Nations. A year ago the 
General Assembly decided to send 
out a commission of investigation to 
ascertain more fully the wishes of 
the people of Eritrea and the best 
means of promoting their welfare. 
This commission, composed of the 
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representatives of Burma, Guate- 
mala, Norway, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa, was unable 
to reach an agreed conclusion and 
its report presented three different 
solutions, representing the individual 
views of its members (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XI, no. 2). Briefly, these 
were: a 10-year period of trustee- 
ship to be followed by independence; 
complete union with Ethiopia; and, 
autonomy under a federation with 
Ethiopia. 

The Commission’s findings were 
considered last summer by the In- 
terim Committee of the General As- 
sembly which, in turn, failed to 
reach an agreed solution. The ques- 
tion was next taken up by the ad 
hoc Political Committee on Novem- 
ber 8. After intensive debate rang- 
ing over thirteen meetings, this Com- 
mittee finally recommended the fed- 
eration plan contained in a resolu- 
tion sponsored by Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Greece, Liberia, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Turkey and the 
United States. 


Assembly Voting 


Before approving this resolution, 
the Assembly rejected a U.S.S.R. 
proposal calling for immediate 
Eritrean independence, and a Polish 
proposal for Eritrean independence 
after three years. Both proposals 
called for the withdrawal of British 
occupation forces from the territory 
within three months, and provided 
for an outlet to the Red Sea for Ethi- 
opia through the port of Assab. The 
paragraphs of these proposals were 
rejected one by one, in a series of 
roll-call votes. 

The Assembly then decided, by 45 


votes to 5, with 6 abstentions, that 
a committee composed of the As- 
sembly President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents and two committee chairmen, 
should nominate one, two or three 
candidates for the post of United 
Nations Commissioner in Eritrea. 


In the roll-call vote on the feder- 
ation proposal the following cast 
negative votes: Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Pakistan, Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. 
and the Byelorussian S.S.R. The 
delegations of Israel, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden and Uruguay abstained. 


Accepting the federation plan, 
Ethiopia’s Foreign Minister, Ato 
Abte-Wold Aklilou, said his govern- 
ment would do its best to implement 
it. Although this compromise for- 
mula did not entirely respond to the 
aspirations of the majority of Eri- 
treans, or to the claims of his coun- 
try, Mr. Aklilou said it was “a for- 
mula of conciliation” and the seri- 
ous events of the present hour called 
for such a spirit of conciliation on 
all questions. Ethiopia accepted the 
necessary provisions for reassuring 
all indigenous and foreign minori- 
ties in Eritrea and would respect 
their rights and privileges. Political 
attitudes which had been adopted by 
any Eritrean groups would not be 
the occasion for bitterness or dis- 
crimination. There would in sub- 
stance be no majority or minority, 
Moslems or Christians. There would 
be no former political opponents or 
enemies. Former enemies would be- 
come friends and, in collaboration 
with Ethiopians, would write a new 
chapter in history demonstrating the 
profound verity and justice on which 
the work of the United Nations was 
based. 
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The arguments adduced by dele- 
gations opposing the resolution fol- 
lowed the same pattern as in Com- 
mittee debate. Dr. Carlos Garcia 
Bauer, of Guatemala, contended that 
the people of Eritrea did not want 
federation. After a very careful 
study of conditions on the spot, as 
well as in Ethiopia and Egypt, his 
delegation was convinced that Eritrea 
was capable in time of becoming an 
independent country. Guatemala 
therefore favored the proposal made 
by its Own representative and Pak- 
istan in the Commission’s report for 
an independent Eritrean state after 
ten years. Dr. Garcia Bauer agreed 
that immediate independence would 
lead only to chaos, and for that rea- 
son opposed the Soviet proposal. 

Endorsing these views, the repre- 
sentatives of El Salvador and Cuba 
both opposed the federation proposal 
as not adhering to the principles of 
self-determination. Dr. Francisco 
Ichaso, of Cuba, said it closed all 
doors on Eritrean independence and 
imposed a political structure on a 
colonial people. 

The Eritrean people had not really 
been consulted, said Hector David 
Castro, of El Salvador, who thought 
a plebiscite should have been held 
to determine whether the Eritreans 
wanted federation. The United Na- 
tions was trying to solve a problem 
which could only be solved by the 
people of Eritrea themselves. 


Moslem Satisfaction 


Dr. Fadhil Al-Jamali recalled that 
Iraq had proposed that a national 
assembly, representative of the 
Eritrean people, should decide the 
question of federation or inde- 
pendence. This solution had not been 
accepted. Since then, however, he 
had received assurances from Addis 
Ababa that the Arab and Moslem 
communities were happy about the 
federation plan—assurances which 
had been repeated by the Ethiopian 
representative. Iraq would there- 
fore vote for the federation plan. It 
should be supported by a strong vote 
as the plan would contribute to har- 
mony and good relationship between 
the peoples of Ethiopia and Eritrea. 

The representatives of the Soviet 
Union and four other Eastern Eu- 
ropean states reiterated the stand 
they had taken in Committee and 
called for Eritrean independence and 
the early withdrawal of British oc- 
cupation forces. Amazasp A. Aruti- 
unian, of the U.S.S.R., said that the 
United Nations should adopt a solu- 
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tion which would respond to the 
strivings of the Eritrean people for 
independence. The Assembly should 
not allow horse-trading between colo- 
nial powers to the detriment of the 
people of Eritrea. Continuation of 
British occupation, Mr. Arutiunian 
warned, would be fraught with dire 
consequences for the development of 
the territory. Only immediate inde- 
pendence could halt further deteri- 
oration. The colonial powers had 
always claimed that such countries 
were unready for independence. As 
to federation, the plan had origi- 
nated with the United States at the 
last session and that fact alone was 
enough to prove that it was not the 
solution, for the United States was 
becoming the power which deter- 
mined and controlled the exploita- 
tion of African peoples and the 
federation plan was only an expres- 
sion of its concern over Africa. 
These views were supported by the 


representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Byelorussian S.S.R., and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. The Federa- 
tion proposal was a flagrant contra- 
diction of the principles embodied in 
Article 1 of the Charter, said Stanis- 
law Gajewski, of Poland. It settled the 
fate of a people without any regard 
for their aspirations. On the other 
hand, the Soviet proposal was based 
on the principle of self-determina- 
tion and it envisaged the conditions 
without which independence could 
not be achieved — namely, the 
prompt withdrawal of British troops. 
Federation was only a mask to pro- 


‘vide for annexation. 


United Kingdom Pledge 


In a final statement Sir Frank So- 
skice, of the United Kingdom, re- 
peated his government’s pledge that 
it would do its best to implement the 
federation plan. It was its earnest 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ITALY and Ethopia exchange greetings follownig the Assembly's decision 
on Eritrea: Giuseppe Brusasca, of Italy (left), and Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou, of Ethiopia (right). 
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hope that the implementation of the 
proposals would contribute not only 
to the happiness and well-being of 
the Eritreans, but also open a new 
chapter in East Africa. It was hoped 
that the plan would lead to fruitful 
collaboration between Eritrea and 
her larger neighbor. The United 
Kingdom also recognized the funda- 
mental rights of Italians established 
in Eritrea to continue to live and 
work there. Italian skill had made a 
useful contribution to the well-being 
of Eritrea. 

The Assembly then proceeded to 
vote on the proposals submitted, and 
the draft resolution for a federation 
plan was adopted by 46 votes to 10, 
with 4 abstentions. 


Other Proposals 


In addition to the 14-nation pro- 
posal, recommending a detailed plan 
for a federation with Ethiopia, four 
other draft resolutions were con- 
sidered by the Committee during its 
ten-day debate on Eritrea. The first 
of these, a U.S.S.R. proposal, recom- 
mended that Eritrea should be 
granted independence immediately; 
that British occupation forces be 
withdrawn within three months of 
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the Assembly’s adoption of this pro- 
posal; and that Ethiopia be ceded 
that part of Eritrean territory neces- 
sary to secure its access to the sea 
through the port of Assab. 

Iraq proposed that the question of 
whether Eritrea should enter into 
some form of federation, or become 
an independent sovereign state, 
should be determined by a national 
assembly, representative of the peo- 
ple of Eritrea, not later than July 1, 
1951. The Iraqi draft also provided 
for the appointment of a United 
Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 
with a council to aid and guide him 
in assisting the Eritreans to decide 
the question. 


A draft resolution by Poland 
called for Eritrean independence in 
three years’ time. During the interval 
the territory would be governed by 
a Council of six, comprising one 
member from Ethiopia, two from 
Arab states and three from Eritrea, 
the latter comprising two from the 
indigenous inhabitants and one from 


TYPICAL DWELLINGS in an Eritrean moun- 
tain village. 





the European population. The Coun- 
cil would report annually to the 
General Assembly and would ap- 
point an administrator with executive 
authority responsible to itself. The 
Polish draft also recommended the 
withdrawal of British occupation 
forces within three months of its 
adoption, and that Ethiopia should 
have access to the sea through the 
port of Assab. 

Finally, a Pakistan proposal rec- 
ommended the constitution of an 
independent and sovereign state of 
Eritrea not later than January 1, 
1953. A constitution for such a 
state should be framed by a na- 
tional assembly, to be convened not 
later than October 1, 1951. The 
assembly would set up a provisional 
Eritrean government as soon as pos- 
sible, with April 1, 1952, as the 
target date. The provisional govern- 
ment would enter into negotiations 
with Ethiopia in order to provide 
her with access to the sea. The 
Pakistan draft further called for the 
appointment of a United Nations 
Commissioner to aid the Eritreans 
in setting up a national assembly, 
formulating a constitution, and es- 
tablishing an independent Eritrean 
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government. A council comprising 
the representatives of five countries 
and three from the people of Eritrea 
would advise and guide the Com- 
mission. Upon its establishment as 
an independent state, Eritrea would 
be admitted to the United Nations, 
in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Charter. 


During the Committee’s lengthy 
debate, members expressed agree- 
ment on four general principles: the 
urgency of a final settlement at the 
present Assembly session; the main- 
tenance of peace and stability in 
East Africa; Ethiopia’s need for an 
outlet to the Red Sea; and the oppo- 
sition of all Eritrean parties to any 
plan for partition. Several delega- 
tions emphasized that any further 
delay might aggravate the tense situ- 
ation in the territory. 


United Kingdom Views 


Kenneth Younger, of the United 
Kingdom, in an opening statement, 
said it was clear that Eritrea was a 
region geographically split, com- 
posed of various national and poli- 
tical groups, and so poor in natural 
resources that it was not economic- 
ally viable. His delegation considered 
that the best solution was to re-unite 
the Eastern Province with Ethiopia 
and work out a separate solution for 
the territory’s Western Province. The 
report of the United Nations Com- 
mission accorded very well with 
those views. With regard to the eco- 
nomic aspects of the problem the 
Commission had agreed that Eritrea 
had neither the natural resources nor 
the revenue to make it economically 
viable in the forseable future. A poor 
agricultural country, it was short of 
water and land for cultivation, the 
result being a relatively low scale of 
agricultural productivity. 


Eritrea, Mr. Younger went on, 
still had to import 12,500 tons, or 
one eighth, of its annual requirements 
in cereals. It had a small export in- 
dustry, employing only 24,000. 
There were some mines but these 
employed only 3,200 in 1947. Con- 
sequently, the deficit in Eritrea’s 
trading balance exceeded £1,600,000, 
or rather more than the territory’s 
total export trade. This lack of re- 
sources meant a considerable bud- 
getary deficit and, in 1950, the 
United Kingdom—as the administer- 
ing power—would have to make 
good a deficit of £500,000, excluding 
the cost of military forces for main- 
taining peace and security. 
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On the political aspects of the 
problem, Mr. Younger noted that Eri- 
trea’s population comprised numer- 
ous races, with different languages, 
traditions and religions; in addition, 
there was an Italian minority of 
20,000. The various political groups 
exaggerated the number of their ad- 
herents and the people themselves 
were largely inarticulate; their 
wishes could only be ascertained 
through self-styled leaders who might 
be only in varying degrees represen- 
tative. 


Despite this confusion, it appeared 
that the people of the central plateau 
wished to be re-united with Ethiopia 
and that even the Moslems in this 
area were prepared to accept such a 
union. Some of the Moslems in the 
Western Province desired an inde- 
pendent Eritrean state. A funda- 
mental factor in the whole problem 
was the interest and rights of Ethio- 


pia. 
The United Kingdom would do its 
best, if necessary, to implement pro- 
posals based on a federal solution, 
provided this seemed workable and 
received the support of Ethiopia. In 
that case it was also desirable that 
Italy be prepared to accept such a 
solution, in view of the considerable 
Italian minority whose technical 
knowledge was of the utmost value 
to the economic life of the region. 


Mr. Younger shared the concern 
of other representatives regarding 
the importance of an early solution, 
essential not only for the prestige of 
the United Nations but also for the 
welfare of Eritrea’s inhabitants. The 
problem must be settled immediately 
if possibilities of violence and dis- 
order were to be avoided. 

The United Kingdom did not con- 
sider that the other suggested solu- 
tions, such as trusteeship or inde- 
pendence, were in accordance with 
the facts. 


Trusteeship Possibility 


Australia felt that the possibility 
of placing Eritrea under trusteeship 
might have been studied more thor- 
oughly, said Lawrence R. McIntyre. 
The territory’s administration could 
have beeen entrusted to Ethiopia 
and, in that way, the Eritreans would 
have been prepared for self-govern- 
ment. After a certain period the Gen- 
eral Assembly could have recon- 
sidered the question and ascertained 
for itself the wishes of the Eritreans. 
This would have avoided any hasty 
decision. To partition the territory 


PROVISIONS OF 
FEDERATION PLAN 


These are the main provisions of the 
federation plan, as adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 2, 

Eritrea will constitute an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown. The 
Eritrean Government will possess legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers in the 
field of domestic affairs; its jurisdiction 
will extend to all matters not vested in 
the federal government, including the 
power to maintain internal police, levy 
taxes and adopt its own budget. 


The jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment will extend to defence, foreign af- 
fairs, currency and finance, foreign and 
inter-state commerce, and external and 
inter-state communications, including ports. 
The federation will constitute a single area 
for customs purposes and there will be 
no barriers to the free movement of goods 
and persons within the area. An Imperial 
Federal Council composed of equal num- 
bers of Ethiopian and Eritrean represen- 
tatives will meet at least once a year and 
will advise upon the common affairs of the 
federation. 

A single nationality will prevail through- 
out the federation. All inhabitants of 
Eritrea, except those possessing foreign 
nationality, shall be nationals of the 
federation. The rights of foreign na- 
tionals resident in Eritrea will be guar- 
anteed. The federal government, as well as 
the Eritrean Government, will ensure to 
residents of Eritrea without distinction of 
nationality, race, sex, language or reli- 
gion, the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental liberties. 


There will be a transition period, not 
extending beyond September 15, 1952, dur- 
ing which the Eritrean government will be 
organized and the Eritrean Constitution pre- 
pared and put into effect. There will be 
a United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 
who will be assisted by experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General. 


During the transition period the Admin- 
istering Authority will continue to conduct 
the affairs of Eritrea and, in consultation 
with the Commissioner, will draw up as 
quickly as possible the organization for an 
Eritrean administration. In agreement with 
the United Nations Commissioner, the Ad- 
ministering Authority may negotiate a tem- 
porary customs union with Ethiopia, to be 
put into effect as soon as practicable. In 
consultation with the Administering Author- 
ity, the Government of Ethiopia and the 
inhabitants of Eritrea, the Commissioner 
will prepare a draft of the Eritrean Con- 
stitution, to be submitted to the Eritrean 
Assembly and will advise and assist that 
body in its consideration of the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution shall be based on 
principles of democratic government. The 
ederal Act and Constitution of Eritrea 
will enter into effect following ratification 
of the Act by the Emperor of Ethiopia and 
following approval by the Commissioner, 
adoption by the Eritrean Assembly, and 
the Emperor's ratification of the Eritrean 
Constitution. 


The transfer of power from the Adminis- 
tering Authority in Eritrea will take place 
as soon as the Eritrean Constitution and 
the Federal Act enter into effect. The United 
Nations Commissioner will maintain his 
headquarters in Eritrea until the transfer 
of power has been completed. He will 
make appropriate reports to the General 
Assembly and may also consult with the 
Interim Committee of the Assembly regard- 
ing his duties, in the light of develop- 
ments and within the terms of the present 
resolution. The Commissioner will report 
to the Assembly when the transfer of 
power has been completed and submit to 
it the text of the Eritrean Constitution. 
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would be tantamount to ignoring the 
rights and aspirations of the Eri- 
treans, while independence would be 
an unwise solution in view of the 
country’s economic and _ political 
situation. 


Mr. McIntyre said his delegation 
was, therefore, prepared to accept a 
federation plan, giving adequate pro- 
tection to the minorities and taking 
into account the economic factors. 
Any such scheme should also provide 
for a federal court to adjudicate any 
disputes which might arise between 
the parties concerned. 


Ethiopia’s Claims 


Abte-Wold Aklilou, of Ethiopia, 
said it was undeniable that a popular 
movement existed in Eritrea for a 
union with his country. Many Eri- 
treans moved into Ethiopia regularly 
for seasonal work and, in fact, 200,- 
000 Eritreans lived permanently in 
Ethiopia. Economically, the territory 
was entirely dependent upon its 
neighbor and derived its livelihood 
from the transit of goods to and 
from Ethiopia. Its almost total eco- 
nomic dependence on Ethiopia was 
only further proof that the two were 
not separate and alien. The whole 
question was one of “reunion with 
the homeland.” 


Mr. Aklilou did not regard the 
problem of the minorities as likely 
to complicate the issue. The 250,000 
Moslems of the Western Province 
represented less than 25 per cent of 
Eritrea’s total population. It would 
be unjust to ignore the wishes of a 
strong majority simply to satisfy this 
minority which, in any case, was it- 
self divided. In view of Ethiopia’s 
deep affinities with Arab countries, 
the Moslems of Eritrea had nothing 
to fear from a union with Ethiopia. 
One fourth of the latter’s inhabitants 
were Moslems and its commercial 
relations were largely with Moham- 
medan countries. Consistent with 
that spirit, Moslems as well as Chris- 
tians from Eritrea would be called 
upon to participate in the govern- 
ment and national life of the united 
peoples. 

Although far from convinced that 
federation provided a formula for 
the satisfactory reconciliation of the 
majority and minority views, and 
adequately ensuring peace and se- 
curity, Ethiopia was prepared to 
make the broad concessions required 
of it. After emphasizing Ethiopia’s 
paramount interests in her neighbor 
bordering the Red Sea, Mr. Aklilou 
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asked for an early solution of the 
problem. 

Presenting the U.S.S.R. proposal 
for immediate Eritrean independ- 
ence, Amazasp Arutiunian said the 
real reason for postponement of a 
solution was the conflicting interests 
of the colonial powers. The problem 
of the former Italian colonies was 
not being settled in the General As- 
sembly but through secret agree- 
ments, the most characteristic of 
which had been the Bevin-Sforza 
Agreement of May 1949. When it 
had proved impossible to implement 
all the provisions of that agreement 
it had been decided to defer to a 
later date consideration of one of the 
aspects of the problem which the 
agreement was to have settled. 


The memorandum in the Eritrean 
Commission’s report by the delega- 
tions of South Africa, Burma and 
Norway had noted that all the poli- 
tical parties of Eritrea favored the 
country’s unity and opposed parti- 
tion. Furthermore, the Four-Power 
Commission’s report on Eritrea had 
pointed out that the various political 
parties had agreed on a single point 
—the need for maintaining the in- 
tegrity of Eritrea. 

But whenever there was a question 
of granting a colony its independ- 
ence, the interested colonial power 
always claimed that the population 
was “politically unripe.” Was it 
strange that Eritrea which had been 
under Italian domination for 60 
years and under British domination 
for ten was not as highly developed 
as other countries? Mankind was 
now in an era of the liberation of 
colonial peoples and it was inadmis- 
sible to ensure the continued pres- 
ence of a foreign power in a colonial 
country. 

The U.S.S.R. believed that Ethio- 
pia’s claims should be taken into ac- 
count and she should have access to 
the sea through the port of Assab. 
That was why its proposal was in ac- 
cordance with both Eritrea’s interests 
and the legitimate claims of Ethio- 
pia. It was also in harmony with the 
general purposes of the United Na- 
tions which should work for the lib- 
eration of colonial peoples, rather 
than furthering the maintenance of 
the colonial powers. 


The Soviet proposal was supported 
by the delegations of other Eastern 
European states, who held that al- 
legations of Eritrea’s unreadiness for 
self-government were totally un- 
founded. The U.S.S.R. draft, said 





Dr. F. Vavricka, of Czechoslovakia, 
provided the only solution satisfying 
both the interests of the Eritrean 
people and the principles of the 
Charter, as well as meeting the legi- 
timate interests and economic de- 
mands of Ethiopia. Eritrean inde- 
pendence would stimulate the eco- 
nomic, political and social develop- 
ment of the territory and also 
strengthen peace and security. The 
report of the Eritrean Commission 
had stated plainly that a majority in 
Eritrea claimed independence. To 
refuse to grant it would injure the 
prestige of the United Nations and 
endanger peace and security in East 
Africa. 


Fourteen-Nation Proposal 


During the ensuing debate a ma- 
jority of speakers opposed the 
U.S.S.R. proposal and expressed 
support for the joint, fourteen-na- 
tion draft as the only proposal pro- 
viding a practical solution and rec- 
onciling all the interests involved. 
Most members also maintained that 
it would secure for Eritrea a large 
measure of autonomy. 

Outlining the salient features of 
the joint draft Ernest Gross, of the 
United States, said an effort had 
been made to assure the people of 
Eritrea the power to manage their 
own local affairs and safeguard their 
institutions and culture, while at the 
same time meeting the legitimate in- 
terests of Ethiopia. The federal gov- 
ernment would be responsible for de- 
fence, foreign affairs, currency and 
finance, foreign and inter-state com- 
merce and external and inter-state 
communications. Such powers were 
necessary to a federal government in 
order to ensure its integrity and its 
relations with other nations. The 
whole area of federation was to be 
a single area for customs purposes, 
a provision which the sponsoring 
powers hoped would help the econ- 
omy of Eritrea. 

It was obvious that much thought 
and effort would be required to or- 
ganize and establish the new regime. 
The form of government advocated 
in the proposal, while adapted to the 
circumstances, was relatively com- 
plicated. For that and other reasons 
it was advisable to have a United Na- 
tions Commissioner in Eritrea who 
would supervise the implementation 
of the resolution. The Administering 
Authority would share the heavy re- 
sponsibility for implementing the will 
of the United Nations. Provision had 
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been made to give that Authority suf- 
ficient power to work effectively. 
The plan would give the Eritreans 
their own government and constitu- 
tion and would go a long way 
toward meeting the fundamental de- 
sires of that part of the population 
which desired independence. It 
would not completely meet the de- 
sires of the Coptic Christians—the 
majority of the population in East- 
ern Eritrea—but it appeared to go 
far toward meeting their request for 
reunion with Ethiopia. At the same 
time it provided a practical means by 
which Eritrea could remain united. 
The proposal also appeared to meet 
Ethiopia’s essential needs, giving that 
country access to the sea and a close 
political association with Eritrea. 

The proposal might not be the 
perfect solution but it constituted the 
best possible method of settlement, 
said M. N. Birgi, of Turkey. Since 
independence was out of the question 
it was, indeed, the only possible com- 
promise. Federation with Ethiopia 
would largely satisfy the protagon- 
ists of complete union between the 
two countries, while the aspirations 
of those favoring total independence 
would be largely met by Eritrean au- 
tonomy. The transitional period 
would also eliminate the complica- 
tions of too hasty a change. 


Conflicting Desires 


Aung Khine, of Burma, thought 
the crux of the whole problem was 
the conflict of two ardent forms of 
nationalism: that desiring union with 
Ethiopia and that striving for inde- 
pendence. Since these were irrecon- 
cilable, it was impossible to give full 
satisfaction to one group without 
causing grave injustice to the other. 
A realistic and practical solution had 
to be found. Burma, which had only 
recently achieved independence, 
would strenuously argue for Eritrean 
independence if the inhabitants were 
united, and if the country showed 
economic strength, or if the people 
showed signs of being prepared for 
governmental responsibilities. 


As a member of the Commission 
which had toured Eritrea, he con- 
sidered that the federation plan held 
tangible promise and took practical 
politics into account. He could not 
agree with the assertions of the Mos- 
lem League of Eritrea that 80 per 
cent of Eritreans wanted independ- 
ence and that the territory had no 
economic ties with Ethiopia. These 
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facts were not corroborated by the 
Commission’s report, nor by the 
earlier report of the Four-Power 
Commission on Eritrea. 

J. Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, who 
shared these views, said the fourteen- 
nation draft was intended not as a 
constitution but rather as a guide to 
the United Nations Commissioner 
who would be responsible for assist- 
ing the Eritreans to form a national 
assembly and approve their own 
constitution. No resolution could be 
more than “a pattern for action,” 
said Mr. Muniz. Everything depend- 
ed on the way in which it was put 
into effect. 

The joint draft resolution included 
provisions designed to safeguard 
Eritreans against abuse of its powers 
by the Ethiopian Government and 
guaranteed equality between the two 
members of the federation, said 
Hugues Lapointe, of Canada. It was 
a complete and well-balanced draft, 


capable of satisfying both parties. 
Referring to the Iraqi draft, Mr. La- 
pointe doubted whether an Eritrean 
Assembly, set up by January 1, 1953, 
at the latest, would be in a position 
to make a wiser choice than the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the interests of 
the Eritreans and the legitimate 
claims of Ethiopia it was better to 
settle the matter at once, particularly 
as feelings would have reached their 
height in two years’ time. 


Pakistan Proposal 


The joint draft was criticized by 
several members on the ground that 
it imposed severe restriction on the 
right of the Eritreans to self-deter- 
mination. Tafazzul Ali, of Pakistan, 
said the only choice offered them 
was the option of accepting or re- 
jecting federation. They were not 
given the right to choose independ- 
ence. In practice, said Mr. Ali, such 


LEADER OF ETHIOPIA’S delegation to the Assembly, Mr. Aklilou, seen shaking hands with 
O. Kadi, (right) of the Eritrean Union Party. 
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a proposal could only prolong the 
existing uncertainty in Eritrea and 
might even aggravate tne tension and 
result in increased bloodshed. On 
the other hand, his delegation’s pro- 
posal would give the britreans the 
right to decide in favor of a federa- 
tion with Ethiopia, if the claim that 
they desired independence should 
prove a mistaken one. No harm 
would have been done to them for 
they would themselves decide the 
future of their country. The Pakistan 
plan was similar to that which had 
been applied in the case of Libya 
and there was nothing to justify 
treating the two problems in differ- 
ent ways. 

Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali, of Iraq, 
agreed that one of the main defects 
of the joint draft was its failure to 
make any provision for permitting 
the Eritrean people to decide its own 
fate. If the federation plan were im- 
posed, then some provision should 
be made by which the partnership 
could be dissolved if it proved im- 
practicable. Iraq’s proposal seemed 
to offer the best means of surmount- 
ing the Eritrean problem and also 
conformed with the Charter. 


Capable of Self-Government 


If the people of Eritrea were con- 
sidered capable of governing them- 
selves in a federation, why were they 
not capable of governing themselves 
in an independent state, asked 
Boleslaw Jelen, of Poland. Allega- 
tions that Eritrea was not ready for 
self-government were quite un- 
founded. Like the Italian administra- 
tion before it, the British adminis- 
tration had established two categories 
of inhabitants: an inferior group 
composed of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, and a superior group compris- 
ing the Europeans. The application 
of that policy was described in the 
Commission’s report. Deliberate ef- 
forts had been made to deny the 
indigenous population participation 
in the territory’s administrative and 
judicial systems or give them ade- 
quate training, said Mr. Jelen. But 
it had not been possible to assert 
that the Eritreans were incapable of 
governing themselves. 


While Poland supported the 
U.S.S.R. proposal for immediate in- 
dependence in Eritrea, Mr. Jelen 
feared that failure to reconcile the 
divergent views in the Committee 
might further delay a final decision. 
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Accordingly, in a sincere effort to 
effect a compromise, Poland had 
submitted its own draft. 

Emphatically opposing the federa- 
tion plan, Mr. Arutiunian said the 
United Nations could not impose it 
on the Eritreans. Federation would 
be tantamount to “a marriage against 
the will of one of the parties” and 
it was a marriage which could not 
admit of a divorce. He noted that 
several delegations had spoken in 
favor of independence, differing only 
with respect to methods and wait- 
ing periods. If the U.S.S.R. proposal 
for immediate independence did not 
receive the support of the majority, 
then his delegation would vote for 
the Polish draft. 

In a long statement to the Com- 
mittee Ibrahim Sultan, representative 
of the Moslem League of Eritrea, 
said Moslems comprised _ three- 
fourths of the territory’s population. 
Of the 293 tribes in Eritrea, 197 
were Moslem and 96 a mixture of 
Moslem and Christians. Mr. Sultan 
summarized the attitudes and as- 
pirations of the Eritrean people as 
follows: (1) effective independence; 
(2) formation of a democratic gov- 
ernment; (3) maintenance of the 
territorial unity of Eritrea within its 





present frontiers; (4) opposition to 
any plan for the partition of Eritrea 
Or annexation of any part of it to 
Ethiopia or the Sudan; (5) opposi- 
tion to any plan for union or federa- 
tion with Ethiopia; and, (6) an im- 
mediate settlement of the question. 

If Ethiopia and its supporters 
were convinced that most Eritreans 
wanted to be united with their 
neighbor, Mr. Sultan wondered why 
they did not accept the Iraqi pro- 
posal, rather than attempt to impose 
federation on the Eritreans without 
allowing them to decide their own 
fate in accordance with democratic 
methods. 


Eritrea’s Economy 


The claims that Eritrea could 
never achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency arose from the fact that 
large quantities of materials passed 
through the territory in transit. The 
fact that Eritrean economy had 
proved adequate during the Second 
World War was proof that it was 
not, in reality, the arid, unfruitful 
territory which some claimed it to 
be. Eritrea was on the contrary a 
fertile agricultural country with 
great potentialities for development 


MOSLEM MINORITIES are found in Addis Ababa and other large towns of Ethiopia. Seen 
here is the largest Moslem mosque in the Ethiopian capital. 
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provided it received care, technical 
assistance and capital. A pre-requis- 
ite for such development was in- 
dependence, 


Protest Telegram 

Subsequently, a telegram was read 
to the Committee from the leaders 
of the Unionist Party of Eritrea and 
the Independent Moslem League of 
Eritrea. This protested against the 
granting by the Committee of a hear- 
ing to the representative of the 
Moslem League who, the telegram 
alleged, did not speak for the people 
of Eritrea and was “a tool of for- 
eign powers.” The telegram further 
stated: “Any statement by him about 
the future of Eritrea is under false 
pretenses and does not convey the 
wishes of Eritreans.” 

In reviewing the various proposals 
before the Committee, Sir Frank 
Soskice of the United Kingdom said 
that it was unlikely that Eritrea 
would be ready for independence 
within three years, as implied in the 
Polish and Iraq proposals. The 
United Kingdom was convinced that, 
left to its own devices, Eritrea would 
lapse into a state of lawlessness and 
confusion. His delegation could not 
therefore support the draft submitted 
by Pakistan. The fourteen-power pro- 
posal, produced after long effort and 
negotiation, was more likely to settle 
the destiny of Eritrea at an early 
date. In supporting it, the United 
Kingdom was prepared to accept the 
burden laid upon it. This would not 
be easy and grave difficulties would 
have to be met in giving effect to 


the draft resolution. It was to be 
hoped they would be overcome by 
patience and goodwill. 

After further debate the Commit- 
tee, on November 25, voted on the 
five draft resolutions submitted. The 
draft proposals of the U.S.S.R., Po- 
land, Iraq and Pakistan were each 
rejected in a series of paragraph 
votes. No vote was taken on the 
respective drafts as a whole as none 
of the paragraphs received a ma- 
jority. 

Before voting on the proposal for 
federation some doubts were ex- 
pressed as to whether certain amend- 
ments should be incorporated in the 
draft. Stating that Iraq would vote 
against the draft if its present word- 
ing were retained Dr. al-Jamali sug- 
gested an adjournment to give dele- 
gations an opportunity of reaching 
agreement with the sponsors of the 
resolution. This suggestion was op- 
posed by Mr. Noyes, of the United 
States, who said it was essential to 
reach a satisfactory solution without 
further delay. The motion for ad- 
journment was defeated 27-14, with 
13 abstentions. 

The Committee then adopted the 
joint draft resolution by 38 votes to 
14, with 8 abstentions. The follow- 
ing delegations voted against it: the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and 
Uruguay. Abstentions were cast by 
Chile, Colombia, India, Iran, Israel, 
Sweden and Afghanistan. 


AFTER HIS FORMAL INSTALLATION as Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Conference 
and General Services, Mr. Shamal-Dharee Lall, gave a luncheon for Departmental heads, with 
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Secretary-General Trygve Lie as guest of honor. 





‘Peace Through Deeds: 
Resolution Adopted 
By Assembly 


RESOLUTION entitled “Peace 

through Deeds” on the removal 
of the threat of a new war and the 
strengthening of peace and security 
was adopted by the General Assem- 
bly, without debate, on November 
17. The first of two resolutions 
under this heading condemns inter- 
vention by force or threat of force 
in the affairs of a state in order to 
change its government, reiterates 
support of the Assembly-approved 
plan for atomic control, affirms that 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces is essential for peace, and de- 
clares that these goals can only be 
reached if Members demonstrate “by 
their deeds their will to peace.” The 
second resolution condemns prop- 
aganda against peace and “measures 
tending to silence or distort the 
activities of the United Nations in 
favor of peace.” 

The declaration had its origin in 
an agenda item proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. draft had 
proposed that the Assembly con- 
demn war propaganda and state that 
use of the atomic bomb should be 
unconditionally prohibited. The first 
government to use the bomb should 
be declared a war cirminal, and the 
five Great Powers should reduce 
their armament by one-third. The 
draft also condemned “propaganda 
in favor of a new war now being 
conducted in a number of coun- 
tries” and would have had the As- 
sembly state its desire that the Great 
Powers conclude a pact for the 
strengthening of peace. 

The first resolution adopted by 
the Assembly was drafted jointly in 
committee by eight nations: Bolivia, 
France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and United States. A_ series of 
amendments by the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R., 
which would have retained, at least 
in principle, most of the original 
U.S.S.R. proposals, were rejected by 
the Committee. 

The second resolution as adopted 
by the Assembly had been submit- 
ted in committee by Chile. The As- 
sembly approved the first resolution 
by 50 votes to 5, with 1 abstention. 

The second resolution was adopted 
by 49 votes to none, with 7 absten- 
tions. 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 
INTERCOLONIAL BOUNDARY 


SELECTED RAILROAD 
SELECTED ROUTE 


AFRICA—1:8,000,000 Consociazione Turistica Italiana, Milan, 1940 (with additions) 
Scale 1:16,500,000 


BERBERA 


BRITISH 
@ Burao 
SOMALILAND 


THE ROAD between Asmara and the Red 
Sea port of Massawa winds through the 
Eritrean mountains. With altitudes ranging 
from six to eight thousand feet these high- 
lands fall off steeply to the Danakil coast, 
a torrid and scantily populated region. Be- 
low, left: a crowd of Moslems gather at one 
of the hearings of the Commission on Eritrea, 
64 hearings were held by the Commission 
during its visit to Eritrea. 





PLAN FOR ERITREA 


Varying proposals for the disposition of Eritrea, Italy’s 
former colony in East Africa, have been studied by the United 
Nations during the last two years. The General Assembly 
has now resolved that the territory shall be federated with 
Ethiopia, forming an autonomous unit under the Ethiopian 
crown. Described by the United Nations Commission on 
Eritrea as “‘a mosaic of religious and linguistic groups,”’ the 
country’s populaton is largely rural. Under Italian rule for 
e Red | over 60 years, Eritrea was liberated by the Allies in 1940 


a ; and has since been administred by the United Kingdom. 
» high. 
coast, 
1. Be- 
at one 
Eritrea, 
mission 


ALBUNA MARCOS, Coptic Bishop of Eritrea. 


A MARKET STREET in Addis Ababa ascends 
to the old quarter in the Ethiopian capital. 


Chief commercial centre of Ethiopia, Addis 
Ababa is the terminus of the country’s only 


railway, linking the hinterland with Djibouti 
ni French Somaliland. THE SPIRES of a Coptic cathedral rise in Addis Ababa. 











Assembly Approves Plan 


for Human Rights Covenant 





MPORTANT directives for the 
further shaping of the draft 

Covenant on Human Rights were 
approved by the General Assembly 
on December 4, 1950, when it 
adopted two resolutions recom- 
mended by the Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) Commit- 
tee. These Assembly resolutions lay 
down the general policy on such mat- 
ters as: the adequacy of the first 
eighteen articles on the fundamental 
individual and civil rights as written 
into the draft Covenant; the applica- 
bility of the Covenant to non-self- 
governing and Trust Territories and 
colonies, and to the constituent units 
of a federal state which signs it; the 
desirability of including economic, 
social and cultural rights in the first 
draft; and the adequacy of the meas- 
ures for implementing the Covenant. 
In the light of the Assembly deci- 
sions, the Commission on Human 
Rights would rewrite and submit the 
draft to the sixth session of the As- 
sembly. 

The Assembly’s over-all resolution 
on the future work of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights was adopted 
after fifteen separate votes approv- 
ing its various parts and rejecting 
the amendments proposed by the So- 
viet Union. The vote on the resolu- 
tion as a whole was 38 in favor, to 
7 against, with 12 abstentions. 


By a separate resolution, the As- 
sembly decided that the Covenant 
should also include an article ensur- 
ing its extension and applicability 
“equally” to a signatory metropoli- 
tan state, and all the territories—non- 
self-governing, Trust, or colonial— 
administered or governed by it. This 
was adopted by 36 votes to 11, with 
8 abstentions. 


In another resolution, the Assem- 
bly proclaimed December 10 of each 
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Assembly Resolutions Lay Down General Policy 


year as Human Rights Day, and in- 
vited all states and interested or- 
ganizations to observe this day in 
celebration of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the General Assembly on 
December 10, 1948. The draft as 
recommended by the Third Commit- 
tee invited, in addition to all states, 
interested organizations to report on 
the observance of Human Rights 
Day. On an amendment proposed 
by Australia, this was, however, de- 
leted from the resolution as finally 
adopted by the Assembly. The vote 
On this resolution was 47 in favor, 
0 against, with 5 abstentions. 


Policy Decisions 


The overall resolution on the draft 
Covenant contains policy decisions 
on some of the points on which the 
Assembly was requested by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to give 
such decisions. It commended the 
Commission on Human Rights for 
the important work it had so far 
accomplished. It declared that the 
first eighteen articles of the draft 
Covenant did not contain “certain 
of the most elementary rights,” and 
suggested that the wording of these 
articles be made precise. It called 
upon the Economic and Social Coun- 
cial to ask the Commission to take 
into consideration the views ex- 
pressed at the current Assembly ses- 
sion and the eleventh session of the 
Council. 

It requested the Commission to 
“study” a federal state article, and 
to prepare recommendations de- 
signed to secure the maximum ex- 
tension of the Covenant to the con- 
stituent units of federal states. 


The resolution would also have the 
Commission study ways and means 


which would ensure the rights of 
peoples to self-determination. It de- 
cided that articles on economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights should also 
be written into the draft Covenant in 
co-operation with other organs of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies; and that these articles 
should be written on the basis of 
equality of men and women on re- 
lated rights. On the question of 
measures of implementation, the 
resolution asked that provisions be 
inserted in the draft Covenant, or in 
separate protocols, for the receipt 
and examination of petitions from 
individuals and organizations on al- 
leged violations of human rights. 
Member states were invited to sub- 
mit their views on the draft Covenant 
to the Secretary-General by Febru- 
ary 15, 1951, so that the Commis- 
sion might take them into considera- 
tion in its revision of the draft. 


U.S.S.R. Amendments 


The General Assembly rejected by 
a roll call vote of 7 in favor, 37 
against and 14 abstentions a Soviet 
amendment to the Preamble by 
which the General Assembly would 
have recognized that the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights fell entirely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
states. 


The rejected U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments would have the Assembly 
enumerate thirteen specific rights, in- 
cluding trade-union rights, for in- 
clusion in the Covenant. They also 
urged the inclusion of the peoples’ 
right to participate in the adminis- 
tration of their states, as well as their 
right to national self-determination. 
The Soviet Union amendments also 
opposed the inclusion of a federal 
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state article on the ground that the 
provisions of the Covenant should 
be extended to all constituent units 
of federal states without exception. 
Another U.S.S.R. amendment pro- 
posed to delete all articles on meas- 
ures of implementation on_ the 
ground that the implementation of 
the Covenant fell entirely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. 


Debate in Third Committee 


Following is a summary of the 
debate in the Third Committee. For 
the summary of the debate on the 
general adequacy of the first eigh- 
teen articles see the BULLETIN, vol. 
IX, no. 10, p. 525-527. 


1. The Federal Clause 


The Third Committee after dis- 
cussion in two meetings, concluded 
its general debate on the desirability 
of a federal clause to define the 
application of the Covenant to states 
with a federal constitution. On this 
question, as on that relating to the in- 
clusion of the colonial clause, the 
Economic and Social Council had 
asked the Assembly for a policy di- 
rective. 

Speaking first in support of a text 
of the federal clause which she had 
offered to the Commission on Human 
Rights, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
assured the Committee that the 
United States wished to assume the 
widest possible obligations com- 
patible with the traditional division 
of power between the Federal and 
State Governments. She urged the 
adoption of the United States text 
under which a federal State would 
assume the same obligations as any 
other State Party to the Covenant in 
respect of any articles “which are 
determined, in accordance with its 
constitutional processess, to be ap- 
propriate, in whole or in part, for 
federal action”; but that, in case of 
articles within the sphere of action 
of the constituent parts, a federal 
State would recommend them to the 
appropriate authorities. The  in- 
clusion of such an article, said Mrs. 
Roosevelt, would make it possible 
for federal States to adhere to the 
Covenant. This proposal, she pointed 
out, was largely based on a similar 
federal clause in the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization. 

A majority of the thirty speakers 
who took part in the general debate, 
opposed the inclusion of a federal 
clause, which, they argued, would 
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create considerable disparity of ob- 
ligations between the unitary States, 
which would be committed uncondi- 
tionally, and the federal States, 
which would be engaged only to the 
extent authorized by their constitu- 
tions. Such a clause, they main- 
tained, would limit the obligations 
arising out of the Charter in relation 
to international safe-guarding of 
human rights. It would be most un- 
desirable to invoke’ such a clause in 
a matter of such universal importance 
as human rights. The supporters of 
the clause, on the other hand, main- 
tained that federal governments could 
not tamper with the jurisdiction of 
constituent units without jeopardiz- 
ing the entire federal structure. Fur- 
ther, the inclusion of such a clause 
was necessary to secure the largest 
possible number of signatures. 


Between these two schools of 
thought was the view of several rep- 
resentatives that inclusion of a fed- 
eral clause was a necessary evil. 
They recommended the adoption of 
compromise proposals which would 
narrow down the disparity of ob- 
ligations between the federal and 
unitary States. 


Constitutional Difficulties 


Supporting the reasons advanced 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, C. T. Moodie, of 
Australia, said that no federal State 
would be able to ratify the Covenant 
without violating the whole spirit of 
federation. He suggested a further 
study of the whole question by the 
Commission and the Council and, in 
case of disagreement, a final settle- 
ment by experts. Jean Lesage, the 
representative of Canada, stated that 
his Government could not become 
a party to the Covenant without a 
recognition of its special difficulites 
as a Federal State. Answering the 
objection regarding the disparity of 
obligations, he said that the federal 
authorities would make every effort 
to encourage the provincial or State 
governments to take the necessary 
measures, and the moral obligation 
would so strongly reinforce the 
juridical that any lack of reciprocity 
would be more apparent than real. 


The representatives of the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, Lebanon, France, Nor- 
way and Brazil, while recognizing 
the force of the argument that the 
introduction of the federal clause 
would go against the principle of 
reciprocity of international obliga- 


tions, urged its inclusion on the 
ground that it would ensure the 
ratification and implementation of 
the Covenant by the largest possible 
number of States. They, however, 
favored the adoption of a formula 
which, while accepting the United 
States proposal, would require a fed- 
eral State to report on the progress 
made by each of its constituent units 
in regard to the implementation of 
the Covenant. A proposal to this 
effect was made by the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom at the 
fifth session of the Commission on 
Human Rights, according to which 
each federal State Party to the 
Covenant would, at the request of 
another State Party, report what ef- 
fect had been given to the Covenant 
by its constituent units. Stressing 
the importance of mutual confidence 
in relations between States, L. J. C. 
Beaufort, of the Netherlands, sug- 
gested that a federal State should in- 
form the Secretary-General each 
year on the progress in regard to 
implementation. These views were 
shared by T. P. Davin, of New Zea- 
land, who observed, however, that 
his delegation did not wish to see 
the Committee include in the draft 
Covenant a clause which might serve 
as a loophole for the evasion of re- 
sponsibilities. 

Lord MacDonald, of the United 
Kingdom, preferred the text pro- 
posed by the representative of In- 
dia at the fifth session of the Com- 
mission, according to which the de- 
termination as to which articles were 
appropriate for federal action and 
which for action by the constituent 
units would not be left to the dis- 
cretion of a federal State, but would 
be governed by its constitution. The 
Indian text, said Lord MacDonald, 
was less likely to give rise to abuse 
on the part of a federal government. 
He also recommended the adoption 
of the United Kingdom proposal re- 
garding the system of reporting on 
the measure of implementation. 
Karim Azkoul, the representative of 
Lebanon, favored the Netherlands 
proposal regarding the submission of 
annual reports to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Like the representative of the 
Netherlands, he, too, did not sup- 
port a Yugoslav amendment pro- 
posed at the sixth session of the 
Commission on Human Rights, 
which required that no federal State 
should ratify the Covenant without 
previously ensuring its application 
throughout its territory. This, declar- 
ed Mr. Azkoul, would be too radi- 
cal. While stating that he had every 
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consideration for the difficulties of 
the federal States, he asked them 
to furnish the largest number of 
guarantees in order to wipe out the 
inequality between them and the 
unitary States. 

The people of France, which was 
a unitary State, would naturally op- 
pose the idea of a federal clause, 
said Mr. Rene Cassin the French 
representative. From the legal stand- 
point, he said, he was quite pre- 
pared to accept the Yugoslav pro- 
posal, but, he added, it was an ideal 
solution of an excessively abstract 
kind. Better results would be ob- 
tained by confidence and persuasion 
rather than by compulsion. He con- 
sidered the adoption of the federal 
clause to be necessary. Mr. Aase 
Lionaes, of Norway, favored the 
text proposed by the United States 
together with the United Kingdom 
amendment. Danton Jobim, of Bra- 
zil, favored inclusion of a federal 
clause in order to facilitate uni- 
versal adoption and implementation 
of the Covenant, but reserved his 
delegation’s position on the actual 
wording. 


Compromise Proposals 


Ilhan Savut, of Turkey, said that 
the clause might be regarded as a 
ratification clause similar to that em- 
bodied in all international conven- 
tions. He suggested, as a comprom- 
ise, addition of a new paragraph 
which would make the federal clause 
inoperative after a period of five 
or ten years. Thereafter it could no 
longer be invoked as a plea for the 
non-application of any of the pro- 
visions of the Covenant in any part 
of the territory of a federal State. 
The representative of the Dominican 
Republic, while opposing the federal 
clause, hoped that the Commission 
on Human Rights, when reviewing 
the draft Covenant, would find a 
compromise formula which might 
have the support of all Members at 
the next session of the Assembly. 
Similarly, the representative of 
Venezuela, while emphasizing the 
need of reciprocal obligations, sup- 
ported a further study of the whole 
question by the Commission. 

Another argument against the fed- 
eral clause was that it might have 
the effect of limiting the obligations 
accepted by all Member states in 
signing the Charter, a point made 
by G. Pratt de Maria, of Uruguay. 
On the same lines, Mr. Uribe Cualla 
of Colombia, objected to a “dis- 
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criminatory clause” in a covenant 
which should impose the same obli- 
gations on all its signatories. Fed- 
eral States, Mr. Cortina, of Cuba, 
pointed out, had not raised these 
objections in signing the Charter 
of the United Nations or that of the 
American states, both of which had 
profoundly affected the whole legal 
structure of Member _ countries. 
Adoption of a federal clause would 
be equivalent to introducing a “mul- 
tilateral reservation.” J. Ortiz Ti- 
rado, of Mexico, urged that a fed- 
eral clause would import glaring in- 
equality between the States, that it 
was Often difficult to define the 
powers of federal and constituent 
authorities, and that the purpose of 
the Covenant was to defend an ideal 
and consolidate the achievements of 
many centuries, 


Observing that economic and so- 
cial considerations had acquired in- 
ternational importance only recently, 
P. C. Chang, of China, said that if 
a federal government did not con- 
sider itself competent to settle such 
questions, it was difficult to say 
where the responsibility for solving 
them lay. Furthermore, if that gov- 
ernment maintained that such ques- 
tions were the responsibility of its 
constituent parts, why, he asked, 
in those circumstances, the respon- 
sible parts were not represented on 
the same footing as the federal gov- 
ernment itself. 


Another compromise formula was 
suggested by the representative of 
Greece who considered that the dis- 
parity of obligations feared by the 
unitary States might disappear if the 
federal clause was converted into a 
“constitutional clause” under which, 
in the case of federal States, rati- 
fication of the Covenant should be 
contingent upon the consent of cer- 
tain organs. The inequality inherent 
in the federal clause in its existing 
form could thus be removed, and 
the wishes of its advocates would 
still be met. 


Federal Clause Opposed 


The first speaker among those 
who rejected the federal clause out- 
right was Ahmed Shah Bokhari, of 
Pakistan. Each member of the Com- 
mittee represented a sovereign State 
able to assume international obliga- 
tions and not a federal or central 
government. It would be unjust, he 
said, for some powerful States to 
hide behind the federal clause, thus 
depriving their signatures, and even 





the Covenant, of any meaning. He 
suggested that the federal States 
should consult their constituent un- 
its and then sign, pledging all their 
responsibility if they had received 
authority to do so. 

This view was also supported by 
the representatives of Iraq, Denmark 
and Egypt. 

Mr. Veljko Vlahovic, of Yugo- 
slavia, spoke in favor of his amend- 
ment, referred to earlier, for, he 
said, he was convinced of the need 
to lay down the obligation of a fed- 
eral government to bring its legis- 
lation into conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Covenant. Mrs. Bedil 
Begtrup, of Denmark, thought that 
delay in ratification, though regret- 
table, would be infinitely preferable 
to the proposed federal clause which 
would probably prevent many uni- 
tary States from adhering to the 
Covenant. Referring to the remark 
of the French representative that the 
Yugoslav proposal was the result of 
legal geometry, Azmi Bey, of Egypt, 
who considered the Yugoslav pro- 
posal to be very sound, said that 
some federal States might fear that 
human rights would be applied in 
their territory; some provinces might, 
perhaps, cling to somewhat errone- 
ous and outmoded traditional views, 
contrary to the principle of the equal- 
ity of all individuals. 


Disparity of Obligations 


From the point of view interna- 
tional law, said Henryk Altman, 
of Poland, a federal State repre- 
sented a whole; it was one juridical 
person, and it acquired rights and 
assumed obligations just like a uni- 
tary State. The federal clause, he 
declared, would enable federal States 
to by-pass the provisions of the 
draft Covenant. A federal State, he 
continued, either was, or was not in 
a position to sign the draft Cove- 
nant. If it was in a position to do so, 
it must act on behalf of all its ter- 
ritories, otherwise they would be 
favored at the expense of the uni- 
tary States. The arguments advanced 
by the supporters of the federal 
clause, declared Mr. Altman, were 
only a pretext to obtain a loophole. 

In the opinion of C. P. Dem- 
chenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
adoption of the federal clause would 
be a violation of one of the Purposes 
and Principles of the Charter, name- 
ly, to achieve international co-opera- 
tion in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for 
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fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. He reminded the 
federal States that they, too, had 
assumed this obligation, when they 
ratified the Charter. The rights set 
forth in the draft Covenant were so 
elementary that hardly any part of 
a federal State could refuse to sign 
them. Alexander S. Panyushkin, of 
the U.S.S.R., emphasized the com- 
plete uncertainty regarding the scope 
of the obligations of a federal State 
in the event of the adoption of a 
federal clause. He pointed out that 
since the constitutions of the federal 
States were not identical, it might 
be necessary to undertake in each 
concrete case a specific legal en- 
quiry to determine which parts of 
the draft Covenant were within the 
jurisdiction of a given federal gov- 
ernment. By the simple device of 
adopting certain legislative measures, 
a federal State might be able fur- 
ther to reduce the scope of the Co- 
venant which it desired to imple- 
ment. 


Restriction of Applicability 


Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, of India, 
also felt that constitutional difficul- 
ties had been exaggerated during the 
debate. The entire concept of na- 
tional sovereignty, she said, had been 
revolutionized by the constant need 
of co-operation in economic and so- 
cial matters. In proof of her argu- 
ment, she cited the inclusion in the 
agenda of the General Assembly of 
such questions as the observance of 
human rights in Hungary, Romania 
and Bulgaria, and the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa. She remind- 
ed the members that the Third Com- 
mittee had always opposed any sug- 
gestion to include the words “ac- 
cording to the law of the State” 
after any article of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, on 
the ground that this would invalidate 
fundamental rights. The Covenant 
depended for its strength on its uni- 
versal applicability, hence any re- 
striction of that applicability devalu- 
ed the instrument, she said. 


In associating himself with all 
those delegations who had advocat- 
ed the rejection of the federal clause, 
Adolf Hoffmeister, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, invited attention to the fact 
that several articles of the Charter, 
which embodied many references to 
the obligations to promote respect for 
human rights, particularly Articles 
13, 55, 62, 73, and 76, nowhere 
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included a federal or a colonial 
clause. On similar grounds, the rep- 
resentative of the Byelorussian SSR. 
also opposed the adoption of the fed- 
eral clause. 

In her second intervention towards 
the end of the debate, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said that her delega- 
tion was quite prepared to revise its 
proposed text in the light of sug- 
gestions made by the members of 
the Committee. She proposed that the 
Commission on Human _ Rights 
should carefully consider the views 
expressed in the course of the de- 
bate. In answer to the argument ad- 
vanced by several speakers that the 
federal clause might be used as a 
loophole to escape obligations, she 
said the constitution of the United 
States had vested the primary, if not 
the sole responsibility on the Federal 
Government. The __ responsibilities 
which a federal State would under- 
take under a federal clause should 
not be minimized even in areas where 
federal jurisdiction was limited. She 
assured the Members that the United 
States Government wished to do 
everything within its power to give 
effect to the provisions of the draft 
Covenant, and hoped that it would 
be given an opportunity to do so. 

To change or disregard a consti- 
tution would not be a simple matter. 
And if federal States were to con- 
sult their units before they ratified 
the Covenant, so much time would 
be taken that the ratification would 
come too late to be of any appre- 
ciable value. The argument that a 
delegation which was not prepared 
to speak on behalf of the entire fed- 
eration should not ratify the Cove- 
nant, would simply provide a con- 
venient excuse for States which were 
not willing to apply the Covenant. 
They would be able to accept every 
provision and subsequently plead 
that they could not impose such obli- 
gations on their constituent parts. 


The Territorial Clause 


Would the Covenant on Human 
Rights apply automatically to Trust 
and non-self-governing _ territories 
administered by the signatory coun- 
tries? Or should it be left to a met- 
ropolitan State, signing the Cove- 
nant, to decide whether or not to 
extend its application to these ter- 
ritories? This important question was 
decided by the Third (Social, Cul- 
tural and Humanitarian) Committee 
on November 2. 


The Committee adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 30 in favor, to 11 
against, with 8 abstentions, a draft 
resolution asking the Commission on 
Human Rights to write the following 
article into the Covenant: 


“The provisions of the present 
Covenant shall extend to or be ap- 
plicable equally to a _ signatory 
metropolitan state and to all the 
territories, be they non-self-gov- 
erning, trust, or colonial terri- 
tories, which are being adminis- 
tered or governed by such metro- 
politan state.” 


Before the adoption of the draft 
resolution, which was endorsed joint- 
ly by the Philippines and Syria, the 
Committee discussed the desirability 
of whether a colonial application ar- 
ticle should be included, an article 
which would, in effect, leave to signa- 
tory metropolitan Powers the choice 
whether or not to extend the applica- 
tion of the Covenant to territories 
for the conduct of whose foreign 
relations they are responsible. The 
supporters of the clause argued that 
it was a constitutional necessity for 
the administering powers to consult 
the territories for which they were 
responsible before committing them 
to participation in an international 
convention. Any other course, they 
maintained, would be tantamount to 
depriving the territories of the right 
to decide for themselves. It was il- 
logical, argued Lord MacDonald, of 
the United Kingdom, to demand 
autonomy for the peoples of the 
non-self-governing territories, and at 
the same time deny them the right 
to decide such questions by them- 
selves. This view was also supported 
by the representatives of Greece, 
Canada, New Zealand and the 
United States. Jean Lesage, of 
Canada, declared that to impose the 
rights laid down in the first eighteen 
articles of the draft covenant would 
obviously be a flagrant violation of 
the sacred principle of self-determi- 
nation. T, P. Davin, of New Zea- 
land, considered the colonial clause 
desirable in the interest of securing 
the prompt and extensive applica- 
tion of the Covenant, while Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, of the United 
States, supported it because, she said, 
she was aware of the constitutional 
difficulties of certain states in that 
connection. 


Rene Cassin, of France, made it 
clear that if the Covenant was to 
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consist solely of the first eighteen 
articles, there could be no question 
of France’s requesting or availing it- 
self of the colonial clause; but, he 
pointed out, real difficulty would 
arise when other covenants, dealing 
with other rights set forth in the 
Declaration, would be considered. He 
also warned the Committee of the 
danger of subjecting countries in- 
habited by different peoples to uni- 
form obligations, for example, in the 
case of a convention on the rights 
of the family. This argument — the 
undesirability of extending the cove- 
nant uniformly to all territoriees 
alike irrespective of their degree of 
development — was also used earlier 
in the debate by Danton Jobim, of 
Brazil, who supported the inclusion 
of the clause but made it clear that 
it should never be used as a loophole 
to deny human rights to the popula- 
tions of the territories. The proposed 
clause was also supported by the rep- 
resentatives of Belgium and ‘Aus- 
tralia. C. T. Moodie, of Australia, 
however, considered that it was pre- 
mature to take a final decision in- 
asmuch as the very contents of the 
first Covenant were still uncertain. 
Referring to Chapters XI and XII of 
the Charter, concerning non-self- 
governing territories and the Trus- 
teeship System, Mr. Moodie pointed 
out that the administering powers 
were responsible both for ensuring 
the welfare of the populations which 
they administered and for respecting 
their freedom of choice as far as 
possible. He could not, therefore, dis- 
regard the United Kingdom argu- 
ment that the administering powers 
should not impose obligations on 
these populations without consulting 
them. 


Territorial Clause Opposed 


Most of the representatives who 
participated in the debate opposed 
the proposal. Henryk Altman, of Po- 
land, regarded the argument of prior 
consultation with the territories as a 
joke in bad taste. It was very sig- 
nificant, he observed, that the colo- 
nial clause was invoked whenever the 
question of the rights of the peoples 
of those territories was brought up; 
it was never invoked when duties 
were to be imposed upon them. In 
practice, said Ahmed Shah Bokhari, 
of Pakistan, millions of people were 
represented in the United Nations 
only by their governors, who pleaded 
that they could not, in fact, repre- 
sent the peoples of their colonies, 
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but, on the other hand, argued that 
the peoples could not represent them- 
selves. He suggested that the met- 
ropolitan powers should consult 
their non-self-governing _ territories 
before the Covenant was drafted 
and again at the time of signature. 
A similar suggestion was made earlier 
by P. C. Chang, of China, who 
agreed that the argument for con- 
sultation appeared to be sound and 
in keeping with the Charter. 


Jamil Baroodi, of Saudi Arabia, 
traced the history of the colonial 
system and stated that in his thirty 
years personal experience in a num- 
ber of territories he had seen in- 
digenous inhabitants ask for the in- 
alienable rights, such as those laid 
down in the Covenant, and be brutal- 
ly refused on the pretext of law and 
security. Yet, he added, he had seen 
the inhabitants of those same terri- 
tories called upon to fight and die 
for causes which were not their own, 
without being consulted in any way 
by the metropolitan powers. 


The representatives of Yugoslavia, 
Syria, the U.S.S.R., Poland, In- 
donesia, Mexico, and Cuba, among 
others, declared that the inclusion of 
the colonial clause would contravene 
the Charter, particularly, Article 73: 
the Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Some of them 
also pointed out that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights itself, 
in paragraph (2) of Article 2, had 
clearly laid down that “no distinc- 
tion shall be made on the basis of 
the political, jurisdictional or inter- 
national status of the country or ter- 
ritory to which a person belongs, 
whether this territory be an inde- 
pendent, Trust, Non-Self-Governing 
territory Or under any limitation of 
sovereignty.” Either the colonies 
enjoyed self-government, argued 
Veljko Vlahovic, of Yugoslavia, in 
which case they could freely accede 
to international agreements, or such 
self-government did not exist, in 
which case only the metroplitan 
powers could accede to such agree- 
ments. The question, he said, was 
not one of imposing obligations on 
a territory without the previous con- 
sent of its populations, but simply 
of granting the rights which were due 
to them. In the opinion of Nazir 
El Kayali, of Syria, the argument 
regarding prior consultation was in- 
tended merely to prevent the applica- 
tion of the Covenant to colonial ter- 
ritories, whose people were in greater 
need of protection than others. Quot- 





ing from Articles of the Charter 
relating to non-self-governing and 
Trust Territories, and from the 
Declaration, Alexander S. Panyush- 
kin, of the U.S.S.R., declared that 
the colonial clause would be con- 
trary to the very principles pro- 
claimed in the Charter and the 
Declaration. Any State which ac- 
ceded to an international covenant 
was obliged, he said, to extend its 
application to all the territories under 
its jurisdiction without any excep- 
tion. Similar arguments were ad- 
vanced by the representatives of In- 
donesia, Mexico, Cuba, and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Reinforcing of Colonialism 


The colonial clause was also critic- 
ized as an attempt to perpetuate and 
reinforce colonialism. It was impos- 
sible for the United Nations to as- 
sociate itself with a measure which 
would, even indirectly, have this re- 
sult, said Jose Manuel Cortina, of 
Cuba. 

Several representatives took strong 
exception to the argument, that it 
would be unrealistic to impose uni- 
form obligations on peoples at widely 
differing levels of civilization. Mrs. 
Lakshmi Menon, of India, called this 
an outworn argument. It was pre- 
cisely in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories and the colonies that the 
Covenant should be specially applied, 
since it was there that violations of 
human rights were most frequent. It 
was the denial of fundamental free- 
doms, argued Ato Imru Zelieke, of 
Ethiopia, that was responsible for 
the backwardness of some peoples. 
Such matters as the differences be- 
tween Roman law and Moslem iaw, 
said Mrs. Bedia Afnan, of Iraq, or 
differences of culture and tradition 
had no relevance to fundamental 
human rights. Karim Azkoul, of 
Lebanon, stated that his delegation 
had suported the inclusion of a colo- 
nial clause in other conventions, but 
could not accept it here since human 
rights should not be made dependent 
On accidental circumstances, nor on 
the degree of development of the 
peoples concerned. These rights were 
inherent in the human person and, 
therefore, their application could not 
be made subject to reservations. 
Similar views were expressed by C. 
P. Demchenko, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., who also pointed out that the 
difficulties mentioned by the French 
representative related to questions 
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of personal status whereas the 
Covenant only related to funda- 
mental human rights, irrespective of 
race, creed or status. 

If nations who justly prided them- 
selves on being most advanced in the 
field of human rights championed 
the colonial clause, said Carlos Val- 
enzuela, of Chile, this might, under 
the special circumstances of the 
present time, lead to a suicide of 
democracy. The United Nations, he 
said, could not admit that there was 
a secondary category of human 
beings, called “natives,” who were 
regarded as unfit to enjoy the mini- 
mum rights of the Covenant. He 
refused, specially after the experi- 
ence of the last war, to accept the 
theory which attributed a monopoly 
in civilization to the West. Civiliza- 
tion was acquired by personal experi- 
ence and the enjoyment of human 
rights was the best teacher of the 
subject. Mr. Valenzuela pointed out 
the distinction between Trust and 
colonial territories; the United Na- 
tions was responsible for the admin- 
istration of Trust Territories; it had 
delegated the administration to Mem- 
bers with the clear stipulation in the 
agreements that they would admin- 
ister the territories -as their own 
territory, not as a colony. The 
present discussion had no _ bearing 
on Trust Territories. It was precise- 
ly when individuals were unable to 
claim their rights because they were 
unaware of them, that the Authorities 
were specially bound to protect them, 
said Mauro Mendez of the Philip- 
pines. 

In a short discussion on the joint 
Philippine-Syrian draft resolution, the 
representatives of France and Leb- 
anon stressed that the Assembly 
should not concern itself with actual 
drafting of articles, but leave this 
task to the Commission on Human 
Rights. Mauro Mendez, of the 
Philippines, who was one of the 
sponsors of the draft resolution, did 
not agree with this approach which, 
he thought, might give the Com- 
mission too much freedom to change 
the Third Committee’s text. 


The joint draft resolution, with the 
text of the clause, was then adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 30 in favor, 
to 11 against, with 8 abstentions. 


Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights 


The decision to include in the 
Covenant on Human Rights now 
under preparation economic, social 
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and cultural rights was taken by the 
Third Committee after a three-day 
debate ending November 14. 

While there was general agreement 
that these rights must be spelled out 
in an international instrument, the 
debate revealed sharp differences on 
the urgency of including them in the 
first draft Covenant. Some speakers, 
including the representatives of ILo 
and UNESCO, pointed out the diffi- 
culty of defining these complex rights 
and of translating them into work- 
able legislative and administrative 
measures, but the others maintained 
that a covenant without essential eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights 
would be not only out of line with 
the Declaration, but utterly un- 
realistic. 

Among those who favored the 
embodiment of these rights in sepa- 
rate and supplementary covenants, 
was Danton Jobim, of Brazil, who 
stressed the priority of “natural and 
inalienable” rights and warned 
against hasty action which might re- 
sult in an instrument which it would 
be impossible to put into effect. He 
was supported by T. P. Davin, of 
New Zealand, who argued that the 
widely different levels of economic 
adn cultural development from coun- 
try to country made it impossible to 
define the scope of these rights. 
Speaking for the United States, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said that her 
country firmly supported the idea of 
co-operation within the United Na- 
tions for the improvement of the wel- 
fare of human beings and the pro- 
motion of their freedom, but addi- 
tion of new articles, she said, would 
delay the completion of the Cove- 
nant. She added that draft texts 
relating to these rights were already 
being preparaed, and the Human 
Rights Commission was to consider 
them at its next session. 

Support for the idea of embodying 
these rights in additional instruments 
came from the representatives of 
Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
Greece, Venezuela, Belgium, the 
Dominican Republic and _ Israel. 
Human rights were indivisible, said 
Lord MacDonald, but the immedi- 
ate promulgation of the present draft 
would be more useful. 

In the opinion of V. M. Perez- 
Perozo, of Venezuela, it was far bet- 
ter to have modest international in- 
struments which were widely ac- 
cepted and applied. Eugene Soudan, 
of Belgium, and Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino, of the Dominican Republic, 
both suggested that the Commission 


on Human Rights prepare supple- 
mentary covenants to cover these 
rights in consultation with the spe- 
cialized agencies. Miss Bernardino 
also stressed the importance of safe- 
guarding the rights of women in eco- 
nomic, social and cultural spheres, 
and hoped that a specific reference 
to these rights would be made in the 
draft Covenant. This, she suggested, 
should be done in consultation with 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 


Separate Covenant Proposed 


Yehuda Pinhas Kohn, of Israel, 
agreed that writing additional articles 
into the first Covenant would delay 
the implementation of even the first 
18 articles. However, he urged 
prompt action on the preparation of 
a separate covenant on economic, so- 
cial, and cultural rights. He dis- 
agreed with the view that these ar- 
ticles were just luxuries to be con- 
sidered at leisure. India, declared 
Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, was anxious 
not to delay implementation of the 
first 18 articles and would therefore 
wait for a separate covenant on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. She 
was skeptical about the help of the 
specialized agencies on these ques- 
tions. The real effectiveness of the 
many ILO conventions was less im- 
pressive than their number. The ILo 
Convention on the Abolition of 
Night Work for Women had resulted 
in the discharge of a large number 
of telephone girls, but the 1Lo had 
shown little concern to provide work 
for them. The drafting of articles on 
economic, social and cultural rights 
should not be delayed as a result of 
negotiation with specialized agencies. 


Dr. P. C. Chang, of China, said 
he was not convinced of any urgency 
in drafting and adopting the present 
Coveantn. In his opinion, it was far 
more important for the Committee 
to ask itself how large a majority of 
its members would be able to ap- 
prove, sign and ratify the draft at the 
following session. There was a real 
danger, cautioned Dr. Chang, that 
the Covenant might actually augment 
the causes of intertational dis- 
putes until there was some method 
of controlling a State’s domestic prac- 
tices in relation to these rights with- 
out infringing upon sovereignty. This 
problem, he said, must be taken into 
account before proceeding further 
with the preparation of the draft 
Covenant. 


While agreeing that these addi- 
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tional rights should be the subject 
of a supplementary covenant, L. J. 
C. Beaufort, of the Netherlands, 
made one exception. He proposed 
that an article guaranteeing the right 
to own property should be written 
into the first Covenant. He suggested 
that the Commission on Human 
Rights should be asked to draft this 
article on the lines of a similar pro- 
vision in the draft convention for the 
protection of human rights and fund- 
. amental freedoms which had been 
prepared by the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe. 

In taking what he described as a 
realistic view of the economic, social 
and cultural rights, Jean Lesage, of 
Canada, said that, broadly conceived, 
they were social aims, distinct from 
the rights of the individual. As such, 
they might be properly the subject of 
a declaration, but not of a covenant 
in the present condition of interna- 
tional law. Articles which had no 
more than declaratory value would 
jeopardize the interpretation and 
execution of the whole Covenant for 
it would become difficult to maintain 
that the other rights mentioned im- 
posed strict and precise obligations. 


ILO and UNESCO View-points 


A plea for not impairing the work 
already done by the ILo in the eco- 
nomic and social field was made by 
several representatives. Stating the 
French delegation’s view that omis- 
sion of these rights from the present 
or a subsequent Covenant would be 
an unpardonable anachronism, Rene 
Cassin pointed out that it was not 
possible to include in the first Cov- 
enant all the rights proclaimed in 
the Declaration. Economic and so- 
cial rights, he said, had to be care- 
fully delimited. The 1Lo had worked 
on these questions for more than 
thirty years and had concluded al- 
most a hundred conventions. The 
General Assembly should take that 
work as a basis for further progress. 
The French representative suggested 
the preparation of two parallel cov- 
enants, one on fundamental rights 
and the other on economic and so- 
cial rights. 

The Third Committee also heard 
the views of the representatives of 
ILO and UNESCO. Reviewing the work 
of the 1Lo in this field, V. C. Phelan 
pointed out that international instru- 
ments dealing with economic and 
social rights had to be worked out 
carefully and in detail. Mere broad 
statements would lend themselves to 
varying interpretations and thwart 
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the goal of benefitting people every- 
where. He referred to several con- 
ventions worked out by the ILo 
which had the same objective as 
the articles on economic and social 
rights in the Declaration. Restating 
the views of the Governing Body of 
ILO on the inclusion of economic and 
social articles in the draft Covenant, 
Mr. Phelan said that full considera- 
tion should be given to the place of 
ILO in order to avoid duplication or 
even conflict as to detail. The Gov- 
erning Body, he said, was convinced 
that it was in a position to tender 
assistance in drafting these articles. 
Two cultural rights in the Declara- 
tion—right to education and the 
right to participate freely in the cul- 
tural life of the community — were 
among the main objectives of 
UNESCO, said Hanna Saba. Studies 
had already been initiated on them. 
No covenant could be complete with- 
out economic, social and cultural 
rights, but in order to implement 
these rights a number of technical 
conventions would be necessary. 
The preparation of these was, un- 
der its constitution, the responsibility 
of UNESCO, This work could not be 
finished in one year. The Assem- 
bly, he suggested, should take a 
formal decision that for the imple- 
mentation of these rights technical 
conventions should be elaborated by 
the specialized agencies concerned. 
First to speak among those who 
argued that the present draft Cov- 
enant without economic, social and 
cultural rights would be meaning- 
less, was the representative of Cuba, 
Herminio Rodriguez. The Secre- 
tariat, he suggested, should submit 
a number of precise proposals to the 
Commission on Human Rights which 
should then prepare a single draft 
covenant for submission to the next 
session of the Assembly. In the opin- 
ion of Henryk Altman, of Poland, a 
covenant minus these rights, would 
be divorced from reality, and would 
disappoint the toiling masses of the 
world. Answering those who argued 
that the draft under consideration 
was only the first of a series and, 
therefore, need not include all the 
rights, he pointed out that there was 
no decision of the United Nations 
to this effect. Omission of these ar- 
ticles would be proof of the organ- 
ized resistance of those who wish to 
perpetuate obvious inequalities. 
Referring to the Assembly resolu- 
tion of 1948 on the adoption of the 
Declaration, Alexander S. Panyush- 
kin, of the U.S.S.R., said that it 
referred only to one covenant which 





should, therefore, include all the 
fundamental human rights and free- 
doms. The decision of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to draw up 
an initial covenant including only a 
limited number of rights, and to sup- 
plement it subsequently by other in- 
struments, declared Mr. Panyushkin, 
was erroneous, illegal, and unjusti- 
fied. He then submitted a number 
of texts enumerating basic points for 
inclusion in the draft Covenant, such 
as the right to work; right to select 
a profession; right to social security; 
right to leave with pay; trade union 
rights; right to have a_ house; 
provisions against discriminations 
against women in the economic field; 
provisions for the state ensuring the 
development of science and educa- 
tion; and access to education with- 
out discrimination. 


Balanced Concept of Rights 


Admitting that the implementation 
of these articles might raise political 
and legal problems, Serafin Soto, of 
Chile, nevertheless, urged that eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights were 
the prerogative of human beings, and 
their exclusion would make all politi- 
cal and civil rights ineffective. Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico, thought it would 
be better to have no covenant at all 
rather than one without economic, 
social and cultural rights. Ratko 
Pleic, of Yugoslavia, warned that the 
implementation of a covenant which 
was silent on the subject of economic 
and social rights might have dan- 
gerous consequences, in particular 
for under-developed areas, which 
were making great efforts to estab- 
lish the necessary material condi- 
tions for the enjoyment of human 
rights. The balanced conception of 
the human being, incorporated in the 
Declaration, must be preserved in 
the Covenant, otherwise the two 
documents would present diametri- 
cally opposed conceptions of the hu- 
man being and his rights. Gholam 
Hossein Khochbin, of Iran, and 
Mahmoud Azmi Bey, of Egypt, 
both argued that these rights should 
be drafted by the Commision on Hu- 
man Rights in consultation with the 
specialized agencies for inclusion in 
the first Covenant which, otherwise, 
would remain incomplete. Illustrat- 
ing his point that the omission of 
articles on economic and _ social 
rights would irreparably damage the 
quality of the covenant, T. P. 
Demchenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
said that Article 3 in the Declaration 
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on right to life would have no mean- 
ing unless supplemented by the guar- 
antee of the right to subsistance — 
the right to work and receive a wage. 
The argument that some of the eco- 
nomic and social rights had already 
been guaranteed by the conventions 
of ILO was, in his opinion, an addi- 
tional reason for writing them into a 
single instrument. In the opinion of 
Mrs. Bedia Afnan, of Iraq, the 
right to life meant nothing concrete 
unless it was supplemented by guar- 
antees of health, work and educa- 
tion. 


Commission Criticized 


M. E. Koussoff, of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., also questioned the 
legality of the decision of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission to draft not 
one but a series of covenants. The 
Assembly resolution, he said, en- 
visaged only one covenant which 
should, therefore, embody all basic 
rights, individual, political, econom- 
ic, social and cultural. Observing 
that mankind was still afflicted with 
illiteracy, unemployment, hunger 
and need, and that work and educa- 
tion were the cornerstone of modern 
society, Adolf Hoffmeister, of 
Czechoslovakia, said that a Cove- 
nant without economic, social and 
cultural rights would be wholly in- 
adequate for the modern man. 

Speaking for the Saudi Arabian 
delegation, Jamil Baroody noted that 
those who took a cautious position 
on these rights, emphasized the dif- 
ficulty of their implementation, or 
counselled patience were represen- 
tatives of “colonial Powers.” He 
warned that the colonial peoples 
were already seething with unrest 
and if they were given a Covenant 
which guaranteed political rights 
without providing economic and so- 
cial security, they would revolt and 
fight and would die fighting so that 
those who came afterwards might 
at least live on terms of equality 
with their fellow men. It would be 
a tragedy, said Mr. Baroodi, if re- 
form could be _ obtained oniy 
through revolt. An appeal to in- 
clude these rights in the Covenant in 
spite of all the obstacles and not to 
divide the indivisible was also made 
by Julio Rodriguez Arias, of Ar- 
gentina. The opposition of some 
Powers to the inclusion of economic, 
social and cultural rights in the first 
Covenant was, in the opinion of 
Nizar El-Khayali, of Syria, either 
due to a superiority complex, or to a 
keen sense of selfish colonial inter- 
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est. He suggested that the the draft 
Covenant should also include an ar- 
ticle guaranteeing everyone the right 
to speak his own language: a right 
vital to non-self-governing territories 
where the Administering Authorities 
were making every effort to stifle the 
use of indigenous languages. 


The Committee’s final decision on 
this question was taken on No- 
vember 14 when by a vote of 23 in 
favor, 17 against, with 10 absten- 
tions, it adopted a Yugoslav amend- 
ment to the main resolution which 
would include economic, social and 
cultural rights in the draft Covenant, 
and recognize the equality of men 
and women in respect of these 
rights. The amendment also affirmed 
that these rights were as much a part 
of the over-all concept of human 
rights set forth in the Declaration as 
civic and political rights, and that the 
two categories were inter-connected 
and inter-dependent. 

The reference to equality of rights 
for men and women was inserted as 
an Iraqi amendment which was 
adopted by 34 votes for, to 10 
against, with 13 abstentions. 


Measures of Implementation 


The Commission on Human 
Rights should consider provisions 
for petitions from individuals and 
organizations on alleged violations of 
human rights. These provisions 
might be inserted in the Covenant 
itself or in separate protocols. 


The Third Committee decided to 
this effect after considering meas- 
ures of implementation. The draft 
Covenant as submitted to the Com- 
mittee laid down procedure for 
complaints on a state-to-state basis, 
but did not provide for petitions by 
individuals and groups. 

The general debate on the meas- 
ures of implementation centred 
round the adequacy of the functions 
and powers of the proposed Human 
Rights Committee, submission of pe- 
titions, and the question whether the 
Committee should have the power, 
whenever necessary, to request ad- 
visory opinions from the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. stated that all the 
articles in the draft dealing with 
measures of implementation were 
unacceptable to them. These meas- 
ures, said Alexander S. Panyushkin, 
of the U.S.S.R., infringed on the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the signatory 
states. Such procedures could not be 


defined without taking into account 
differences in political, economic and 
social structure between states. The 
only measures which could be both 
appropriate and effective, said Mr. 
Panyushkin, were those adopted by 
the various governments to protect 
and safeguard the rights of men and 
citizens in their territories. C. P. 
Demchenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
also thought that these articles were 
superfluous and likely to infringe on 
the domestic jurisdiction of states in 
violation of the Charter. 

The main emphasis in the debate 
was on the question whether indi- 
viduals and groups, as well as states, 
should be allowed to submit com- 
plaints on alleged breaches of the 
Covenant. Several representatives 
supported the proposal in the draft 
to limit the right of complaint only 
to the states signatories to the Cove- 
nant. The right should not be ex- 
tended, said L. J. C. Beaufort, of the 
Netherlands, to individuals, groups, 
or non-governmental organizations 
until a certain practice had developed 
in regard to the limits to be set to it. 
C. M. LeQuesne, of the Unitd King- 
dom, feared that a right of petition 
by individuals might be used for 
political purposes, to the detriment 
of the prestige of the Covenant. 
Further, it might lower the prestige 
and authority of the national law 
courts, the best guarantee for the re- 
spect of fundamental rights in a 
given territory. C. T. Moodie, of 
Australia, cautioned against a flood 
of petitions which might paralyze 
the entire machinery of implemen- 
tation and argued for further careful 
consideration. Leon Makkas, of 
Greece, thought if the right of com- 
plaint were given to individuals and 
organizations, the way would be 
opened to subversive propaganda by 
members of so-called fifth columns. 
Pointing out that the Covenant was 
a treaty, Ilhan Savut, of Turkey, said 
that only states parties to the Cove- 
nant, which, by signing it, assume 
reciprocal obligations, would be in a 
position to judge whether one of 
them was respecting the Covenant. 

The representative of the United 
States, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
informed the Committee that the 
Commission on Human Rights had 
envisaged the possibility of adopt- 
ing separate protocols on petitions 
from individuals and groups. These 
would have to be ratified separately, 
and would not form an integral part 
of the Covenant. She supported this 
view. Rene Cassin, of France, while 
expressing his delegation’s support of 
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the right of individuals and groups to 
bring complaints, provisionally ac- 
cepted the inclusion of this right only 
in the protocols. This view was also 
expressed by Raul Noriega, of Mex- 
ico, who considered the right of peti- 
tion to be an extremely delicate issue. 


Individual Right of Petition 


A majority of the speakers spoke 
in favor of granting the right of pe- 
tition to individuals and groups, and 
their point of view found expression 
in the Committee’s resolution. Mrs. 
Ulla Lindstrom, of Sweden, pointed 
out that the Human Rights Commit- 
tee, to whom these petitions would 
be addressed, could _ eliminate 
anonymous petitions or those of a 
malicious and abusive kind. Gilberto 
Pratt de Maria, of Uruguay, said 
that by denying the right of petition 
to individuals, the authors of the 
draft had ignored the more serious 
possibility of a violation of the Cove- 
nant by a state to the detriment of 
its own nationals. He proposed the 
creation of the office of a high com- 
missioner who would intervene in 
cases of violations of human rights, 
either ex officio, or on receipt of a 
complaint. Supporting the creation 
of such an office, which he termed 
the Office of the Attorney-General 
of the United Nations, Carlos Gar- 
cia Bauer, of Guatemala, said that 
observance of human rights was a 
question of international rather than 
national interest. As such, allegations 
of violations, including those receiv- 
ed from individuals and non-govern- 
mental organizations, should be made 
directly to a suitable organ of the 
United Nations. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral, he said, would represent the 
organization in all transactions in- 
volving the defence of human rights. 
He favored the inclusion of the 
right to petition in separate protocols. 

On the other hand, Enrique 
Canas-Flores, of Chile, doubted the 
value of the Uruguayan proposal. 
The proposed attorney-general, who 
would be a virtual secretary-general 
for human rights, he said, would find 
it difficult to decide the truth or un- 
truth of complaints lodged by states. 
He favored the idea of setting up 
the Human Rights Committee pro- 
posed in the draft, and of granting 
the right to petition only to non- 
governmental organizations with 
strictly defined characteristics. 

The subjects of human rights were 
individuals and they should be pro- 
tected against the violation of their 
rights by governments. On this basis, 
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Alvaro Teixeira Soares, of Brazil, 
favored the right of petition to in- 
dividuals. 

Nizar Khayali, of Syria, could 
not accept the United States sugges- 
tion that this right should be in- 
cluded in separate protocols to be 
signed by the accused state before 
individuals or groups could bring a 
complaint against it. 

Violations of human rights oc- 
curred, argued Mrs. Lakshmi Me- 
non, of India, because the courts in 
a country were generally subservient 
to an arbitrary executive authority, 
or were overruled by it. In such 
cases, the individual had no means 
of domestic redress and, therefore, 
it was necessary to set up a new 
agency which would redress indi- 
vidual wrongs on the international 
plane. Frivolous petitions, she said, 
should be eliminated through screen- 
ing. India did not favor the idea of 
separate protocols. 

Discussion on the general ade- 
quacy of the implementation meas- 
ures turned on the competence and 
composition of the proposed Human 
Rights Committee. L. J. C. Beaufort, 
of the Netherlands, thought that the 
Committee should limit itself for the 
moment to establishing facts and 
communicating them to the Secre- 
tary-General. He favored the idea of 
the Committee requesting advisory 
opinion from the International Court 
of Justice. Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom, of 
Sweden, approved the competence of 
the proposed Committee which 
would not have a judicial or com- 
pulsory character. She did not agree, 
however, that the Committee should 
have the power to ask an advisory 
opinion from the Court. 

Alvaro Teixeira Soares, of Bra- 
zil, argued, however, that if the Hu- 
man Rights Committee’s decisions 
were to be applied effectively, they 
should be mandatory. 

C. M. LeQuesne thought the 
measures were both specific and 
reasonable. He also favored the idea 
of giving the Committee the author- 
ity to request advisory opinions from 
the International Court of Justice. 
Dealing with the selection of Com- 
mittee members, Rene Cassin, of 
France, suggested that this should 
be done by the International Court 
of Justice out of a list of names sub- 
mitted by signatory states. He cau- 
tioned against the Committee’s en- 
croachment upon the powers of the 
organs of the United Nations, or 
upon the functions of the specialized 
agencies. He was not in favor of the 
Committee seeking advisory opinions 





from the Court. Enrique Canas- 
Flores, of Chile, and Mahmoud 
Azmi Bey, of Egypt, were both in 
favor of setting up the Committee. 


Plea for Positive Approach 


A number of speakers considered 
the measures to be inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. They also disap- 
proved of the creation of a new 
Human Rights Committee. Teodosio 
Cabada, of Peru, said he was not 
in favor of setting up an interna- 
tional institution, like the proposed 
Committee, which might incite states 
to denounce each other, and he sug- 
gested that the measures of imple- 
mentation be referred to the Inter- 
national Law Commission for its 
opinion. P. C. Chang, of China, crit- 
icized the negative approach in draft- 
ing the measures of implementation 
which only visualized complaints, and 
did not take into account the posi- 
tive factors of education and promo- 
tion of human rights. Noting that 
there seemed to be a tendency to 
look for complaints, he said that the 
best way of progress was to use the 
Declaration as a positive instrument 
for the promotion of ideals. Simi- 
lar views were expressed by Ato 
Imru Zelieke, of Ethiopia, who fear- 
ed that, as drafted, the measures left 
the way open for contention between 
states and might be used for purely 
political purposes. He preferred the 
idea of signatory states furnishing 
annual reports on the implementation 
of the Covenant, and on the status 
of human rights in their territories. 

A proposal to set up a purely 
judicial body, besides the Human 
Rights Committee, was made by 
Leon Makkas, of Greece. This, he 
said, should be on the lines of the 
ad hoc court set up by the Council 
of Europe, and should make avail- 
able its good offices, and draw up a 
report instead of passing sentence or 
even handing down advisory opin- 
ions. In the opinion of Mrs. Bedia 
Afnan, of Iraq, the measures had 
merely followed the method used in 
other international instruments in 
dealing with less fundamental mat- 
ters and were open to serious critic- 
ism. 

After devoting thirty-one meetings 
to the general discussion and consid- 
eration of a number of draft resolu- 
tions and amendments, the Third 
Committee adopted its resolution on 
the future work of the Commission 
on Human Rights by 29 votes to 5, 
with 13 abstentions on November 
17, 1950. 
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The Right of Asylum 


Facts and Judgment in Haya de la Torre Case 





HE International Court of Jus- 

tice delivered judgment on No- 
vember 20 in a case of profound 
legal and political importance to 
many countries. The case involved 
asylum in embassies, a_ practice 
which has been developed through 
the centuries in Latin American 
countries, and the personality of 
a well-known political leader. It was 
the first case of its kind ever refer- 
red for judicial decision outside the 
Americas. 

The facts of the case were these. 
On October 3, 1948, a military rebel- 
lion broke out in Peru. It was put 
down the same day and, on the fol- 
lowing day, a decree was published 
charging a political party, the Ameri- 
can People’s Revolufionary Party, 
with having prepared and directed 
the rebellion. Victor Ratil Haya de 
la Torre was denounced as being 
responsible. With other members of 
the party, he was prosecuted on a 
charge of military rebellion. On 
November 16, summonses were pub- 
lished ordering him to appear be- 
fore the Examining Magistrate. On 
the night of January 3, however, he 
presented himself at the Colombian 
Embassy in Lima and was granted 
asylum. 

Meanwhile, on October 27, a mil- 
itary junta had assumed power in 
Peru and had published a decree 
providing for courts-martial for 
summary judgment in cases of rebel- 
lion, sedition, and rioting. But this 
decree was not applied to the legal 
proceedings against Haya de la 
Torre and others and it was declared 
before the Court that the decree was 
not applicable. Further, from Octo- 
ber 4 to the beginning of February 
1949, Peru was in a state of siege. 

Having granted asylum to Haya 
de la Torre the night before, the Co- 
lombian Ambassador informed the 
Peruvian Government the next day, 
January 4. At the same time he 
asked for a safe-conduct from the 
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Peruvian Government to enable the 
refugee to leave the country. Eleven 
days later, the Ambassador stated 
further that Haya de la Torre had 
been “qualified” as a political refu- 
gee. The Peruvian Government dis- 
puted this qualification and refused 
to grant a safe-conduct. Subsequent 
diplomatic correspondence ended 
with the signature in Lima on Aug- 
ust 31, 1949, of an Act by which 
the two Governments agreed to sub- 
mit the case to the International 
Court of Justice. 


The Right to Qualify 


Colombia maintained before the 
Court that, according to the Con- 
ventions in force — the Bolivarian 
Agreement of 1911 on Extradition, 
the Havana Convention of 1928 on 
Asylum, the Montevideo Convention 
of 1933 on Political Asylum—and 
according to American international 
law, she was entitled to qualify the 
nature of the offence for the pur- 
poses of the asylum. 

On this point, the Court con- 
sidered that, if the qualification were 
provisional, there could be no doubt 
on that point: the diplomatic rep- 
resentative would consider whether 
the required conditions had been 
satisfied, he would pronounce his 
opinion, and, if that opinion were 
contested, the controversy might be 
settled according to the methods pro- 
vided by the parties. But it developed 
in the proceedings that Colombia 
claimed the right of unilateral and 
definitive qualification binding upon 
Peru. 

The first of the treaties Colombia 


invoked — the Bolivarian Agree- 
ment, which is the treaty on extra- 
dition — confined itself in one ar- 


ticle to recognizing the institution of 
asylum in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law. But these 
principles do not entail the right of 
unilateral qualification. The Boliv- 


arian Agreement laid down rules for 
extradition, but it was not possible 
to deduce from them conclusions 
concerning diplomatic asylum. In 
the case of extradition, the refugee 
was on the territory of the state of 
refuge; if asylum were granted to 
him, such decision would not dero- 
gate from the sovereignty of the 
states in which the offence was com- 
mitted. On the contrary, in the case 
of diplomatic asylum, the refugee 
was on the territory of the state in 
which he had committed the offence; 
the decision to grant asylum dero- 
gated from the sovereignty of the 
territorial state and removed the of- 
fender from the jurisdiction of that 
state. 

The second treaty invoked by Co- 
lombia — the Havana Convention— 
did not recognize the right of uni- 
lateral qualification either explicitly 
or implicitly. The third treaty — the 
Convention of Montevideo — had 
not been ratified by Peru and could 
not be invoked against that country. 

Finally, with regard to American 
international law, Colombia had not 
proved the existence, either regional- 
ly or locally, of a constant and uni- 
form practice of unilateral qualifica- 
tion as a right of the state of refuge 
and an obligation upon the terri- 
torial state. The facts submitted to 
the Court disclosed too much con- 
tradiction and fluctuation to make 
it possible to discern therein a usage 
peculiar to Latin America and ac- 
cepted as law. 

“The Court cannot therefore find 
that the Colombian Government has 
proved the existence of such a cus- 
tom. But even if it could be sup- 
posed that such a custom existed 
between certain Latin American 
states only, it could not be invoked 
against Peru, which far from having 
by its attitude adhered to it, has, on 
the contrary, repudiated it by refrain- 
ing from ratifying the Montevideo 
Conventions of 1933 and 1939, 
which were the first to include a 
rule concerning the qualification of 
the offence in matters of diplomatic 
asylum. 

“In the written pleadings and dur- 
ing the oral proceedings, the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia relied upon 
official communiqués published by 
the Peruvian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on October 13 and 26, 1948, 
and the Government of Peru relied 
upon a Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Colombia dated Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1937; on the question of 
qualification, these documents state 
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views which are contrary to those 
now maintained by these Govern- 
ments. The Court, whose duty it is 
to apply international law in decid- 
ing the present case, cannot attach 
decisive importance to any of these 
documents. 

“For these reasons, the Court has 
arrived at the conclusion that Co- 
lombia, as the state granting asylum, 
is not competent to qualify the of- 
fence by a unilateral and definitive 
decision, binding on Peru.” The 
Court reached this decision by 14 
Judges to two. [Judges Jules Bas- 
devant (France), Alejandro Alvarez 
(Chile), Jose Gustavo Guerrero (El 
Salvador), Green Haywood Hack- 
worth (United States) Helge Klae- 
stad (Norway), Sergei Borisovitch 
Krylov (U.S.S.R.), Sir Arnold Dun- 
can McNair (United Kingdom), 
Hsu Mo (China), Abdel Hamid 
Badawi Pasha (Egypt), John Er- 
skine Read (Canada), Charles de 
Visscher (Belgium), Bohdan Wini- 
arski (Poland), Milovan Zoricic 
(Yugoslavia), and Luis Alayza y Paz 
Soldan (ad hoc for Peru) were in 
favor; Judges Jose Philadelpho de 
Barros e Azevedo (Brazil) and Jose 
Joaquin Caicedo Castilla (ad hoc 
for Colombia) dissented. 


Second Submission 


Colombia’s second submission was 
that Peru was under the obligation 
to issue a safe-conduct to enable the 
refugee to leave the country in 
safety. The Court, setting aside for 
the time being the question of 
whether asylum was regularly grant- 
ed and maintained, noted that the 
clause in the Havana Convention 
which provided guarantees for the 
refugee was applicable solely to a 
case where the territorial state de- 
manded the departure of the refu- 
gee from its territory; it was only 
after such a demand that the dip- 
lomatic agent who granted asylum 
could, in turn, require a safe-con- 
duct. There was, of course, a prac- 
tice according to which the diplo- 
matic agent immediately requested a 
safe-conduct, which was granted to 
him; but this practice, which was to 
be explained by reasons of expedi- 
ency, laid no obligation upon the 
territorial state. 

“In the present case,” the Court 
decided, “the Peruvian Government 
has not requested that Haya de la 
Torre should leave Peru. It has con- 
tested the legality of the asylum 
granted to him and has refused to 
deliver a safe-conduct. In such cir- 
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cumstances the Colombian Govern- 
ment is not entitled to claim that 
the Peruvian Government should 
give the guarantees necessary for the 
departure of Haya de la Torre from 
the country, with due regard to the 
inviolability of his person.” 

The Court reached this decision 
by fifteen Judges to one. [Judges 
Basdevant, Alvarez, Guerrero, Hack- 
worth, Klaestad, Krylov, McNair, 
Hsu Mo, Badawi Pasha, Read, de 
Visscher, Winiarski, Zoricic, Alayza 
y Paz Soldan ad hoc, and Azevedo 
were in favor. Judge Caicedo ad 
hoc dissented. | 


Peru’s Counter-Claim 


In a counter-claim, Peru had ask- 
ed the Court to declare that asylum 
had been granted to Haya de la 
Torre in violation of the Havana 
Convention, first, because Haya de 
la Torre was accused, not of a po- 
litical offence, but of a common 
crime and, secondly, because the 
urgency which was required under 
the Havana Convention in order to 
justify asylum, was absent in that 
case. 

Having observed that Peru had at 
no time asked for the surrender of 
the refugee, the Court examined the 
first point. In this connection, the 
Court noted that the only charge 
against the refugee was that of mili- 
tary rebellion, which was not a com- 
mon crime. Consequently, the Court 
rejected the counter-claim of Peru 
on that point, declaring it to be ill- 
founded. 

On the question of urgency, the 
Court, having observed that the es- 
sential justification of asylum lay in 
the imminence or persistence of a 
danger to the person of the refugee, 
analyzed the facts of the case. 

Three months had elapsed be- 
tween the military rebellion and the 
grant of asylum. There was no ques- 
tion of protecting Haya de la Torre 
for humanitarian considerations 
against the violent and uncontrolled 
action of irresponsible elements of 
the population; the danger which 
confronted Haya de la Torre was 
that of having to face legal pro- 
ceedings. The Havana Convention 
was not intended to protect a citi- 
zen who had plotted against the in- 
stitutions of his country from regu- 
lar legal proceedings. It was not suf- 
ficient to be accused of a political 
offence in order to be entitled to 
receive asylum; asylum could only 
intervene against the action of jus- 
tice in cases where arbitrary action 





was substituted for the rule of law. 
It had not been proved that the 
situation in Peru at the time implied 
the subordination of justice to the 
executive or the abolition of judi- 
cial guarantees. 

Besides, the Havana Convention 
was unable to establish a legal sys- 
tem which would guarantee to per- 
sons accused of political offences the 
privilege of evading their national 
jurisdiction. Such a conception would 
come into conflict with one of the 
oldest traditions of Latin America, 
that of non-intervention. For, if the 
Havana Convention had wished to 
ensure general protection to all per- 
sons prosecuted for political crimes 
in the course of revolutionary events, 
for the sole reason that it should 
be presumed that such events inter- 
fere with the administration of jus- 
tice, this would lead to foreign inter- 
ference of a particularly offensive 
nature in the domestic affairs of 
states, 

As for the numerous cases cited 
by Colombia, the Court was of the 
opinion that considerations of con- 
venience or political expediency 
seemed to have prompted the ter- 
ritorial state to recognize asylum 
without such a decision being dic- 
tated by any feeling of legal obliga- 
tion. Asylum in Latin America was 
an institution which owed its de- 
velopment largely to extra-legal fac- 
tors. 

Whilst declaring that at the time 
at which asylum was granted, on 
January 3, 1949, there was no case 
of urgency within the meaning of 
the Havana Convention, the judg- 
ment declared that this in no way 
constituted a criticism of the Co- 
lombian Ambassador. His apprecia- 
tion of the case was not a relevant 
factor to the question of the valid- 
ity of the asylum; only the objective 
reality of the facts was of import- 
ance. 


Court’s Decision 


The Court therefore came to the 
conclusion that the grant of asylum 
was not in conformity with Article 
2, paragraph 2, of the Havana Con- 
vention. The Court decided this 
point by fifteen votes to one in so 
far as it was founded on a violation 
of the Article of the Havana Con- 
vention providing that asylum shall 
not be granted to persons accused 
of common crimes. But on the sec- 
ond point, the counter-claim was al- 
lowed by ten votes to six. [Judges 
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Alvarez, Zoricic, Badawi Pasha, 
Read, and Azevedo and Caicedo, 
Judge ad hoc.] 


Dissenting Opinions 


With regard to the dissenting opin- 
ions, only Judge Azevedo and Judge 
ad hoc Caicedo took the view that 
Colombia, as the state granting asy- 
lum, was entitled to qualify the na- 
ture of the offence by a unilateral 
aad definitive decision binding on 
Peru. Judge Azevedo held that this 
was “a necessary consequence of 
the normal functioning of asylum as 
understood in Latin American prac- 
tice.” Judge Alvarez, who concurred 
with the judgment of the Court on 
this point, discussed it, however, in 
his dissenting opinion and held that 
“jt should not be assumed that the 
state which makes the qualification 
has the last word in this respect, and 
that its appreciation is definitive and 
irrevocable. This qualification may 
be questioned by the territorial state, 
and, if agreement cannot be reached 
in this respect, the case must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration or to another 
means of peaceful settlement. Thus, 
in the last resort, it is a third party, 
or international justice, which de- 
cides on the nature of the offence.” 


With regard to the second submis- 
sion of Colombia only Judge ad hoc 
Caicedo maintained that Peru was 
bound to deliver a safe conduct to 
Haya de la Torre. Similarly, only 
Judge ad hoc Alayza y Paz Soldan, 
who did not deliver a written opin- 
ion, was unable to agree with the 
judgment of the Court rejecting the 
contention that Mr. Haya de la 
Torre was accused of a common 
crime. 


Judges Alvarez, Azevedo, Badawi 
Pasha, Read, and Zoricic and Judge 
ad hoc Caicedo dissented from the 
judgment of the Court and held that 
the granting of asylum by the Co- 
lombian ambassador at Lima to Haya 
de la Torre was made in conformity 
with the “first” provision of Article 2 
of the Convention on Asylum signed 
at Havana in 1928, in that it was 
granted in an “urgent” case. On this 
point five of the judges delivered 
written opinions and Judge Zoricic 
concurred with Judge Read. 


Judge Alvarez held that “the 
meaning of the term ‘urgency’ 
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should be interpreted in accordance 
with the nature of asylum in Latin 
America, i.e., the need to act with 
utmost speed in a given situation. 
There is no urgency in a case which 
involves only the possibility of an 
individual being persecuted, but 
there is urgency if he is already 
being persecuted and consequently 
faces an immediate danger.” Ac- 
cording to Judge Alvarez, if the ter- 
ritorial state considers there is no 
urgency at the time, it must immedi- 
ately present a claim. Any delay in 
the presentation of such a claim was 
a ground for its rejection for, in such 
a case, the territorial state may be 
presumed to have admitted that 
urgency existed. 

Judge Azevedo felt that the facts 
clearly fulfilled the requirements of 
“urgency,” and was unable to “ac- 
cept that the onus of proving urg- 
ency should, at the eleventh hour, 
be placed upon the Applicant who, in 
respect of the counter-claim, became 
the Respondent, when, in the ab- 
sence of any objection regularly 
presented on the point of urgency, 
the procedural rule should be ap- 
plied according to which facts not 
disputed by the other party should 
be assumed to be true.” 


Two Categories of Offenders 


Judge Badawi Pasha referred to 
the distinction between a common 
criminal and a political offender and 
stated that the notion of urgency was 
not the same for both categories of 
offenders, and that the consequences 
of asylum would also differ accord- 
ingly. In the case of a political of- 
fender, he held that the nature of 
the situation—revolution or rebel- 
lion—determined the urgency. 

Judge Read stated that he re- 
jected both the Colombian and Peru- 
vian extreme views on the question 
of urgency and set out his reasons 
for such rejection. In particular, he 
maintained that any attempt to inter- 
pret the expression “urgent cases” as 
limiting diplomatic asylum to pro- 
tection from mob violence was un- 
acceptable. In his opinion, the ex- 
pression was to be construed as re- 
stricting the grant of diplomatic asy- 
lum, as regards political offenders, 
to cases in which the grant was made 
“in times of political disturbance” of 
a revolutionary character, and as 
preventing the grant of asylum dur- 
ing periods of tranquility. In the 
present case, Judge Read held that 


it had ben established that the asy- 
lum was granted “to a political of- 
fender ‘in times of political disturb- 
ance’ between a successful revolu- 
tion and the restoration of settled 
conditions in Peru.” 

Other points of general interest 
were discussed in the various opin- 
ions. Thus, the great importance 
of the institution of asylum in Latin- 
American countries was repeatedly 
emphasized and Judge ad hoc Cai- 
cedo, in particular, stated that it 
was not contrary to the principle of 
non-intervention. Judge Alvarez 
considered that it was part of “Amer- 
ican international law,” or rather 
“Latin American international law” 
which was a subdivision of the for- 
mer and not binding upon the 
United States. In his view such a 
system of law was not subordinate 
to universal international law but 
correlated to it. Judge Read re- 
ferred to “American international 
law” in similar terms, and said it 
was unnecessary to do more than 
confirm its existence—‘‘a body of 
contentional and customary law, 
complementary to universal interna- 
tional law, and governing interstate 
relations in the Pan-American 
world.” 


Court Declines to Interpret 


Immediately after the judgment 
Colombia asked the Court for an in- 
terpreation. Pronouncing on this re- 
quest, on November 27, the Court re- 
called the conditions on which it 
might, according to its Statute, give 
an interpretation. These were, first, 
that the sole object of the request 
was to obtain clarification as to the 
meaning and scope of the judgment; 
and, second, that there was a dis- 
pute between the parties as to the 
meaning and scope. 

Colombia had put three questions. 
Was the judgment, it asked, to be 
construted as meaning: (a) that the 
qualification made by the Colombian 
Ambassador of the offence imputed 
to Mr. Haya de la Torre was cor- 
rect and that legal effect should be 
given to it; (b) that Peru was not 
entitled to demand surrender of the 
refugee, and that Colombia was not 
bound to surrender him or (c) that 
Colombia was bound to surrender the 
refugee? 

On the first question, the Court 
found that the point had not been 
submitted to it by the parties: the 
Court had been asked to decide only 
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on a submission presented by Co- 
lombia in abstract and general terms. 


The other two questions, the Court 
said, amounted in reality to an 
alternative, dealing with the sur- 
render of the refugee. This point 
also had not been included in the 
submissions of the parties, and the 
Court could not therefore decide on 
it. It was for the parties to present 
their respective claims on this point, 
which they abstained from doing. 
Colombia claimed to detect “gaps” 
in the judgment, but these gaps in 
reality concerned new points on 
which decision cannot be obtained 
by means of an_ interperetation. 
Interpretation may in no way go 
beyond the limits of the judgment, 
as fixed in advance by the submis- 
sions of the parties. 


Finally, the condition required by 
the Statute that there should be a 
dispute as to the meaning and scope 
of the judgment was not satisfied. 
No dispute between the parties had 
been brought to the attention of the 
Court, and it was shown by the very 
date of the request for an interpreta- 
tion that such a dispute could not 
possibly have arisen. 


For these reasons, the Court de- 
clared that the request for an inter- 
pretation presented by Colombia was 
inadmissible. 


Jose Joaquin Caicedo Castilla, 
Judge ad hoc designated by the Co- 
lombian Government, declared that 
he was unable to join in the judg- 
ment. 





National and Per Capita Incomes 


Of Seventy Countries 


HE 1949 national and average 

per capita incomes for 70 coun- 
tries, with over 90 per cent of the 
world’s population and a still larger 
portion of world income and pro- 
duction, are analyzed in a report 
recently issued by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. 


The report, entitled National and 
Per Capita Incomes, Seventy Coun- 
tries—1949, shows, in provisional 
findings, how extremely unequal is 
the distribution of world income 
among countries, and also how a 
small number of countries account 
for a very large proportion of the 
total production and income of the 
world. 


The eight richest countries, with 
but one-tenth the combined popula- 
tions of the countries examined, had 
about 55 per cent of the total in- 
come of all these countries in 1949. 
The 25 poorest countries, with well 
over half the combined populations, 
received in the aggregate less than 
one-tenth of the total income. 


The United States, with an average 
per capita income of about $1,450, 
led all the other countries, by a 
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large margin in both national and 
per capita incomes, Australia, Can- 
ada, Denmark, New Zealand, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom also had high average per 
capita incomes, but none as high as 
$900, some having under $700. 


At the other end of the scale were 
all the Asian and African countries, 
many with less than $50 per head 
on the average. Twelve of the 70 
countries, having almost one-third 
the combined populations, had per 
capita incomes below $50, and 
thirteen others averaged between $50 
and $100 per person. 


The figures in the report were pre- 
pared mainly on the basis of official 
or semi-official statistics, but, in a 
number of cases, estimates of na- 
tional income were prepared within 
the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. 


The report also discussed the major 
problems involved in making precise 
international comparisons because of 
Statistical and other difficulties, and 
it emphasized the limitations of its 
data and the provisional nature of 
its findings. 








The 1949 per capita incomes of 
the 70 countries, in terms of United 
States dollars, are listed below: 


Afghanistan, $50; Argentina, 
$346; Australia (1948/49), $679; 
Austria, $216; Belgium, $582; Bo- 
livia, $55; Brazil, $112; Burma 
(1948/49), $36; Canada, $870; Cey- 
lon, $67; Chile, $188; China, $27; 
Colombia, $132; Costa Rica, $125; 
Cuba, $296; Czechoslovakia, $371; 
Denmark, $689; Dominican Repub- 
lic, $75; Ecuador, $40; Egypt, $100, 
El Salvador, $92; Ethiopia, $38; Fin- 
land, $348; France, $482; Germany 
(Western Zone), $320; Greece, 
$128; Guatemala, $77; Haiti, $40; 
Honduras, $83; Hungary, $269; 
Iceland, $476; India (1948/49), 
$57; Indonesia, $25; Iran, $85; Iraq, 
$85; Ireland, $420; Israel, $389; 
Italy, $235; Japan, $100; Korea 
(South), $35; Lebanon, $125; Li- 
beria, $38; Luxembourg, $553; Mex- 
ico, $121; Netherlands, $502; New 
Zealand (1949/50), $856; Nicara- 
gua, $89; Norway, $587; Pakistan, 
$51; Panama, $183; Paraguay, $84; 
Peru, $100; Philippines, $44; Poland, 
$300; Portugal, $250; Saudi Arabia, 
$40; Southern Rhodesia, $101; Swe- 
den, $780; Switzerland, $849; Syria, 
$100; Thailand, $36; Turkey, $125; 
Union of South Africa (1948/49), 
$264; U.S.S.R. (including Byelorus- 
sian and Ukrainian S.S.R.’s), $308; 
United Kingdom, $773; United 
States, $1,453; Uruguay, $331; Ven- 
ezuela, $322; Yemen, $40; Yugo- 
slavia, $146. 
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Committee Completes Debate 
On Law Commission Report 





Part III Nurnberg Principles 


os governments would be 
invited to comment on the 
Nurnberg principles as formulated by 
the International Law Commission, 
and the Commission, in preparing a 
draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind, 
would be requested to consider both 
the comments of delegations and the 
observations of Member states ac- 
cording to a draft resolution ap- 
proved by the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee on November 14. The sixteen- 
power draft resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 32 to 1, with 8 absten- 
tions. . 

The profound significance of the 
Nurnberg Charter and judgment and 
their place in international law was 
for almost two weeks the subject of 
penetrating discussion in the Com- 
mittee. 

Did the Charter and judgment 
merely embody principles which 
were already a part of positive inter- 
national law, as several representa- 
tives maintained? Or, as_ others 
argued, did the Nurnberg principles 
owe their existence as recognized 
parts of international law to the fact 
that they were embodied in the 
Nurnberg Charter itself, rather than 
to any prior acceptance? And, fin- 
ally, had the Commission interpreted 
its mandate correctly? 

These positions, Gilberto Amado, 
of Brazil, pointed out in presenting 
this section of the 
International Law 
Commission’s re- 
port, had also 
been taken by 
> various Commis- 
sion members. 
The first view had 
been held nota- 
bly, by Professor 
Georges Scelle, 
the Commission 
Chairman. Fur- 
thermore, several Commission mem- 
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bers had maintained that it would 
be difficult to formulate the prin- 
ciples without stating whether they 
actually constituted principles of 
international law. 

However, Mr. Amado said, the 
view which had prevailed was that 
the Commission should restrict itself 
merely to formulation, since the 
principles had already been affirmed 
by the General Assembly. This, then, 
was the substance of the action taken 
by the Commission, offering a for- 
mulation of seven principles which 
might eventually become part of 
positive international law. 


What Is Aggression? 


In a long statement, Dr. P. V. A. 
Roling, of the Netherlands, opened 
the debate with detailed criticism of 
the draft principles. He dwelt first 
upon the concept of aggression, 
which the Commission had classified 
as Principle VI(a): crimes against 
peace. 

Public opinion, said the Nether- 
lands representative, increasingly de- 
manded that no war be fought with- 
out just cause, and, therefore, gov- 
ernments would in future tend to 
call a war waged by an enemy 
aggression. After the war, victors 
could prove their claims by trials of 
the vanquished and, should the vic- 
tor himself be the aggressor, such 
trials could be used to distort history. 
All attempts to define aggression had, 
so far, failed; its determination was 
left to the state concerned. 

“Until a world legal order, main- 
tained by a world police force, has 
been established, and until sover- 
eign states are no longer allowed to 
pursue their own interests unhamp- 
ered by law, that difficulty will re- 
main,” declared Dr. Roling, “for, 
in fact, aggression is a legal concept 
borrowed from a future phase of in- 
ternational relations.” 


Nevertheless, continued the Neth- 
erlands representative, the develop- 
ment of international law on _ this 
matter was of great importance. It 
was useful to prohibit and punish 
aggressive war because this empha- 
sized that changes in international 
relations should not be achieved by 
armed forces and that war should be 
abolished. 

This crime against peace was a 
special crime, political in nature, re- 
quiring special rules. There were 
historical precedents for the present 
attitude of states toward aggressors. 
Dr. Roling cited the “elimination” 
of Napoleon and the provision con- 
cerning trial of the German Emper- 
or in the Treaty of Versailles. 

From the point of view that a 
crime against peace was a political 
crime, he declared, the Charter of 
Nurnberg clearly did not create new 
law. The only new element was the 
criminal trial. 

In the history of this formulation, 
Dr. Roling maintained, there had 
been two divisible projects: first, the 
formulation and, second, a draft 
code of offences against the peace 
and security of mankind in which 
the principles should be accorded 
a place. It had been considered 
possible that there might be a differ- 
ence between the Nurnberg principles 
and the final codification of offences. 
The principles were not appropriate 
for a general code, first, because the 
Nurnberg Charter envisaged the trial 
only of major war criminals. Sec- 
ond, the Charter had been drafted 
in haste, and some of its provisions 
had later proved inadequate. The 
description of what constituted a 
crime against peace, as defined by 
the International Law Commission, 
could not be maintained. 

Dr. Roling believed that the Sixth 
Committee should avoid sanctioning 
affirmation by the Assembly of prin- 
ciples no longer recognized as gen- 
erally valid rules of international 
law. From the Commission’s report, 
the Committee could select certain 
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general concepts of fundamental im- 
portance in the Charter and judg- 
ment without going into details, and 
thus avoid affirming what it might 
have to deny later. 

Without submitting a new formu- 
lation of principles, the Netherlands 
representative suggested four tenta- 
tive principles as an indication of 
his delegation’s views: 

1. The principle of individual crim- 
inal responsibility under international 
law (including the criminal responsi- 
bility of heads of state and state 
officials). 

2. The principle of the supremacy 
of international law (indicating that 
there are international duties which 
transcend the national obligations of 
obedience imposed by the individual 
state). 

3. The principle of a threefold in- 
dividual responsibility: for crimes 
against peace, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity. 

4. The principle of fair trial. 

Dr. Roling concluded by propos- 
ing that the Commission could be 
asked to reconsider its formulation. 


Substantive Discussion Necessary 


The French delegation, said 
Charles Chaumont, believed that a 
substantive discussion should take 
place in the Committee, which was 
the best place to ascertain the views 
of governments. 


The Commission had failed to 
solve two general problems in its 
formulation, Mr. Chaumont contin- 
ued. First, it had not fulfilled its 
duty to determine the juridical char- 
acter of the Nurnberg principles in 
order to prepare for their subsequent 
codification as existing principles of 
positive international law. Second, 
it had not established the underlying 
principles so that future development 
of international penal law could be 
assisted. 

The Commission’s concept of 
crimes against humanity was par- 
ticularly objected to by Mr. Chau- 
mont. The whole point of estab- 
lishing the nature of international 
crimes, he argued, was that they 
could only be punished at the inter- 
national level, because they were in 
general committed by or with the 
complicity or tolerance of govern- 
ments. Further, the concept of the 
crime against humanity had been in- 
corporated in the Convention on 
Genocide which was soon to come 
into force as a concrete part of in- 
ternational law. 
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It was clear from Article I of 
that Convention that genocide—‘“an 
act which all representatives would 
surely recognize as coming within 
the general concept of crimes against 
humanity”—was considered a crime 
under international law, whether 
committed in peace or war. It was, 
therefore, contrary to existing inter- 
national law to lay down the prin- 
ciple that crimes against humanity 
were inseparably linked with crimes 
against peace or war crimes. 

The French representative had also 
prepared a tentative list of princi- 
ples which the International Law 
Commission could use as a basis for 
future study. These were: 

1. Recognition of the responsibil- 
ity of the individual under interna- 
tional criminal law. 

2. Recognition that to belong to 
certain criminal state organizations 
was an indictable offence for in- 
dividuals. 

3. Recognition that certain crimes 
could be classified as international 
crimes and were thus punishable by 
the immediate and direct action of 
the international community. 

4, Elements of international crim- 
inal law were principles which would 
form part of positive international 
law. 

He did not wish to “belittle” the 
International Law Commission’s 
work, concluded the French repre- 
sentative, but he emphasized that 
what had been achieved so far was 
of only a preliminary character; a 
thorough study was required. The 
Commission should seek the nature, 
scope, and justification of the under- 
lying principles. 

The French view that the Nurn- 
berg Charter and judgment had cre- 
ated no new international law was 
emphatically opposed by G. G. Fitz- 
maurice, of the United Kingdom. 
For example, the concept that aggres- 
sion was in itself a crime, as stated 
in the Nurnberg Charter, was a defi- 
nite development. To consider the 
examination of principles before 
Nurnberg might even produce “un- 
pleasant surprises,” Mr. Fitzmaurice 
observed. 

The International Law Commis- 
sion had been asked to formulate 
the principles of Nurnberg—not the 
general rules of international law on 
which the Charter and judgment 
were based. The United Kingdom 
delegation believed that, on the 
whole, there was nothing wrong with 
the Commission’s formulation. He 





presented a proposal which would 
take note of the formulation. 

Mexico, Australia, and China, too, 
regarded the principles as having 
been satisfactorily formulated. And 
for Yugoslavia, Dr. Milan Bartos 
announced support of the United 
Kingdom position. His Government, 
said Dr. Bartos, had already made 
the Nurnberg principles an integral 
part of its domestic law, and con- 
sidered them part of international 
law in general. He then discussed 
the principles in the report in detail. 

He believed that two important 
principles with which the Nurnberg 
tribunal had been concerned had 
been omitted: the principle nulla 
poena sine lege and the principle 
according to which membership in a 
criminal organization constituted a 
crime under international law. 

The first principle had been cited 
by the defence at the Nurnberg trials 
and rejected by the tribunal. The 
International Law Commission, the 
Yugoslav delegation believed, had 
made a particularly serious omission 
in the first instance, since the other 
principles stated did not fix the 
penalties. The second had been 
recognized incontestably at Nurn- 
berg. These activities were not 
merely participation in the execution 
of crimes against peace, war crimes, 
and crimes against humanity, as the 
Commission considered, but were 
special forms of criminal activity in 
war time. 

He also believed that some prin- 
ciples contained in the Nurnberg 
Charter and judgment had been 
omitted, said Dr. Salaheddin Tarazi, 
of Syria. The Commission had not 
pointed out that the Nurnberg Tri- 
bunal had been instructed to try 
only war criminals whose offences 
had no particular geographical local- 
ization. The Moscow Declaration 
had made it clear that criminals 
whose offences had been committed 
in a particular country would be 
tried by tribunals of that country. 

Second, the principle of group 
responsibility had not been men- 
tioned. Article 9 of the Charter 
provided that the Tribunal might 
declare a group or organization a 
criminal organization, and Article 
10 had specified the consequences 
of such a declaration. 

Third, the Commission had not 
mentioned the Tribunal’s interpreta- 
tion of the rule nullum crimen sine 
lege, nulla poena sine lege, and also 
Article 11 of the Charter, which laid 
down that any person convicted by 
the international Tribunal might also 
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be charged before a national tribunal. 
In the formulation of these princi- 
ples, the Syrian representative pointed 
out, form and substance became al- 
most coterminous, and they should 
be formulated without omissions. 
Therefore, he believed that the next 
procedure was for the General As- 
sembly to ask governments, through 
the Secretary-General, for their com- 
ments on the formulation. 

Whether or not the principles were 
positive law in 1945, they were 
certainly so today, said Dr. Eduardo 

Jimenez de Are- 


chaga, of Uru- 
guay. There was, 
first, the prece- 


dent created by 
the judgment it- 
self. Then, the 
adoption of the 
Charter by 23 
states made the 
* principles __inter- 
national law. Fi- 
nally—and above 
all—the General 
Assembly had 
affirmed them as principles of inter- 
national law in 1946. Dr. Jimenez 
de Arechaga noted that the Assembly 
had approved the scope of the In- 
ternational Law Commission’s work 
in 1949, and thus approved the 
Commission’s interpretation of its 
task. Could the Assembly go back 
on its resolutions? 





A New Stage 


Although the Nurnberg judgment 
had not entirely satisfied his Gov- 
ernment, declared P. D. Morozov, of 
the U.S.S.R., it 
did mark a new 
stage in interna- 
tional law. And 
it was a warning 
to all those who 
planned another 
aggressive war. 
The Soviet Un- 
ion emphatically 
opposed __allega- 
tions that the 
Commission had 
not correctly in- 
terpreted its task, 
as maintained by the French and 
Netherlands representatives. It had 
kept exactly to its terms of reference, 
stated Mr. Morozov. 


On the question of Committee 
action, he believed that the Inter- 
national Law Commission § should 
now ask Member governments for 
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their comments on the report. Only 
when the Commission had drawn up 
a definitive text in the light of these 
observations should the Sixth Com- 
mittee consider whether or not the 
Nurmberg principles had been cor- 
rectly formulated. The final official 
opinion of a government concerning 
a given draft sometimes differed from 
statements made by its representa- 
tives, and discussion in a United 
Nations organ could ‘not supersede 
the procedure given in the Commis- 
sion’s Statute. 


Objections to this procedure, he 
said, was based on misunderstand- 
ing. How could anyone consider 
that only codification of interna- 
tional law was covered by the Com- 
mission’s Statute, and not the formu- 
lation of the Nurnberg principles? 
The Statute covered both. 


Rapporteur Answers Criticisms 


As a member of the Commission 
—and rapporteur of the section un- 
der discussion—Jean Spiropoulos, of 
Greece, then answered criticisms of 
the Commission’s work. They were 
twofold: those concerning the man- 
ner in which the Commission had 
interpreted its task and those on the 
actual text of the draft formulation. 


The International Law Commission 
had discussed at length whether the 
Nurnberg principles should be con- 
sidered as prin- 
ciples of interna- 
tional law. But 
its sole term of 
reference was the 
Assembly resolu- 
tion, and it had 
finally decided 
that the Assembly 
simply wished the 
principles to be 
formulated in or- 
der to facilitate 
their future appli- 
cation. 


Would it have been wise to study 
whether they were, in fact, principles 
of international law at the time of 
their application in the trials? Opin- 
ions were sharply divided on this 
question, as evidenced by doubts ex- 
pressed in the Sixth Committee as 
to whether a war of aggression was 
a crime under international law; yet 
the Nurnberg Tribunal had declared 
aggressive war an international crime. 
In view of these differences, what 
use would it have been for the 
International Law Commission to 
give an opinion? 





The French representative in the 
Committee, continued Mr. Spiro- 
poulos, had contended that the Com- 
mission should have formulated the 
principles on which the Nurnberg 
principles themselves were based. 
The same view had been held by 
Professor Georges Scelle in the Com- 
mission. But this was not part of 
the Commission’s terms of reference, 
although to satisfy Professor Scelle, 
Mr. Spiropoulos had included—in 
his special report to the Commission 
—a note on his first and fourth 
principles (which had been stated 
in Committee by Mr. Chaumont). 

The Netherlands representative 
had reproached the Commission for 
not formulating the principles in less 
definite form and risking a clash 
between the formulation and the 
draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind. The 
Greek representative pointed out that 
the International Law Commission 
had considered the formulation as 
important as the draft code, and had 
not subordinated one to the other. 
There was no reason to predict a 
clash; but even if one occurred, the 
Commission could not have ab- 
stained from formulating the prin- 
ciples recognized at Nurnberg. 

One criticism of the Commission’s 
text related to the formula adopted 
to define crimes against humanity. 
But this definition was identical with 
that in the Nurnberg Charter. And, 
after a great deal of thought and 
study, Mr. Spiropoulos had con- 
cluded that a crime against human- 
ity could not be placed on the same 
footing as genocide. 

The question of the relationship 
between genocide and crimes against 
humanity was a highly complex one, 
and the Greek representative be- 
lieved the two crimes quite different. 
Genocide might be a crime against 
humanity, but only if it was perpe- 
trated against a group of human 
beings in time of war or in con- 
nection with war preparation. The 
plan for the extermination of the 
Jews and the denial of human rights 
had become a question of interna- 
tional law only because it was part 
of the plan for an illegal war. 


It was not necessary, he went on, 
to refer to the London Agreement 
to clarify “crimes against humanity”; 
the text of the Charter was quite 
clear in the matter, and the prepara- 
tory work for the London Confer- 
ence would bear out the Commis- 
sion’s interpretation. 








The only point on which the In- 
ternational Law Commission was 
open to criticism was its fourth 
principle. Article 8 of the Nurnberg 
Charter stipulated that “the fact that 
the defendant acted pursuant to the 
order of his government or of a 
superior shall not free him of re- 
sponsibility, but be considered in 
mitigation of punishment if the Tri- 
bunal determines that justice so re- 
quires.” As formulated by the Com- 
mission, the principle laid down that 
in such a case the accused was not 
relieved from responsibility “pro- 
vided a moral choice was in fact 
possible to him.” 

In his report to the Commission, 
Mr. Spiropoulos had worded this 
principle to conform with the prep- 
aratory discussions of the London 
Conference and the terms used by 
the Tribunal itself. In effect, the 
Tribunal had said that an order to 
kill or torture had never been recog- 
nized as a defence to such acts of 
brutality, though it might be urged 
in mitigation of punishment. 

The Commission had, however, 
altered the rapporteur’s wording, and 
sought to introduce a more flexible 
principle. Making use of a passage 
from the Nurnberg judgment, it 
had deciared that the true test was 
whether a moral choice was possible. 
Mr. Spiropoulos approved this de- 
cision. From the political point of 
view, the adoption of either text 
would have led to the same result. 
From the legal point of view, how- 
ever, an individual who had com- 
mitted a criminal act in pursuance 
of an order he could not evade 
should be granted the right of de- 
fence. This text could be inserted in 
the draft code without modification. 

The Greek representative declared 
that the Charter and judgment had 
consecrated or created rules of in- 
ternational law. On the legal plane, 
the Charter had established the prin- 
ciple that any person committing an 
international crime was responsible 
for it and liable to punishment. The 
judgment proclaimed that interna- 
tional law imposed duties and re- 
sponsibilities on individuals, which 
meant that, with a recognized per- 
sonality in international law, the 
individual came into direct contact 
with international law, and no longer 
through the intermediary of the state. 

On the yee plane, the Char- 
ter established that a war of aggres- 
sion was an international crime and 
that persons guilty of it were liable 
to punishment. Greece hoped, how- 
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ever, that the condemnation of a 
large number of Nazi chiefs by the 
International Military Tribunal would 
not be looked upon as the judgment 
of the vanquished by the victors. 

Mr. Spiropoulos opposed the re- 
ferral of the formulation to the 
International Law Commission with 
a request that it should review it in 
the light of observations made in 
the Sixth Committee. The Com- 
mission would have no idea where 
to begin or what views it was ex- 
pected to take into consideration. 
It should be borne in mind, he com- 
mented, that the formulation had 
been prepared by an organ composed 
of highly qualified jurists. They had 
been asked to state what, in their 
opinion, were the basic principles 
of international law embodied in the 
Nurnberg Charter and judgment, and 
it would be illogical to refer the 
formulation to the Commission, for 
it could not be expected suddenly 
to change its opinion. The best 
solution, the Greek representative 
stated, was to take note of the for- 
mulation, possibly adding that the 
Sixth Committee discussion should 
be taken into account when the 
Commission came to draft the code 
of offences against the peace and 
security of mankind. 


Action Taken 


The various points of view in the 
Committee had been expressed in 





seven draft resolutions and amend- 
ments. At the suggestion of the 
Chairman, the sponsors of the differ- 
ent proposals made up a drafting 
group. 

On November 14, this working 
party submitted a joint draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by Argentina, Cuba, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, France, Iran, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Swe- 
den, Syria, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Venezuela. 
This proposal, with a drafting amend- 
ment by Belgium, was accepted by 
the vote of 32-1, with 8 abstentions. 

The draft resolution, in its pre- 
amble, notes that “the International 
Law Commission has formulated 
certain principles recognized, accord- 
ing to the Commission, in the Char- 
ter and judgment of the Nurnberg 
Tribunal, and that many delegations 
have made observations in the pres- 
ent session on this formulation.” 
Further, it considers it “appropriate 
to give the governments of Member 
states full opportunity to furnish 
their observations on this formula- 
tion.” It then invites the observa- 
tions of Member states, and requests 
the Commission to take these ob- 
servations and those made during 
the present Assembly session into 
account when it drafts its code of 
offences against the peace and se- 
curity of mankind. 


Part IV: International Criminal 


Jurisdiction 


HE representatives of seventeen 

Member states would meet in 
Geneva on August 1, 1951, to pre- 
pare one or more preliminary draft 
conventions or proposals on the 
establishment and statute of an inter- 
national criminal court, according to 
a draft resolution adopted by the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee on Novem- 
ber 27. 

The proposal, submitted jointly by 
Cuba, France, and Iran, was adopted 
by the Committee after six meetings 
devoted to the fourth part of the 
International Law Commission’s re- 
port: The Question of International 
Criminal Jurisdiction. Studied by the 
Commission at the request of the 
General Assembly, this question is 
one of four great topics of interna- 
tional criminal law now being ex- 
amined by the United Nations, the 


others being the formulation of the 
Nurnberg Principles (see page 721), 
the draft Code of Offences against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind 
(now being prepared by the Com- 
mission), and the Convention on 
Genocide (to come into force next 
month). 

The question of an international 
criminal tribunal was not new, Fran- 
cisco Garcia Amador, of Cuba, ob- 
served in opening the debate on Part 
IV. The 1937 Conference on the 
Repression of Terrorism held at 
Geneva under League of Nations 
auspices had adopted a convention 
for establishing such a tribunal, 
though it was never put into effect. 
The issue had been raised in the 
United Nations Committee for the 
Progressive Development of Interna- 
tional Law and its Codification. It 
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had come up during the elaboration 
of the Genocide Convention. In 
1948 the Assembly had included a 
clause referring to such a tribunal 
in the Convention on Genocide 
(Article VI). 


In the same year, the Assembly 
had invited the International Law 
Commission to study the desirability 
and possibility of establishing such 
an international judicial organ. The 
Commission, had examined the ques- 
tion on the basis of two special re- 
ports presenting opposite points of 
view and, by a large majority, had 
decided that the establishment of an 
international criminal organ was 
both desirable and possible. 


Mr. Garcia Amador then submit- 
ted the joint proposal for setting up 
a committee of representatives to 
prepare a preliminary draft conven- 
tion or conventions and the statute. 
All the other proposals submitted 
during the discussions were also on 
the next step to be taken. Most of 
the representatives made it clear that 
they were not then committing them- 
selves to a final decision on estab- 
lishment of the proposed court. Thus 
the United States representative 
pointed out that the draft resolution 
did not imply approval or disap- 
proval of the conclusions of the In- 
ternational Law Commission. Its 
adoption would imply no commit- 
ment, legal or moral, to agree to the 
establishment of a court or to accept 
any draft convention. 


Conclusions Critized 


On the other hand, several repre- 
sentatives criticized the work of the 
Commission and the substance of its 
conclusions. The Commission was 
open to serious criticism, said G. G. 
Fitzmaurice, of the United King- 
dom, not so much on its conclusions 
—though his Government disagreed 
with them—but because it had made 
a too restricted approach to the mat- 
ter. The Commission, he believed, 
had interpreted the Assembly reso- 
lution to mean “the physical pos- 
sibility,” when what was meant was 
“the practical possibility.” The es- 
sential question was whether, after 
the preliminary arrangements had 
been made, the court could function 
in a practical way. The Commission 
should have studied the practical 
possibilities of the question, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice stated. The fate of the 
oft-cited Geneva Convention of 1937 
should have served as a warning 
against initiating idealistic subjects. 
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What, asked Charles Chaumont, 
of France, were these practical dif- 
ficulties? If political difficulties were 
meant, they would apply to any 
project the United Nations proposed 
to undertake. The French repre- 
sentative wholeheartedly endorsed 
the Commission’s conclusions. More- 
over, the General Assembly was 
compelled to recommend the estab- 
lishment of such a court, because the 
Genocide Convention, which in- 
cluded mention of it, would shortly 
come into force. A draft convention 
should be elaborated for establish- 
ment of the court, which should be 
an independent body set up by a 
multilateral convention rather than 
a principal United Nations organ. 
The latter course would entail 
amendment of the Charter. 


The political aspects of the ques- 
tion would have to be studied first, 
said Adolphe van Glabbeke, of Bel- 
gium. Since the International Law 
Commission had studied the juridi- 
cal aspects, there was no reason why 
the practical problems, or, rather, the 
political implications, should not be 
studied by another body; and, fur- 
ther, what principles would the court 
apply if the draft code of offences 
were not completed before the estab- 
lishment of the court? This relation- 
ship between the codification and the 
establishment of the court might 
be studied. 


The question concerning the laws 
to be applied by the proposed court 
was also asked by Manuel Maurtua, 
of Peru. Was there any codified 
law it could apply or only recognized 
precedents and customary law? This 
vital question should be settled be- 
fore the court was set up. So, too, 
should definite rules of procedure, 
the establishment of which depended 
on the willingness of states to give 
up their jurisdiction in favor of an 
international jurisdiction. 


Milan Bartos, of Yugoslavia, 
though strongly in favor of the crea- 
tion of the tribunal, held that the 
exact basis and competence would 
have to be determined before it was 
created. Sture Petren, of Sweden, 
said an international executive au- 
thority would have to be present be- 
fore the tribunal could function— 
and such authority did not exist. 
Moreover, the Nurnberg Principles 
applied to a criminal war in which 
the aggressor had been defeated and 
his territory occupied. But the new 
code, when adopted, would also ap- 
ply to wars which “misfired,” and 
to attempts against the peace. In the 


present world situation, with states 
accusing each other of warmonger- 
ing, would they agree to subject 
their leaders to international crimi- 
nal jurisdiction? 

Mr. Fitzmaurice suggested that the 
proposed committee consider but not 
actually prepare a draft convention. 
The suggestion was opposed by Mr. 
Chaumont. An entirely new body 
should not, the French representa- 
tive maintained, reconsider the work 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion. He emphasized that it was im- 
possible to form any opinion on the 
possibility of establishing an inter- 
national judicial organ or of its func- 
tioning without examining a draft 
statute. 


*A Curious Procedure” 


This was a “curious procedure,” 
commented Jean Lesage, of Canada: 
first to draft a convention of an in- 
ternational criminal jurisdiction and 
later to decide whether or not it 
was desirable to establish such a 
tribunal. What if the proposed com- 
mittee decided that it was imprac- 
ticable to establish this court? And, 
if it did draw up a convention, there 
was no guarantee that it would 
be approved even by those govern- 
ments represented on the Sixth Com- 
mittee. Nearly every speaker in the 
debate, he observed, had stressed 
that a vote in favor of the commit- 
tee did not mean that his govern- 
ment approved the establishment of 
the proposed court in principle. 


This understandably cautious atti- 
tude could be explained, Mr. Lesage 
felt, by two reasons. First, every 
government wanted to co-operate in 
achieving the ideal of an interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction. The 
draft convention was, apparently, a 
constructive step. But the repre- 
sentatives also wished to avoid estab- 
lishing a court which would be un- 
able to function effectively. And 
there were fundamental differences 
on such matters as the definition of 
aggression and crimes against hu- 
manity. General acceptance of the 
basic law was a necessary prelimi- 
nary. It would, the Canadian repre- 
sentative declared, be unrealistic 
and wasteful to draft the proposed 
convention until the draft code of 
offences was completed. 

A. A. Roberts, of South Africa, 
agreed with this latter point. He 
disagreed, however, with the conten- 
tion that the adoption of the joint 
draft resolution would not commit 
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Member states on the issue of the 
desirability and possibility of an in- 
ternational criminal court. If that 
were so, he saw no point in adopt- 
ing the draft resolution. 

Although he would vote for the 
joint proposal, which postponed the 
substantive decision on this issue, he 
disagreed with the majority con- 
clusion of the International Law 
Commission, said Gilberto Amado, 
of Brazil. Mr. Amado, himself a 
member of the Commission, doubted 
whether international legal procedure 
was sufficiently developed to pro- 
vide the proposed tribunal with the 
necessary powers. He had voted 
against the majority in the Commis- 
sion and believed that the immedi- 
ate establishment of the court was 
impossible. However, his support of 
the joint proposal in Committee was 
based on collaboration in work to- 
ward a desirable ideal. 

Peace-time crimes such as gen- 
ocide or the planning and prepara- 
tion of a war of aggression, pointed 
out P. V. A. Rol- 
ing, of the Neth- 
erlands, were 
rarely committed 
by individuals or 
groups without 
consent, approval, 
or complicity of 
their government. 
™ The crucial point 

- was whether the 
¢ states concerned 
‘would submit 
their national or 
; international pol- 
icy to the judgment of an _ inter- 
national body. Thus, the Nether- 
lands representative observed, an in- 
ternational criminal court of world- 
wide compulsory jurisdiction could 
be thought of only in terms of the 
very distant future. 

However, he continued, interna- 
tional criminal jurisdiction might 
have the best chance of developing 
a regional basis, which could pave 
the way for a future world-wide 
criminal court. The proposed com- 
mittee, he suggested, should, in 
drawing up the statute of an inter- 
national criminal court, consider the 
possibility of such a regional de- 
velopment for states which, while 
unwilling to accept criminal jurisdi- 
tion on an international scale, might 
possibly be prepared to accept such 
a court on a regional basis in accord- 
ance with Article 52 of the Charter. 

To be consistent with its direction 
to prepare the draft code of offences, 
said Djalal Abdoh, of Iran—a spon- 
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sor of the pro- 
posal — the As- 
sembly should 
agree that the es- 
tablishment of an 
international crim- 
inal tribunal was 
essential. A com- 
mittee of Mem- 
ber states could 
prepare the pro- 
posed convention, 
since it could 
take the political 
as well as legal 
aspects into account. The question, 
he pointed out, could not be settled 
in the abstract. 

Speaking in support of the joint 
proposal, Eduardo Jimenez de Are- 
chaga, of Uruguay, pointed out that 
even the minority report in the Com- 
mission had admitted that there ex- 
isted important rules of customary 
international law which could be 
used for the repression of interna- 
tional crime. Secondly, Mr. Jimenez 
de Arechaga maintained, there was 
no reason to assume that states 
would refuse to accept such jurisdic- 
tion. Many representatives of im- 
portant states, while reserving their 
future position, had raised no objec- 
tion to a study of the question. And, 
thirdly, the objection that there were 
no méans to compel the accused 
to appear before the court and to 
enforce punishment could be over- 
come—as the International Law 
Commission had pointed out—by 
appropriate agreements between 
states. Finally, any proposal for the 
establishment of an_ international 
criminal court must be based on the 
assumption that states would be will- 
ing to repress aggression. If they 
were, the problem of bringing the 
accused before the court or of en- 
forcing punishment would raise no 
difficulty. 


Speaking for Mexico, José Oritiz 
Tirada viewed the establishment of 
the court as a logical consequence 
of past action and study in the field 
of international criminal law. The 
question “bristled with difficulties”; 
sufficient time should be allowed for 
study, and the proposal allowed such 
study. 

India declared its support of the 
joint proposal, since no commitment 
on the substance of the issue was 
implied. Israel had no_ objection, 
though it proposed several amend- 
ments in the procedure envisaged, 
“for a more realistic approach.” Sev- 
eral of these were accepted by the 








sponsors, notably a request that the 
proposed committee report to the 
seventh Assembly session, rather 
than to the sixth, as had been orgi- 
nally proposed. Denmark and Egypt 
gave their support. 


Violation of Sovereignty? 


Whenever this issue had been 
raised the Soviet Union had opposed 
it as violating the sovereign right of 
states, said P. D. Morozov. Establish- 
ment of such a court would con- 
stitute intervention in domestic af- 
fairs. 

In the opinion of the U.S.S.R. 
delegation, the majority conclusion 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion was erroneous, and no useful 
purpose would be served by any fur- 
ther consideration of the question. 
In addition, Mr. Morozov disputed 
the contention that Article VI of 
the Genocide Convention provided 
for an international penal tribunal, 
since the wording of that Article 
was: “Persons charged with genocide 
or any of the other acts enumerated 

. Shall be tried by a competent 
tribunal of the state in the territory 
of which the act was committed, or 
by such international penal tribuanl 
as may have (Mr. Morozov em- 
phasized these words) jurisdiction 
with respect to those Contracting 
Parties which shall have accepted 
its jurisdiction.” 

Agreeing with this position, Man- 
fred Lachs, of Poland, felt that bet- 
ter results could 
be obtained by 
leaving to states 
the responsibility 
of fulfilling their 
obligations. In all 
likelihood _ states 
would not recog- 
nize the tribu- 
nal’s competence 
to deal with es- 
sential matters, 
and the tribunal 
was obviously fu- 
tile. It was wiser, 
Mr. Lachs believed, to rely on the 
“only existing guarantee—the funda- 
mental guarantee underlying all in- 
ternational conventions—the sense 
of duty which each state must have 
and its desire to fulfil all its obliga- 
tions.” Furthermore, the Polish rep- 
resentative considered either pro- 
cedure—establishment of the court 
as a principal United Nations oragn 
or as an independent organ—would 
require amendment of the Charter. 

As far as the procedure en- 
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visaged by the joint proposal, 
the Czechoslovakian representative, 
Frantisek Gottlieb, held that the mat- 
ter was too serious to be resolved 
by the “doubtful logic” that prepara- 
tory work should be completed so 
that the Sixth Committee could see 
whether the proposed court could 
actually function in practice. After 
all, it was not customary, in interna- 
tional practice, to prepare a draft 
convention unless the intention was 
to sign and ratify the instrument. 
Further, Mr. Gottlieb said, for the 
court to function properly, states 
would have to relinquish certain 
sovereign powers. Without powers 
of compulsion—without being able 
to compel a state to extradite its citi- 
zens, or to force a witness to appear 
before it—the international criminal 
organ would be unable to ensure the 
execution of justice. And who would 
represent the accusing party before 
such a court? 


Detailed Reply 


A detailed reply to these and other 
criticisms was then made by Mr. 
Chaumont. In answer to the argu- 
ment of national sovereignty, the 
French representative’ said that the 
concept of national sovereignty was 
extremely vague, and any interna- 
tional contractual obligation was a 
limitation on it. The very fact of the 
existence of an international com- 
munity or international law implied 
limitations on national sovereignty; 
that being so, it could not be argued 
that an international criminal organ 
restricted it. 


To the Polish contention that 
establishment of the court would 
require amendment of the Charter, 
Mr. Chaumont replied that this 
would be correct if the tribunal were 
envisaged as a subsidiary or prin- 
cipal organ of the United Nations. 
But there was no question of that; 
the proposal’s sponsors had made it 
quite clear that they proposed the 
preparation of a preliminary draft 
convention—a procedure which, in 
law, respected state sovereignty, 
since the tribunal would have 
jurisdiction only over states which 
signed and ratified the conventon. 
It would be a new organ. 

On the argument that there was no 
system of internationally penal law 
clearly enough defined to enable such 
anorgan to apply rules of internation- 
al law, the French representative 
pointed out that the preparatory 
work would take several years. Es- 
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NO ACTION ON LAST 
PARTS 


Parts V and VI of the report 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion were disposed of without 
action on November 28, by a for- 
mal motion of closure approved 
by 26 votes to 7, with 6 absten- 
tions. The motion, made by P. D. 
Morozov, of the U:S.S.R., noted 
that these parts of the report 
were purely informational. 


Part V relates progress of the 
Commission’s work on the prepa- 
ration of a draft code of offences 
against the peace and security of 
mankind. Part VI reports prog- 
ress Of work on the three topics 
selected for codification (the law 
of treaties, arbitral procedure, and 
the regime of the high seas). The 
report states that progress on 
these items was given for the in- 
formation of the General Assem- 
bly and that the Commission 
would, in due course, submit final 
reports on them for Assembly 
consideration. 





sential decisions would not be taken 
until the Assembly had before it one 
or more draft conventions from 
which it could choose. And work 
on the draft code of offences was 
already in an advanced stage, and 
the code would be ready, there was 
every reason to believe, before the 
statute of the international penal 
tribunal had been finally adopted. 

The joint draft resolution passed 
was adopted by 35 votes to 6, with 
8 abstentions. As passed with an 
amendment by the United Kingdom, 
the proposal directs a seventeen- 
member committee to meet at Gen- 
eva on August 1, 1951, to prepare 
“one or more preliminary draft con- 
ventions and proposals relating to 
the establishment and the statute of 
the international criminal court.” 
The Secretary-General is requested 
to prepare and submit to the com- 
mittee one or more preliminary draft 
conventions and proposals regarding 
the proposed court. Finally, the Sec- 
retary-General is asked to communi- 
cate the committee’s report to all 
Member governments so that their 
comments may be submitted by June 
1, 1952, and the question placed on 
the agenda of the seventh regular As- 
sembly session. 

Two days after the adoption of 
the draft resolution—on November 


30—the members of the proposed 
committee were designated as Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Israel, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, Syria, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. Be- 
fore the vote was taken, the U.S.S.R. 
explained that it did not wish to be 
nominated, since it felt the action to 
be taken was contrary to its position 
on state sovereignty and it could not 
participate. The states named were 
approved by 36 votes to none, with 
6 abstentions. 





African Malaria Talks 
Held in Uganda 


Nearly 200 scientists, administra- 
tors and other officials from Africa, 
Asia and Europe participated in the 
first African Malaria Conference held 
at Kampala, Uganda, from Novem- 
ber 27 to December 9, under the 
joint sponsorship of the World 
Health Organization and the Com- 
mittee for Technical Co-operation 
in Africa. The conference discussed 
anti-malaria measures for the entire 
continent and considered their effect 
on the populations of areas where 
the disease is traditionally deep- 
seated. 


The Conference was expected by 
WHO to have an important bearing 
on the future of Africa, since im- 
proved coordination of malaria con- 
trol measures should lead to in- 
creased agricultural productivity and 
higher living standards. The Confer- 
ence was followed by a meeting, also 
in Kampala, of the WHO Expert 
Committee on Malaria, which was to 
study present and future effects of 
DDT spraying in a number of coun- 
tries and consider how Conference 
recommendations might best be put 
into effect by WHO and African 
authorities. 


Although WHO malaria-control 
units are now operating in India, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Thailand and 
Iran, the general problem of malaria 
in Africa has not previously received 
world attention, WHO pointed out. 
The creation last month of a sepa- 
rate WHO Regional Office for 
Africa will aid in special studies of 
the continent’s health needs. 
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Assembly Action 


on Threats to China 








HE Interim Committee is to con- 

tinue inquiry on China’s com- 
plaint of U.S.S.R. violations of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945, and of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
Further, all states are reminded that 
they should comply faithfully with 
last year’s Assembly resolution, 
among the recommendations of 
which was a call to respect the po- 
litical independence of China, and 
to observe all treaties relating to 
China which were in force when that 
resolution was adopted (December 
8, 1949). 

These decisions were taken by the 
General Assembly on December 1, 
1950, when it adopted, without dis- 
cussion, two resolutions recommend- 
ed by the First (Political and Secur- 
ity) Committee. The first of these 
resolutions, asking the Interim Coi.i- 
mittee to continue its examination 
of the Chinese allegation and to 
collect such facts as were obtainable 
for report to the next Assembly ses- 
sion, was adopted by 35 votes in 
favor to 17 against, with 7 absten- 
tions. The vote on the second reso- 
lution was 39 in favor to 6 against, 
with 7 abstentions. 


Last year the Assembly adopted 
two resolutions on this subject. The 
first called upon all states to respect 
the political independence of China 
and the right of her people to choose 
freely their political institutions and 
maintain a government independent 
of foreign control; to respect “ex- 
isting treaties” relating to China; to 
refrain from seeking to acquire 
spheres of influence or to create for- 
eign-controlled regimes within her 
territory and from seeking to obtain 
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Interim Committee to Continue Examination 


special rights or privileges there. 
The second resolution asked the In- 
terim Committee to keep the question 
under study and examination and to 
report to the present session. On 
this, the Interim Committee had re- 
ported to the Assembly that it had 
not considered this question because 
many important issues bearing on it 
were on the Assembly’s current 
agenda, and the Committee felt that 
a debate “in the context of the pres- 
ent political situation” would not 
serve a useful purpose. 

The First Committee debated the 
question at five meetings when it 
adopted (i) a Syrian draft resolu- 
tion asking the Interim Committee 
to continue its inquiry and (ii) an 
El Salvador draft resolution empha- 
sizing the necessity for faithful com- 
pliance with the resolutions of last 
year including the principle of 
scrupulous observance of the treaties 
in force when the resolution was 
adopted. The vote on the Syrian 
draft resolution was 35 in favor, 17 
against, with 7 abstentions. The El 
Salvador draft resolution was adop- 
ted by 38 votes to 6, with 14 ab- 
stentions. 


Chinese Views 


Speaking first, Dr. Tingfu F. 
Tsiang, of China, outlined the his- 
tory of “Soviet aggression.” Begin- 
ning with the 1945 occupation of 
Manchuria, the U.S.S.R. had 
brought Outer Mongolia under its 
direct domination; annexed the ter- 
ritory of Tannu Tuva; and support- 
ed “subversive and clandestine ac- 
tivities in Sinkiang.” The Soviet 


Union, according to Dr. Tsiang, 
committed “indirect aggression” by 
furnishing military and economic aid 
to the Chinese communists to over- 
throw the National Government of 
China. In support of his contention, 
he referred to a_ statement by 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
of the United States, that the U.S.- 
S.R. was “detaching the four north- 
ern provinces from China and at- 
taching them to the Soviet Union” 
and to the State Department’s booklet 
giving details of this “annexation.” 


Subservience to U.S.S.R. 


In support of his allegation that 
the Peiping Government was “com- 
pletely subservient” to the U.S.S.R., 
Dr. Tsiang cited Mao Tse-tung’s 
public acknowledgment in Decem- 
ber 1949 of the Soviet Union’s as- 
sistance to Chinese communists; 
Chou En Lai’s statement on the oc- 
casion of the ratification of the 
Treaty of Alliance with the Soviet 
Union that “seven hundred million 
people were consolidated into an 
unconquerable force”; the agree- 
ments on civil aviation, the joint 
exploitation of the mineral resources 
of Sinkiang and a trade agreement 
which, Dr. Tsiang said, had im- 
paired the sovereign rights of the 
Chinese people; dispatch of a “host 
of officials” from the Soviet Union 
to exercise economic, military, tech- 
nical, and political control; attempts 
to eradicate China’s intellectual and 
moral heritage, and to isolate the 
Chinese people completely from any 
contact with Western civilization; 
and, finally, the Peiping Govern- 
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ment’s attitude to the United Na- 
tions. All these proved the fact of 
Soviet aggression against China, said 
Dr. Tsiang, an aggression which was 
in violation of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance 
of 1945. The U.S.S.R. claimed that 
that treaty had been superseded by 
the recent treaty with the Peiping 
Government signed in Moscow on 
February 14, 1950, but this was an 
arbitrary and unilateral act of the 
Soviet Union which violated inter- 
national practices. It was also 
against the Assembly resolution of 
last year calling upon all states to 
respect “existing treaties” relating to 
China. 


North Korean Aggression 


Elaborating his charge that the 
aggression against the Republic of 
Korea was the “direct result of So- 
viet aggression against China,” Dr. 
Tsiang said that by its nine months’ 
“illegal occupation” of Manchuria, 
the U.S.S.R. had strengthened the 
communist forces in China and 
North Korea, a fact confirmed by 
General MacArthur’s report to the 
Security Council for the period of 
August 16 to 31. Soviet military au- 
thorities had organized the North 
Korean armies “under the pretext of 
setting up a national police force,” 
while the “Chinese communists” 
had furnished them with troops of 
Korean ethnic origin, “trained by 
the U.S.S.R. in Manchuria or in 
the Chinese Army.” 


Hand of Moscow in Tibet 


The hand of Moscow, Dr. Tsiang 
continued, was also apparent in the 
dispatch of an army into Tibet by 
the “puppet regime of Peiping.” The 
Soviets had ordered the Chinese 
communists of Szechuan and Sinki- 
ang provinces, under the command 
of Liu Po-chen, to march into Tibet 
to convert 3,000,000 peaceful 
Buddhists into tools of Soviet im- 
perialism, and add 1,275,788 square 
kilometres of territory with untapped 
resources to the “Muscovite Empire.” 
There was not a single Chinese who 
did not consider Tibet an integral 
part of China, said Dr. Tsiang, but 
the invasion of Tibet by “Chinese 
communist forces” violated the prin- 
ciples which had always guided Chi- 
nese policy in the past, and was 
prejudicial both to China and to the 
interests of peace in Asia. It had 
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already made India “suspicious and 
offended.” 


Stating that Chinese resistance 
forces estimated at 1,667,000 men 
were now operating on the Chinese 
mainland, Dr. Tsiang said that 
Asians would never accept commun- 
ism as the expression of a genuinely 
nationalistic movement. 

The aggravating food situation in 
China, and the opposition of the 
Peiping authorities to every public 
or private effort to get food across 
to starving people there, said the 
Chinese representative, was arous- 
ing indignation among the Chinese 
people, and “the Peiping regime, the 
junior partner of the Kremlin, was 
in the process of disintegration.” 


At the end of his speech, Dr. 
Tsiang submitted his draft resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry to gather 
information and facts on this ques- 
tion, and to submit appropriate con- 
clusions to the next session of the 
Assembly. His proposal, he said, did 
not conform to the gravity of the 
situation, but it was a beginning. 


United States View 


John Foster Dulles, of the United 
States, supported the Chinese draft 
resolution “in general.” The lessons 
of the past should help in dealing 
constructively with the situation in 
the Far East. Referring to Stalin’s 
lectures on Leninism which ap- 
peared in the book “Foundations of 
Leninism,” Mr. Dulles ascribed to 
Stalin the thesis that “for the col- 
onial territories to serve as a re- 
serve for the revolutionary prole- 
tariat, however, and not for bour- 
geois imperialism, after national as- 
pirations had been exploited, it was 
necessary to fight against national 
insularity before nationalism became 
consolidated.” 


Since liberation of the colonial 
territories had been achieved to a 
considerable extent not through vio- 
lent revolution but peaceful evolu- 
tion, said Mr. Dulles, Soviet com- 
munism had decided “to hurry in- 
to the second phase, lest national in- 
dependence became too strong.” This 
policy was followed in the case of 
the national government of China 
which, “whatever its defects,’’ was 
struggling to consolidate its recently 
won independence. It had seemed 
that the government could, at last, 
concentrate upon internal reforms. 
But the Soviet Union, said Mr. 
Dulles, had decided that the time 


had come for the second phase. 
The Soviet Union signed the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance with 
China in 1945 in which the U.S.- 
S.R., in exchange for concessions in 
Manchuria, undertook to render 
moral support and military aid ex- 
clusively to the National Govern- 
ment as the Central Government of 
China. This undertaking had been 
forgotten once the U.S.S.R. had 
obtained what it wanted in Man- 
churia, and in February 1950, an- 
other Treaty of Friendship and Al- 
liance, which also dealt with mutual 
aid, had been concluded with the 
enemies of the National Govern- 
ment. China was thus to be amal- 
gamated with the Soviet communist 
“so-called reserve.” This vast fraud 
against the people of China was part 
of the Soviet global strategy. 


The Chinese draft resolution, Mr. 
Dulles said, did not imply con- 
demnation or endorsement; its sole 
purpose was to ascertain the facts 
by setting up a body composed not 
of states, but of competent indi- 
viduals appointed by the Interim 
Committee on the nomination of the 
Secretary-General. This, he con- 
cluded, was a moderate proposal 
which could be adopted without in- 
curring any policy decisions. 


“Kuomintang Pettifoggery” 


“A document full of hatred and 
lies against the Chinese people and 
their government,” and “a Kuomin- 
tang pettifoggery to befuddle world 
opinion,” was how Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., described the 
speech of Dr. Tsiang. Since the In- 
terim Committee itself had felt it 
better not to consider the matter 
and, therefore, not to submit a re- 
port, the Political Committee’s con- 
sideration of the “Kuomintang 
charges,” said Mr. Malik, was 
against all logic and in violation of 
the rules of procedure. Denying the 
charge that the Soviet Government 
desired to subordinate the economy 
of Manchuria to its own interests as 
“an utterly inconsistent slander,” Mr. 
Malik told the Committee that un- 
der the agreement between the U.S.- 
S.R. and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public of February 4, 1950, full 
ownership of all the rights of the 
Soviet Union regarding the joint 
administration of the Chang-Chun 
railway, the military facilities near 
the Port Arthur base, and all facil- 
ities in the city of Dalny (Dairen), 
as well as facilities taken by the 
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Soviet Economic Organization from 
the Japanese authorities in Man- 
churia had been transferred to the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Had the 
United States ever agreed to the 
transfer of property which it con- 
trolled or owned in other states 
without compensation, asked Mr. 
Malik. In answer to Dr. Tsiang’s 
allegation that the Soviet Union, by 
failing to communicate to the then 
Chinese Government the exact date 
of the withdrawal of the Soviet 
forces from Manchuria, had pre- 
vented the re-establishment of its 
authority there, the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative said the Chinese Govern- 
ment had informed the Soviet Com- 
mand of its inability to organize the 
administration of Manchuria by the 
stipulated withdrawal date, Decem- 
ber 3, 1945, and had twice asked for 
postponement. These facts made the 
“Kuomintang charge” ludicrous, said 
Mr. Malik. 

Similarly, he denied the allega- 
tions made by the Chinese represen- 
tative at the last session of the 
Assembly that Soviet troops had 
been withdrawn too suddenly from 
Mukden, and that the Soviet Union 
had blocked the restoration of Man- 
churia to the “Kuomintang.” The 
State Department’s White Paper on 
China, Dean Acheson’s letter to 
the Congress sent with the White 
Paper, a communication from the 
United States Consul in Tientsin, 
and the resolution of the National 
Assembly of the “Kuomintang” of 
March 15, 1949, said Mr. Malik, 
proved that the People’s Liberation 
Army captured tremendous quanti- 
ties of American weapons during the 
battles with the Nationalist soldiers, 
thus repudiating the “Kuomintang 
slander” that these were supplied by 
the Soviet Union. “These weapons 
now safeguard the peaceful and con- 
structive work of the Chinese peo- 
ple from any designs on their ter- 
ritorial integrity and national in- 
dependence,” said Mr. Malik. 


Threats to the independence and 
integrity of China originated, Mr. 
Malik said, from the “American 
monopolists” who supported and 
supplied the “reactionary forces of 
China” with money and weapons. 
These threats were being continued, 
he said, as could be seen from Presi- 
dent Truman’s order of June 27 re- 
garding Formosa. In answering Mr. 
Acheson’s statement, accusing the 
Soviet Union of “detaching from 
China large slices of territories and 
attaching them to the Soviet Union,” 
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Mr. Malik quoted Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
reply which, he claimed, proved that 
Mr. Acheson was trying to shift the 
blame for the “fiasco of United 
States policy” to the Soviet Union, 
not realizing that China now had its 
own people’s government capable of 
defending the interests of its coun- 
try, and that relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Chinese People’s 
Republic were based on _ lasting 
friendship and respect for the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
both states concerned. 


“Export of Revolutions” 


“Fairy tales regarding the export 
of revolutions” were used by Amer- 
ican monopolists to camouflage their 
own aggressive designs with regard 
to Asiatic peoples and colonies. Ref- 
erence to the “sinister hand of Mos- 
cow” in connection with the op- 
pressed peoples’ struggle for inde- 
pendence were futile. Moscow was 
busy with its own internal recon- 
struction. Mr. Malik concluded that 
facts and documents submitted by 
his delegation had proved “the 
falsehood of the Kuomintang fab- 
rications” and that further consid- 
eration of this matter should be 
dropped. 

Faris El-Khoury Bey, of Syria, 
saw no point in setting up a com- 
mission since it was unlikely to 
get entry into the U.S.S.R. He pro- 
posed instead a reference back to 
the Interim Committee. Later Mr. 
El-Khoury suggested that the In- 
terim Committee might ask the In- 
ternational Court for an advisory 
opinion. 

The Committee’s further debate 
developed on two lines: further 
charges and rebuttals on the facts 
of the case, and arguments whether 
it was desirable to take any action 
in the matter. 

As to the first aspect, Dr. Tsiang 
answered points made by Mr. Malik 
who, in turn, made a rejoinder. 


Czechoslovak View 


Frantisek Pisek, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, considered the inclusion of 
the item on the Assembly agenda il- 
legal and unwarranted. The Central 
Government of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, created in accord- 
ance with a law passed by the Con- 
sultative Council of China, was a 
legitimate government, and had 
been recognized by a number of 





states. The slanderous statements 
made before the Committee were 
intended only to cloak the imperial- 
istic objectives of the American 
monopolists. The U.S.S.R., as far 
back as 1919, had rescinded all 
Czarist treaties aimed at enslaving 
the Chinese people. The Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of 1945 was no longer in 
effect, having been superseded by 
the new Sino-Soviet treaty of 1950, 
which, as Chou En-Lai had said, 
expressed not only the common 
interests of the peoples of China 
and of the Soviet Union, but 
of all the nations of Asia and the 
world. 


China’s Reply 


Reiterating his charge that the 
“Chinese communist armies” were 
equipped by the Soviet Union, Dr. 
Tsiang said that only 39 divi- 
sions of the Nationalist army, rep- 
resenting a total of 400,000 men, 
were equipped and trained by the 
United States under lend-lease, 
whereas, in June 1949, the “Chi- 
nese communist” military forces 
had reached a strength of three or 
four million, proving that a major 
part of their arms had been sup- 
plied by the U.S.S.R. The Soviet 
Union, said Dr. Tsiang, while can- 
celling a treaty giving Russia com- 
mercial privileges in China, had 
taken care not to cancel the treaties 
giving it special privileges in Man- 
churia and Sinkiang, thus remain- 
ing faithful to the imperialistic de- 
signs of the Czarist Government. 
He denied that the National Gov- 
ernment served the interests of the 
privileged classes, or that it could 
be considered a government of land- 
owners. Answering those who main- 
tained that any further considera- 
tion of the Chinese Government 
charges would be useless, Dr. 
Tsiang said they related to the basic 
functions of the United Nations, 
that is, to promote peace and pre- 
serve the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Member 
states by collective action. Other- 
wise, said Dr. Tsiang, the logical 
step would be to dissolve the or- 
ganization. 


U.S.S.R. Position Restated 


Replying to Dr. Tsiang, Yakov 
A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., said that 
according to the data supplied by 
the Chinese People’s Republic, the 
United States had organized, train- 
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ed and equipped not 39 divi- 
sions of the Nationalist forces, as 
was stated by the Chinese rep- 
resentative, but 36 “Kuomintang 
armies,” which gave a minimum 
figure of 1,600,000 men. Since the 
United States White Paper itself 
admitted that 75 to 80 per cent of 
this equipment had fallen into the 
hands of the People’s Liberation 
Army, it was little wonder that that 
army was excellently equipped. He 
cited data from the White Paper to 
prove his statement. Referring to the 
Soviet Union’s_ policy toward 
China, Mr. Malik said that the 
U.S.S.R. Government had renounc- 
ed the conquests of the Czarist re- 
gime and designs on Manchuria, had 
returned its share of the Boxer pay- 
ments, and renounced the privileges 
of Russian priests, merchants, and 
officials and all  extra-territorial 
rights. In contrast to this, said the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
Japan, the United States and other 
countries continued to avail them- 
selves of the unequal treaties up to 
the Second World War. The Chi- 
nese representative’s appeal to the 
United Nations was an entirely il- 
legal intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a country -in support of 
one party. Describing the Syrian 
proposal as “the ironical proposal 
to employ the unemployed Interim 
Committee” Mr. Malik said that 
that body, which the U.S.S.R. con- 
sidered illegal, had done nothing be- 
yond referring the “Kuomintang 
slanders” to the Assembly. It would 
be rather “piquant” to see that Com- 
mittee now transformed into an or- 
gan of “interim slander.” He de- 
manded once again that the As- 
sembly cease wasting time on this 
question. 


Polish View 


The happenings in China were the 
result of the deep-rooted needs of the 
people and had been brought about 
by the Chinese people themselves, 
said Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of 
Poland. The United States efforts to 
have some action taken were in- 
tended to save its foreign policy 
in the Far East from complete di- 
saster, and to use this action for 
future aggression in that area. The 
United States White Paper itself 
answered all charges made against 
the U.S.S.R., besides providing the 
fullest justification for the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China, and its recognition by the 
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United Nations. In an effort to im- 
pose a subservient regime on the 
Chinese people, the United States 
had sent more aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek in four years after the defeat 
of Japan than in the eight years of 
China’s struggle against Japan. Quot- 
ing from the White Paper, Dr. Katz- 
Suchy said that, in addition to its 
own marines and airmen, the Unit- 
ed States had even employed Jap- 
anese troops in support of Chiang 
Kai-shek. He contrasted the corrup- 
tion of the “Kuomintang group” 
with the achievements of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic and opposed the 
Syrian draft proposal by which, he 
said, some delegations were trying 
to help Mr. Dulles out of his dif- 
ficulties. 

Turning to the Eastern European 
critics of his draft resolution, Dr. 
Tsiang said that what they were 
asking was that China should be 
buried once and for all in the same 
way as they had buried free Poland 
and free Czechoslovakia. Challeng- 
ing Dr. Katz-Suchy’s statement that 
had Sun Yat-sen been alive today, he 
would have welcomed the recent 
changes in China, Dr. Tsiang char- 
acterized it as a slander and a 
blasphemy. The transformation of 
China into a Russian colony, he af- 
firmed, was clearly incompatible 
with the idea of Chinese nationalism. 


United Kingdom Views 


On the subject of further action 
on the question, J. E. Coulson, of 
the United Kingdom, said his dele- 
gation had no desire to draw a veil 
over the past, but the essential facts 
were not in dispute and further de- 
tail was of doubtful value. Besides, 
in view of the very grave Far East- 
ern situation, anything likely to fur- 
ther embitter that situation could 
result only in harm. He opposed 
the proposal for a commission. This 
was also the view of Sir Keith Of- 
ficer, of Australia, who said that the 
United Nations was already so over- 
burdened with difficult questions 
affecting the Far East that it would 
be unwise to add to its burdens. 
Kenneth Younger, restating the Unit- 
ed Kingdom view, said that it would 
be incompatible with the dignity of 
the General Assembly to create an 
artificial task for the Interim Com- 
mittee or set up a newly-created 
body to work to no purpose. Some 
of the Syrian representative’s argu- 
ments, said Mr. Younger, were self- 
defeating, since the Interim Commit- 


tee, which had already had the item 
on its agenda, would not be able to 
accomplish anything further. He 
agreed with the Australian view 
that the matter should be shelved. 

Wahid Raafat Bey, of Egypt, dis- 
agreed with the view of the repre- 
sentatives of Australia and the 
United Kingdom that since the In- 
terim Committee had thus far been 
unable to accomplish anything, noth- 
ing more was to be done. On the 
contrary, he maintained that the dis- 
cussions in the First Committee and 
the General Assembly had given the 
Interim Committee “some light.” He 
proposed an amendment which 
would have the Interim Committee 
report to the General Assembly at 
its next regular session. This was 
agreed to by Mr. El-Khoury, of 
Syria. 

Opposition to the suggestion to 
shelve the matter also came from 
Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle, of 
Peru, who supported the Syrian 
draft. The past, he said, should be 
regarded as a prologue to the events 
of the present and the future. To 
shelve the question, therefore, would 
be inadmissible. 

Explaining his draft resolution, 
Mr. El-Khoury said that since new 
accusations had been formulated in 
the present session, the Interim Com- 
mittee, by virtue of the terms of last 
year’s resolutions, was automatically 
seized of the matter. Let that Com- 
mittee study it further and report, 
or else state that it had no con- 
clusion to submit, said Mr. El- 
Khoury. Far from being a “platonic 
gesture,” his proposal merely wanted 
history to record who was guilty and 
what was calumny. 


It would be a serious matter “to 
bury” the problem by rejecting all 
proposals, said John Foster Dulles. 
In contrast to the veto-bound Se- 
curity Council, the Assembly should 
not have double standards, and the 
fact that a great power might be the 
target should not be deemed suf- 
ficient reason to bury a quesiton. To 
do so would itself make every one 
see that the matter was not aca- 
demic. Failure to take action on the 
Chinese charges would adversely af- 
fect the prestige of the United Na- 
tions. Hoping that at least one of 
the proposals would be adopted, he 
said he would support the Syrian 
draft resolution with minor changes. 

Arthur Lourie, of Israel, also ex- 
pressed himself against both the 
Syrian and the Chinese proposals. 
The Interim Committee had failed 
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to report on this question not due to 
lack of time, as was stated by the 
representative of Egypt, but because 
of a patent lack of inclination to get 
involved. A further reference to that 
Committee was not likely to pro- 
duce practical results. Similarly, in 
view of the grave questions facing 
the world in the Far East, the Chi- 
nese draft resolution would only 
divert the energies of the United 
Nations from the immediate issues 
lying ahead. 

While affirming that the state- 
ments of the Chinese representative 
in the First Committee both last year 
and this were an eloquent accusa- 
tion of bad faith by a Government 
toward a state to which it was 
bound by an agreement of friend- 
ship and alliance, R. G. Riddell, of 
Canada, nevertheless doubted if the 
proposed commission would add to 
the knowledge of the Committee. 
The various events were now part of 
past history, and the important duty 
of the United Nations was to help 
as much as possible in resolving the 
complicated political pattern which 
had emerged in the Far East. This 
did not mean, however, that the 
question should be buried. The al- 
legations of the Chinese representa- 
tive were on record, and could not 
be buried, but little result could 
come from surveying them once more 
before a United Nations commis- 
sion. 

For the same reason, he opposed 
referral to the Interim Committee. 
That Committee would not be able 
to resolve the problem, and many 
representatives, like himself, found 
it discouraging to be put too often 
in a position where they had to refer 
questions back and forth from them- 
selves to themselves. He said he 
would support the El Salvador 
amendment which would ask the 
Assembly to remind Member states 
of last year’s resolutions, and of the 
need to comply with them. 

Narciso G. Reyes, of the Philip- 
pines, thought the General Assembly 
could not exercise selective vigilance 
upon matters brought before it. 
While aware of the anxious situa- 
tion in Asia, he believed that the 
United Nations should manifest its 
concern over Charter violations. He 
would support the Syrian proposal 
since it was the least that the United 
Nations could do. 

Reminding the Committee that his 
delegation had voted last year in 
favor of two resolutions on _ this 
question, Fernand van Langenhove, 
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of Belgium, saw no usefulness in the 
adoption of a new resoluiton. He 
maintained, however, that the threat 
to the peace of the Far East origi- 
nated essentially from the new So- 
viet imperialism which was also 
resorting to new instrumentalities, He 
did not object to the El Salvador 
amendment. 

Stating his support for the Syrian 
proposal, Enrique Canas-Flores, of 
Chile, said that the position taken 
by the legitimate representative of 
China was juridically well-founded, 
and the United Nations could not 
morally adopt a _ discriminatory 
policy even though the investigation 
of the Chinese charges might pro- 
voke any power. 

Dr. Hector David Castro, of El 
Salvador, said that last year’s reso- 
lution asking the Interim Committee 
to keep the matter under study had 
been fully implemented, and the 
Syrian draft resolution was, thus, 
a new proposal. Failure to take 
action did not mean that the matter 
would be buried, for the previous 
resolution aiming at the stability 
of international relations in the Far 
East, and guaranteeing the political 
independence of China, was of a 
permanent character and continued 
in force. His amendment was in- 
tended to make it clear that the Gen- 
eral Assembly was still in duty 
bound to deal with those problems. 

In the opinion of Francis Lacoste, 
of France, there was no advantage 
in indefinitely maintainng the item 
on the agenda when its outcome 
could not be discussed. The El Sal- 
vador amendment, he thought, might 
possibly lead to a solution. 


Death or Murder 


Faris El-Khoury, intervening, re- 
ferred to the comments of some 
delegations that the dead should be 
buried. In his view, the essence of 
the problem was that the dead had 
not died a natural death, but had 
been murdered. The public prosecu- 
tor, in this case the United Nations, 
should, therefore, find out if a crime 
was involved. 

Answer to this argument came 
from Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., who declared that 
the First Committe was burying a 
dead man, and long speeches had 
been made. The Chinese people 
had also buried the “Kuomintang 
group” with a most solemn funeral. 
The “Kuomintang group” had been 
killed by the Chinese people them- 


selves, and it would be irrelevant 
for the United Nations to investi- 
gate such a domestic problem. He 
thought the Syrian representative 
had departed from his previous posi- 
tion in requesting an investigation of 
the “murder” and of the possibility 
of accomplices. The United States, 
along with other countries, had 
transformed the problem of China 
into a political tool for vengeance 
against China because of its inde- 
pendence and of its internal and for- 
eign policy. The “Kuomintang al- 
legation” that the failure of the Na- 
tionalist regime was due to the 
U.S.S.R. was a vain attempt to con- 
fuse public opinion. The present 
item should be removed from the 
agenda. 

Dr. Diego Manuel Chamorro, of 
Nicaragua, said that if the Commit- 
tee were to reject either of the reso- 
lutions, it would amount to a re- 
moval of the item from the agenda. 
This was beyond the competence of 
the First Committee without re- 
ferring the matter to the General 
Assembly. The problem was of real 
importance, and he supported the 
Syrian proposal. 


"Political Football Game” 


Emphasizing that the matter had 
been before the Interim Committee 
for a whole year without action, and 
one could not expect a different 
treatment if it was again referred to 
that body, Thor Thors, of Iceland, 
said that his delegation had no de- 
sire to participate in such a political 
football game. For better or for 
worse, the matter belonged to his- 
tory, and the facts were plainly 
known to everybody. He expressed 
his support of the El Salvador 
amendment. 

Wahid Raafat Bey, of Egypt, said 
he would vote against the El Sal- 
vador amendment which did not 
make it clear whether it referred to 
the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945 or of 
1950. 

In the opinion of Enrique C. Ar- 
mand Ugon, of Uruguay, charges 
of treaty violations by one Member 
state against another were too seri- 
ous to be dismissed as either “‘aca- 
demic” or “platonic.” He reminded 
the Committee that, until the United 
Nations took a decision to the con- 
trary, the present representative of 
China was the only one who could 
be legally recognized, and _ the 
charges made by him could not be 
ignored. He said he would vote for 
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the Chinese draft resolution, and, if 
that did not obtain a majority, for 
the Syrian proposal. 

On the El Salvador amendment, 
Mr. Malik commented that last 
year’s resolution was “imposed” 
upon the Assembly by the United 
States after its set-back in China. 
The “respect for existing treaties” 
mentioned in last year’s resolution 
was with reference to the unequal 
treaties by means of which the An- 
glo-American bloc would have liked 
to maintain its domination in China. 
He asked the El Salvador representa- 
tive whether last year’s Assembly 
resolution should not rather be ap- 
plied to his country, which was on 
the side of Japanese imperialism 
when it attempted to enslave China, 
and was the first state to recognize 
the puppet regime imposed by 
Japan. 


Chinese Proposal Withdrawn 


The Chinese delegation noted with 
astonishment and regret that the 
delegations of Western Europe had 
adopted an attitude similar to that 
of the states of Eastern Europe. In 
those circumstances, it was obliged to 
withdraw its draft resélution, modest 
though that resolution was, said Dr. 
Tingfu F. Tsiang in the concluding 
words of his final intervention in the 
debate which continued during five 
meetings of the First Committee. He 
noted with sorrow that many repre- 
sentatives of Western Europe and, 
particularly, the representatives of 
the United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium had announced that they 
would not support his proposal. In 
the League of Nations, too, said Dr. 
Tsiang, these same states had also 
held the opinion that the question 
of Japanese aggression against China 
should be buried—a policy of ap- 
peasement at the expense of other 
powers which was inspired by con- 
siderations of practical wisdom and 
expediency. Their line of action was 
to concentrate on the protection of 
Western Europe against threats of 
aggression. It was that appeasement 
policy which, when later applied to 
Czechoslovakia, had led to the un- 
leashing of the Second World War. 
Today, as formerly, France and the 
United Kingdom were little con- 
cerned with the fact that the era of a 
new slavery was beginning in Asia. 
This was a point of view totally lack- 
ing in realism. Today, the Moscow- 
Peiping Axis had begun its attacks 
in Asia, and instead of recognizing 
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the danger, the states of Western 
Europe were not only not opposing 
the aggression, but had already ac- 
cepted the fait accompli. This mis- 
take, Dr. Tsiang warned, might have 
more fearful consequences than 
those of the mistake made at 
Geneva. 

Announcing the withdrawal of his 
draft resolution, Dr. Tsiang said that 
he would support the El Salvador 
proposal, which had a great purpose 
behind it, on the understanding that 
it was an addition to, and not a 
substitute for the Syrian draft reso- 
lution. 


“Very Curious Bedfellows” 


While the debate itself was un- 
fortunate, it was astounding that cer- 
tain Member states were ready to 
wash their hands of the Chinese 
complaint of aggression in company 
with some very curious bedfellows, 
said Sir Carl Berendsen, of New 
Zealand, adding that it was as if the 
lamb was lying down with the lion, 
or rather the bear. Answering those 
representatives who had denied out- 
right the Chinese allegation and 
demanded that the matter be 
dropped from the agenda, and those 
who said that what had happened 
was a matter of history, and, there- 
fore, consideration of the Chinese 
allegations should be shelved, Sir 
Carl said that neither the time factor, 
nor the fact that the Interim Com- 
mittee had not done all that it could, 
had changed the situation. He did 
not assert that aggression had in fact 
taken place. But the fact that an 
accusation had been made and the 
offender had been named imposed 
a three-fold duty on the Assembly: 
to determine whether aggression had 
indeed taken place; if it had, to 
ascertain if the accused country was 
really responsible; and to pass a 
moral judgment expressing the opin- 
ion of the whole world. That was 
precisely what the Chinese delega- 
tion was asking them to do, and it 
was only claiming its due. His dele- 
gation, said Sir Carl, would vote for 
the Syrian proposal. In asking that 
an investigation be carried out, the 
Assembly would merely be doing 
its inescapable duty when con- 
fronted with a prima facie case of 
aggression. If the United Nations 
deliberately closed its eyes to a com- 
plaint of aggression, it might as 
well close its doors, too, concluded 
Sir Carl. 


Carlos Peon del Valle, of Mexico, 


supported the El Salvador draft reso- 
lution which merely reaffirmed the 
positon adopted in the previous year. 
He suggested, however, that the As- 
sembly’s recommendation for com- 
pliance with the previous resolution 
should be addressed not only to 
Member states but to all other states 
as well. 

Dr. Castro, of El Salvador, said 
he was submitting his amendment in 
the form of a separate draft resolu- 
tion. Answering the question of the 
Egyptian representative, Dr. Castro 
said that in his draft resolution he 
would clarify that the reference to 
“existing treaties’ in his proposal 
was to treaties which were in force 
in December 1949, when last year’s 
resolution was adopted, and did not 
include treaties concluded since that 
date. He accepted the Mexican sug- 
gestion to include all states instead 
of only Member states. 


United Kingdom Position 


Explaining the position of the 
United Kingdom delegation, John 
E. Coulson said that if Dr. Tsiang 
and a number of other representa- 
tives had paid more attention to the 
statements made by his delegation, 
they would not have made a number 
of rather strange accusations. Far 
from drawing a veil over the past, 
his delegation was convinced that 
the facts were well known. It was 
for this reason that it had opposed 
the proposals put forward by the 
Chinese and the Syrian representa- 
tives which would waste the time of 
an organization engaged in a prac- 
tical task. Referring to Sir Carl 
Berendsen’s reference to the lion 
and the lamb, Mr. Coulson said that 
it very often happened that two peo- 
ple or groups of people decided on a 
course of action for very different 
motives; that was no reason for re- 
jecting the right and proper course. 
In view of everything that the United 
Kingdom had done during recent 
years, its contribution to the activi- 
ties of the United Nations, the ef- 
forts it had made and the resources 
it had devoted to fight aggression, 
and to maintain peace and security, 
it was impossible to take seriously 
the charge of appeasement made by 
the Chinese representative against 
the United Kingdom. To publicize 
such charges, said Mr. Coulson, 
could only render disservice to the 
cause which the vast majority of 
governments represented on the 
First Committee had at heart. 
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Assembly to Decide 


on Members’ Representation 





No Conditions Set—Each Case Decided on Merits 


HE General Assembly or its In- 
terim Committee should decide, 
“in the light of the purposes and 
principles of the Charter and the 
circumstances of each case,” any 
controversy about the representation 
of a Member state in the United 
Nations, according to a draft resolu- 
tion adopted by the ad hoc Political 
Committee on November 28 by a 
vote of 29 to 7, with 15 abstentions. 
Inclusion of the question of repre- 
sentation of a Member state on the 
Assembly’s agenda was originally 
proposed by Cuba. Later, during the 
first meeting of the General Assem- 
bly’s current session, a _ resolution 
was adopted postponing the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee on 
Chinese representation until the As- 
sembly had considered the Cuban 


proposal. 
The first speaker of the general 
debate, Dr. Francisco V. Garcia 


Amador, of Cuba, introduced a draft 
resolution which advocated the re- 
orientation of the current practice of 
individual and separate grants of rec- 
Ognition toward an international sys- 
tem of rules of recognition. The 
problem before the United Nations 
was to find a criterion and a method 
of procedure for deciding on the 
capacity or the right of a govern- 
ment to represent a Member state 
within the organization. 

Neither the Charter nor the Se- 
curity Council’s rules of procedure 
contained any provision outlining a 

procedure on this 

matter when the 
question arose. 

The Cuban 
draft resolution, 

Dr. Garcia Ama- 

dor said, covered 
the three separate 
but closely relat- 
ed aspects of de- 
* termining the cri- 
teria for recogni- 

Dr. Francisco Garcia tion, of deciding 

Amador on the procedure 
to be adopted and, lastly, of delimit- 
ing the effects of recognition by the 
United Nations. First, as to the con- 
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ditions to be met by government 
holding or claiming such representa- 
tion, it listed these criteria: effective 
authority over the national territory; 
general consent of the population; 
ability and willingness to carry out 
the purposes of the Charter and to 
observe and fulfill the international 
obligations of a state and finally, 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. On this last point 
he emphasized that protection of 
human rights was a fundamental 
purpose of the United Nations and 
had to be taken into account when 
deciding the legitimacy of the repre- 
sentation of a Member state. 

In order to ensure uniformity one 
single organ should be entrusted 
with the decision and that organ 
could only be the General Assembly 
which comprised all Member states. 

The draft resolution made it clear, 
Dr. Garcia Amador pointed out, that 
the Assembly’s decision bound only 
the United Nations. It would not 
affect diplomatic recognition by 
Member states. 

Mr. Liu Chieh, of China, agreed 
that the General Assembly should 
consider the question of  rep- 
s f resentation but 
; disputed the con- 
tention that a dis- 
tinction could be 
made_ between 
recognition of a 
new regime by 
the United Na- 
tions and its rec- 
Ognition by in- 
dividual Member 





e , States. Recogni- 
Liv Chieh tion, whether by 
(China) an individual state 


or by the collective action of an in- 
ternational body, should be guided 
by the same principles of interna- 
tional law. In the case of the United 
Nations, even more stringent con- 
ditions should be required before 
recognition was accorded for repre- 
sentation within the organization. 
The fundamental question was 
whether the admission of a new 
state was compatible with the prin- 








ciples and purposes of the United 
Nations. If the declared policies of 
a regime seemed contrary to the 
purposes of the organization, in no 
circumstances could its admission be 
justified. As to the criterion of ef- 
fective authority over the national 
territory, the Assembly should keep 
in mind the established rule of in- 
ternational law against premature 
recognition. Recognition according 
to international law was premature 
as long as the existing government 
continued to offer resistance. Au- 
thority could not be considered ef- 
fective as long as there was per- 
sistent and organized resistance by 
the people or by the existing legal 
government. Further, the test of ef- 
fective authority, though important, 
was not decisive. If it was the only 
condition met by the new regime, the 
claim should be rejected out of hand. 
This test could, for example, have 
been met by the puppet regimes set 
up in Europe and elsewhere during 
the last war. It would be extremely 
dangerous if the United Nations 
were to decide that any regime in 
effective control could ipso facto 
qualify for representation. He en- 
dorsed therefore the amendment in- 
troduced by the representative of 
Uruguay which precluded any coun- 
tenancing of foreign intervention. 

Mr. Hermod Lannung, of Den- 
mark, raised a question on the pro- 
cedure to be followed. As the pro- 
posal was to the effect that decisions 
regarding the legitimacy of the rep- 
resentation of a Member state should 
be referred to the General Assembly, 
it seemed illogical for the Assembly 
to make the recommendations to its 
members. The criteria of recognition 
may be defined and included in the 
rules of procedure, Or, if that was 
considered undesirable, the General 
Assembly could be authorized to 
take a decision. 

Dr. Jose A. Mora, of Uruguay, 
pointed out that long before the 
problem of Chinese representation 

~ had arisen the 
distinguished jur- 
| ist, Professor Lau- 
terpacht, had 
drawn attention to 
the need in an in- 
ternational organ- 
ization for some 
organ _ which 
could decide on 
the representation 
of Member states 
where there had 
been a revolution- 


Jose A. Mora 
(Uruguay) 
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ary change in government: some or- 
gan such as a permanent committee 
of the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council. Lauterpacht had 
conciuded that the establishment of 
such machinery must be regarded as 
one of the principal objectives of a 
revision of the Charter. 

Mr. Mora then introduced his 
amendment for an additional cri- 
terion: that effective authority of the 
government should have been ac- 
quired by means which were in ac- 
cordance with international law. This 
provision, Mr. Mora_ explained, 
would preclude recognition of any 
government established with the il- 
legal intervention of another state. 
This proposition, a logical conse- 
quence of the universally accepted 
Stimson doctrine on the non-recogni- 
tion of situations arising from viola- 
tion of international law, also 
stemmed from the Charter principles 
of non-intervention in matters of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. It was an attempt 
to prevent what was known as 
“indirect aggression.” Mr. Mora also 
presented a second amendment to 
make clear that an Assembly deci- 
sion would be required only in the 
event of disputes regarding the rep- 
resentation of a state.. 

Another point of view was ex- 
pressed by Sir Frank Soskice, of the 
ated Kingdom, who declared it 

essential that 


= some _ universal, 
factual and objec- 
tive test which 


implied no moral 
or political ap- 
proval of the gov- 
ernment concern- 
ed or of its poli- 
cies or actions 
should be applied. 
The Cuban draft 
resolution, Sir 
Frank thought, 
was relevant to admission for mem- 
bership rather than to representation 
in the United Nations. Articles 4, 5 
and 6 of the Charter, he stressed, 
referred to the admission to or ex- 
pulsion from membership of a state 
as an entity and not of a particular 
government. Each Member of the 
United Nations was as a matter of 
right, entitled to be present, to 
speak, to assert its claims and to ac- 
cept its responsibilities through the 
medium of whatever government was 
in fact its representative government. 

In determining the representation 
of a Member state in the United 
Nations, the rules and principles of 
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international law regarding the recog- 
nition of a new government by other 
states might be of assistance. Sir 
Frank then also quoted Professor 
Lauterpacht, who in his book 
“Recognition in International Law” 
had expressed the conclusion that if 
a government obtained permanent 
mastery over all or nearly all of the 
territory of a country and enjoyed 
the obedience of the vast majority 
of the people of that country, it was 
entitled as of right to be recognized 
as the government of that country. 
Several writers on the subject, dis- 
pite differences of opinion and the 
practice of nations, had strongly 
supported the view that recognition 
was a matter of right in certain cir- 
cumstances. Legally there could not 
be two governments in one country 
and recognition meant that some gov- 
ernmental organ was accepted as 
wielding authority in fact and did 
not require that diplomatic repre- 
sentation be accorded to that coun- 
try. The criterion of effective con- 
trol was objective and coherent. 


The United Nations, Sir Frank 
contended, should adopt a similar 
test, since sharp differences of 
opinion would arise on criteria such 
as respect for human rights, willing- 
ness to fulfil international obliga- 
tions and consent of the people gov- 
erned. He emphasized that it would 
be illogical and inconsistent for the 
United Nations, having granted 
membership, to take away this right 
by not allowing a state to be repre- 
sented by the government which in 
fact controlled it. Such action was 
illegal and contrary to the Charter. 

This objective test, Sir Frank 
added, should be applied only in 
cases where the government had 
changed as the result of some in- 
ternal domestic happening and not 
if the change of government was 
brought about through acts of ag- 
gression from outside. 

On the request of some delega- 
tions, Sir Frank presented a draft 
resolution which, together with the 
Cuban proposal, served as basis for 
the Committee’s further discussions. 


A number of additional points 
were brought up by Ernest A. Gross, 
of the United States, who said that 
no list of standards could be pre- 
pared which would be exclusively 
and automatically applicable to a 
particular situation. A broad, uni- 
versally applicable statement of 
criteria was the most that could be 
achieved. It was impossible to pre- 
dict all the considerations determin- 


ing the vote of a Member, especially 
if one regime claiming to be ac- 
credited upheld the United Nations 
and the other defied it. 
Representation of a state already 
a member of the organization—in 
case of competing claims by two 
groups—was a question of accredita- 
tion, a procedural matter on which 
each state acted in accordance with 
its own fundamental policies. 
Decision as to representation in 
the United Nations was even more 
serious than recognition because it 
involved the honesty and integrity of 
the United Nations and therefore the 
fundamental issue of peace and se- 
curity. The view that any regime in 
control of a state, or large part of it, 
which had the obedience of the great 
majority of the population should be 
seated in the United Nations without 
regard to ability and willingness to 
carry out Charter obligations, had 
little to commend itself. The unwill- 
ingness or inability of a claimant for 
accreditation to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Charter could not be 
ignored. This might be a subjective 
test but Mr. Gross doubted if a so- 
called objective test existed at all, 
for real control of the territory or 
free acceptance by the people could 
not be determined automatically. 
Moreover, the test was not more sub- 
jective than Article 4 of the Charter. 


Any criteria adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Mr. Gross concluded, 
would bind that body and all sub- 
sidary organs but would only serve 
as recommendations to other prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations 
until they adopted the same or other 
criteria as their own. 

Mr. Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
pointed out that though bi-lateral 
recognition and representation in 
the United Nations were different 
issues, they were, in substance, inter- 
related. However, no effective meas- 
ures had been taken so far to sub- 
stitute collective recognition by 
the international organization for bi- 
lateral recognition. States were very 
jealous of their discretionary power 
of granting recognition, a discretion 
which was influenced mainly by 
political considerations. If the ad 
hoc Committee succeeded in draft- 
ing a set of objective criteria for rep- 
resentation, the Member states would 
be bound by them and few Members 
were likely to welcome such a limita- 
tion. The Committee should just de- 
cide, Mr. Muniz suggested, whether 
it was desirable to establish such 
rules. 
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Mr. S. K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., opposed the Cuban draft 
resolution. In effect it would mean 
that the member- 
ship of a state 
would come up 
for review by the 
Assembly when- 
ever there was a 
question of repre- 
sentation. The 
United Nations 
he said, should 
recognize the cre- 
© dentials of repre- 
Fi sentatives ap- 
Semen K. Tsarapkin pointed by a gov- 

U.S.S.R. ernment exercising 
effective powers. No other tests, least 
of all tests relating to the domestic 
affairs of the state, were relevant to 
the question of representation. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Tsarapkin contended, any 
attempt to vest special powers in the 
General Assembly would be invalid 
and illegal. There were no grounds 
for amending or revoking the present 
rules of procedure which provided 
that each organ made its own deci- 
sion on representation. 

Sir Keith Officer, of Australia, 
agreed that the Assembly should not 
attempt to dictate a course of action 
to other bodies such as the Security 
Council or the Economic and Social 
Council. Nevertheless, it was surely 
right, he said, that the only organ in 
which all Members were represented, 
should make its recommendations. 
No credentials committee of any 
United Nations body could decide 
whether a government was com- 
petent to issue credentials. 

Mr. Rolf Sohlman, of Sweden, 
thought that the General Assembly 
was the best qualified organ of the 
United Nations to make a decision 
in that respect, but he doubted if 
the Security Council was not entitled 
to make a decision particularly be- 
tween two sessions of the Assembly. 
He threw out the suggestion that, in 
such a case, the Security Council 
might consult Member states not rep- 
resented on the Council. 

Mr. J. R. Jordaan, of the Union 
of South Africa, felt that it should 
be recommended to the Security 
Council and the specialized agencies 
that they refer questions of repre- 
sentation to the General Assembly. 

Dr. Jacob Robinson, of Israel, de- 
clared that if the full representation 
of a revolutionary government was 
at issue, the decision should be taken 
by the General Assembly, to which 
the Economic and Social Council, 
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the Trusteeship Council and the Sec- 
retariat were subordinate. However 
the question whether such a decision 
by the General Assembly would be 
binding on the Security Council 
should be the subject of further 
study. 

Professor Manfred Lachs, of Po- 
land, said the question whether a 
government was or was not entitled 
to represent a state could not be de- 
cided by a majority, perhaps a slight 
majority, since such a decision was 
not always just. Nevertheless he 
thought the General Assembly should 
recognize that only the government 
exercising effective power had the 
right to represent a Member state in 
the organization. 


Legal or Political Questions 


During the discussion a number of 
delegations raised the question 
whether representation was primarily 
a political or a legal question. Mr. 
Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, said un- 
due emphasis had been placed on the 
legal aspect of the question and 
asked for concentration on the politi- 
cal considerations. Mr. de Marchena, 
of the Dominican Republic, declared 
that the debate had strengthened the 
conviction that the legal aspects 
could not be separated from the 
political aspects. It was essential 
therefore to have a thorough study 
by a qualified legal body. A refer- 
ence might be made to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, but his dele- 
gation considered the International 
Law Commission the most appropri- 
ate organ for the task. Mr. de Mar- 
chena therefore introduced a draft 
resolution to this effect. 


The French delegation, said Mr. 
Pierre Ordonneau, felt it was hardly 
possible to settle such difficult politi- 
cal and legal problems within the 
short time allowed. He agreed that 
the International Law Commission 
was the most appropriate organ. 

Mr. Yakov Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
however, said the International Law 
Commission was not competent to 
make such a study since the problem 
was essentially political. 

Mr. Vavro Hajdu, of Czecho- 
slovakia, also emphasized that the 
political aspects of the problem could 
not be dissociated from the legal. 


Criteria for Recognition 


During the discussion Norway, 
Venezuela, Burma, India, Pakistan 
and the Netherlands indicated gen- 





eral support of the United Kingdom 
proposal on criteria to be adopted. 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Turkey, the 
United States and China favored the 
Cuban resolution although with some 
reservations. 

A number of delegations felt re- 
luctance to take a final stand at 
this time. Sweden, although unde- 
cided, was against the establishment 
of automatic criteria. South Africa 
preferred a simple recommendation 
to the General Assembly, emphasiz- 
ing that no action encroaching on 
the prerogatives of governments 
should be taken. 

Mr. John Decore, of Canada, 
agreed that a government which in 
fact represented a Member state was 
entitled to recognition. However, if 
such a government did not comply 
with the moral standards set by the 
Charter, it would be liable to sus- 
pension or expulsion under Articles 
5 and 6 of the Charter. 


Sir Keith Officer, of Australia, in- 
sisted that the United Nations must 
have some latitude to declare a gov- 
ernment unfit to sit in the General 
Assembly even though it might have 
control of the territory and have se- 
cured the tacit obedience of the peo- 
ple. The Committee should state un- 
equivocally that every case must be 
considered on its merits. 


Dr. Fernando Fournier Acufa, of 
Costa Rica, cited the example of 
Manchukuo, whose government did 
A ; exercise effective 
authority but had 
come to power by 
violation of the 
Covenant of the 
League of Na- 
tions. It would 
be unthinkable if 
such a_ govern- 
ment should be 
recognized and 
admitted to the 
United Nations. 

Acuna Physical control 

(Coste lien) of the territory 

without regard to the principles of 

justice, of legitimacy of the govern- 

ment and of effective participation of 

the people in the administration was 
inadequate. 

The solution of the question 
should be based on political prin- 
ciples, said Finn Moe, of Norway. 
One of these was the universality of 
the United Nations. It would ob- 
viously be easier to maintain inter- 
national peace and security and to 
achieve conciliation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations if the 
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states parties to a dispute were Mem- 
bers of the organization. The United 
Nations should not therefore impose 
very strict rules on representation. . 

At the end of the general debate 
ihe ad hoc Political Committee ap- 
pointed a Sub-Committee consisting 
of the representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, China, Cuba, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, 
India, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. The Sub-Committee met 
in closed session between October 26 
and November 15 and agreed on a 
draft resolution which it adopted by 
8 to 4, with 2 abstentions. 

The ad hoc Committee received 
the report of the Sub-Committee on 
November 27 and devoted four 
meetings to discussion which centred 
around the two operative sections 
of the draft resolution. The first 
of these states that in case of con- 
troversy the question of representa- 
tion in the United Nations should 


be considered in the “light of the 
purposes and principles ot the Char- 
ter and the circumstances of each 
case.” The second enumerates the 
“factors to be taken into considera- 
tion” as “first, the extent to which 
the new authority exercises control 
over the territory of the Member 
state concerned and is generally ac- 
cepted by the population; second, 
the willingness of that authority to 
accept responsibility for the carry- 
ing out by the Member state of its 
obligations under the Charter; third, 
the extent to which that authority 
has been established through inter- 
nal processes in the Member state.” 

During the further discussion, 
Egypt proposed elimination of the 
section outlining the factors to be 
taken into consideration. This was 
adopted by 27 to 13, with 14 ab- 
stentions. Belgium proposed deletion 
of one paragraph as redundant and 
also. made some _ suggestions for 
textual changes. These were adopted 





and the revised resolution as a whole 
passed by a vote of 29 to 7, with 
15 abstentions. 

As finally adopted, the draft reso- 
lution stated the desirability of uni- 
formity in procedure if more than 
one authority claimed to represent 
a state in the United Nations, and 
declared that the General Assembly 
“is the organ of the United Nations 
in which consideration can best be 
given to the views of all Member 
states.” Should the question become 
a subject of controversy, it should 
be considered “in the light of the 
purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter and the circumstances of each 
case.” The resolution recommended 
that the attitude adopted by the 
General Assembly or its Interim 
Committee be taken into account 
by the other organs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 
but should of itself affect the direct 
relations of individual Member 
states with the state concerned. 


United. Nations Vigilance 
In the Balkans to Continue 





"THE troubled situation in the Bal- 
kans improved during the past 
year, but conditions along Greece’s 
northern frontiers, particularly the 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier, were still 
such that a continuing threat to the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece made it necessary 
to maintain United Nations vigilance 
in that area for another year through 
its Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. 

This was the General Assembly’s 
decision when on December 1 it 
adopted, without debate, three reso- 
lutions recommended by its First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 
The resolution continuing the Spe- 
cial Committee approved its last 
report and, in recognition of the 
improvement in the situation noted 
therein, authorized it to recommend 
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Assembly Action on the Greek Question 


its own dissolution to the Interim 
Committee even before the next As- 
sembly session, if necessary. This 
resolution was adopted by 53 votes 
to 6, with no abstentions. 

Two other resolutions adopted at 
the same meeting related to the re- 
patriation of Greek soldiers cap- 
tured by the Greek guerrillas and 
taken to countries north of Greece, 
and to the repatriation of Greek 
children. The resolution on the re- 
patriation of captured Greek sol- 
diers, which was adopted by 53 votes 
to 5, with 1 abstention, besides call- 
ing upon the states concerned to 
repatriate such of them who wished 
to be repatriated to Greece, also in- 
structed the Secretary-General to re- 
quest the International Red Cross 
and the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties to help implement the reso- 


lution by ensuring liaison with the 
national Red Cross organizations of 
states to which these soldiers had 
been removed. 

The resolution on the repatriation 
of Greek children noted “with grave 
concern” the reports of the Inter- 
national Red Cross that “not a 
single Greek child has yet been 
returned to his native land, and, ex- 
cept for Yugoslavia, no country har- 
boring Greek children has taken 
definite action to comply with the 
resolutions unanimously adopted in 
two successive years by the General 
Assembly.” The Assembly “urged” 
all states harboring Greek children 
to arrange for their early return to 
their parents in co-operation with the 
Secretary-General and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, and to allow the 
International Red Cross access to 
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their territories for this purpose. 
The Assembly also established a 
Standing Committee, composed of 
the representatives of the states con- 
cerned in an effort to bring about 
early repatriation of the children. 
This resolution was adopted by 50 
votes to none with 5 abstentions, 
after several U.S.S.R. amendments 
to it were voted upon and rejected. 

At the same meeting, the General 
Assembly rejected two U.S.S.R. 
draft resolutions. One of these would 
have had the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly enter into negotiations 
with the Greek Government to bring 
about the repeal of death sentences 
passed by Greek military courts on 
“Greek patriots.” This was rejected 
by 38 votes against, 6 in favor, with 
11 abstentions. The second Soviet 
draft resolution called for general 
amnesty in Greece, abolition of con- 
centration camps, holding of elec- 
tions on the basis of proportional 
representation, cessation of “mili- 
tary and political intervention in 
Greek affairs by the United States 
of America and the United King- 
dom” establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between Greece and Albania 
and Bulgaria, and, finally, the dis- 
solution of UNSCOoB. It was rejected 
by 50 votes to 5, with 3 abstentions. 


I. Repeal of Death Sentences 


The three resolutions adopted by 
the Assembly were recommended by 
the First Committee which discussed 
the Greek question at seven meet- 
ings from November 11 to Novem- 
ber 15. At an early stage in the de- 
bate, the First Committee rejected by 
31 votes against, 6 in favor, and 12 
abstentions a U.S.S.R. proposal for 
the repeal of death sentences pas- 
sed by Greek military courts on 
“Greek patriots.” This had been sub- 
mitted at the first meeting of the 
First Committee but its consideration 
was deferred till the discussion of 
the Greek question. 

Jean Politis, of Greece, asked the 
Committee to proceed at once to a 
vote on the Soviet draft resolution 
which he described as “a ritual cere- 
mony of slanderous campaign against 
Greece.” Counter-charging that ter- 
ror reigned in Siberia, and there had 
been executions and death sentences 
for political offences in Poland and 
other “satellite countries,” Mr. Po- 
litis said that no one had been exe- 
cuted in Greece since October 1, 
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1949, The eighteen persons on whose 
behalf Mr. Vyshinsky was interven- 
ing were hardened criminals, expert 
in subversive activities, and guilty 
of high treason. The Greek delega- 
tion could have invoked the clause 
on national sovereignty, but it had 
preferred a frank explanation. He 
requested an immediate vote on the 
Soviet draft resolution in order to 
clear the ground for the study of the 
real objects of the item on the 
Greek question. Further, it would be 
contrary to the Charter to permit 
the opening of a debate on the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece. 

The Greek request for immediate 
vote was supported by Turkey and 
Australia. The U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution, said Selim Sarper, of Turkey, 
was incompatible with the principle 
of non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of a state. Sir Keith Officer, 
of Australia, drew attention to the 
contradiction between the Soviet 
insistence on discussing the domestic 
affairs of Greece and its opposition 





to the debate on the violations of 
human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania. 

_. Opposing the motion for closure 
of debate, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, 
of the U.S.S.R., alleged that new 
death sentences against 59 “demo- 
cratic Greeks” had been pronounced 
since August 1950, and three thous- 
and prisoners condemned to death 
were living in fear of execution. A 
precedent regarding the Political 
Committee’s competence to deal with 
the question of death sentences in 
Greece, argued Mr. Tsarapkin, had 
been established at the third session 
of the Assembly in Paris. The 
troubles on the Greek frontier were 
the result of a domestic situation due 
to the policy of a “reactionary gov- 
ernment” and to put an end to the 
tension in the Balkans, terrorism 
in Greece had to be stopped, gen- 
eral amnesty proclaimed, concentra- 
tion camps abolished, and free elec- 
tions held. He criticized the Greek 
proposal to dispose of the U.S.S.R. 


AN UNSCOB OBSERVER interrogating Greek villagers regarding the alleged abduction of 
children. 
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draft resolution as a “diversionary 
maneuvre.” He was supported by 
A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of 
Poland. 


After the adoption of the Greek 
motion for closure of debate, Sir 
Keith Officer said that although in 
his opinion, the Greek proposal was 
“unwise,” he had voted in favor of it 
as the tone of the debate had de- 
teriorated from criticism to insult. 
Joza Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, explain- 
ing his vote, said he had voted in 
favor of the Soviet proposal in con- 
formity with his Government’s at- 
titude towards this question for the 
last three years. Nevertheless, he 
pointed out, the authors of the reso- 
lution were not themselves free from 
the defects which they reproached 
in others. For instance, what had be- 
come of General Markos, leader of 
the Greek. partisans, he asked. Ex- 
planations of their votes in favor of 
the U.S.S.R. proposal were also given 
by the representatives of the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, who maintained that the Greek 
representative had failed to refute 
the charge of terrorism against his 
Government. 


II. Special Committee’s Report 


Discussion of the Special Com- 
mittee’s report centred round the 
three draft resolutions which have 
been summarized above: A Greek 
draft resolution regarding the re- 
patriation of captured members of 
Greek armed forces; a joint draft 
resolution, submitted by Australia, 
France, Pakistan, the United King- 
dom, and the United States recom- 
mending the continuation of UNs- 
cos; and a Soviet draft resolution 
listing five measures essential to the 
normalization of the situation in the 
Balkans. After discussing these reso- 
lutions at five meetings, the First 
Committee adopted the Greek pro- 
posal by 53 votes to 5, with 1 ab- 
stention. The joint draft resolution 
was adopted by 52 votes to 6, with 
no abstentions, while the Soviet pro- 
posal was rejected by 5 votes in 
favor, 51 against, with 2 absten- 
tions. 


Views of Sponsors 


Introducing the joint draft reso- 
lutions, Sir Frank Soskice, of the 
United Kingdom, invited attention 
to the Special Committee’s finding 
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that owing to the valiant and heroic 
effort of the Greek army, large scale 
guerrilla activities had come to an 
end during 1949, but this did not 
mean the end of the armed conflict 
on or near Greece’s northern fron- 
tiers. The menace to that country’s 
independence and territorial integ- 
rity still existed, and the United Na- 
tions must continue its work of ob- 
servation and _ conciliation. He 
specially commended: the work of 
the observers on the spot which, he 
said, should not be terminated. Since 
it was difficult to predict how long 
it would be necessary to continue 
the Special Committee, his delegation 
considered it appropriate to provide 
in the joint draft resolution its con- 
tinuation for another year, with 
possibly fewer observers, or in more 
restricted areas. Depending upon the 
situation, the Special Committee 
cou.d either recommend its own 
dissolution to the Interim Commit- 
tee, or it might recommend some 
changes in its functions, or transfer 
them to some other United Nations 
agency. He was supported by Marcel 
Piaisant, of France. 

Speaking for the United States, 
Benjamin V. Cohen attributed the 
improvement in the Balkan situation 
to the efforts of the Greek people to 
defend their independence, the in- 
creased respect shown by Yugoslavia 
for the General Assembly’s recom- 
mendations since its withdrawal from 
the Cominform, to the work of the 
Special Committee, and to the as- 
sistance given to Greece by the 
United States and other Member 
states. But, said Mr. Cohen, the 
threat to Greece still existed since the 
neighboring countries had not ceased 
their moral and material aid to the 
guerrillas, and the danger of their 
renewing more active support still 
persisted. He noted with regret the 
absence of any progress in the re- 
patriation of Greek children. Only 
Yugoslavia had indicated its willing- 
ness to comply with the Assembly 
recommendations by _ repatriating 
seventeen children. Supporting the 
approval of the Special Committee’s 
report and the continuation of its 
mandate for another year, Mr. Cohen 
said that even if the Committee de- 
cided to dissolve itself, the Interim 
Committee would be able to arrange 
the continuation of its observation 
functions in a limited way with the 
observers in the area still reporting 
to the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion, instead of to the Special Com- 
mittee in accordance with the reso- 
lution on “Uniting for Peace.” He 


also supported the Greek draft reso- 
lution on the repatriation of cap- 
tured Greek soldiers, 


Speaking for Pakistan, one of the 
co-sponsors of the joint proposal, 
Syed Itaat Husain pointed out that 
the guerrillas who had left Greece 
had not been disarmed; they had 
their broadcasting station in a neigh- 
boring country, and Albania and 
Bulgaria continued to give them 
moral and material assistance. Thus, 
said Mr. Husain, certain dangers 
persisted which might lead to disaster 
if the Special Committee did not 
continue until the next session of the 
Assembly, concentrating its efforts 
on the task of reconciliation and the 
establishment of normal international 
relations. 


Sir Keith Officer said his delega- 
tion had noted with great satisfac- 
tion the improvement of relations 
between Greece and one of its 
neighbors. The activities of the 
Greek guerrillas had practically 
ceased, “thanks to the Greek Gov- 
ernment and the Special Commit- 
tee.” Acts of those states who gave 
refuge to the guerrillas and allowed 
them to continue their violent ac- 
tivities from their territories, espe- 
cially by means of a broadcasting 
station in Romania, were to be 
strongly condemned. The difficulties 
in the Balkans were not due to 
Anglo-American intervention § in 
Greece, as was maintained by the 
U.S.S.R., but to the support given 
to the guerrillas by certain states to 
the north of Greece. As regards the 
continuation of the Special Commit- 
tee, Sir Keith expressed views simi- 
lar to those of the United States rep- 
resentative. He said he would op- 
pose the Soviet draft proposal since 
its first two paragraphs relating to 
general amnesty and the holding of 
free elections clearly violated the 
principle of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of a state. 


Greek Position 


Speaking for Greece, Jean Po- 
litis supported the joint draft reso- 
lution. He paid a tribute to the 
work of the Special Committe, and 
especially mentioned three of its ob- 
servers who were seriously wounded 
in the course of their duties. The 
main problem of the Greek question 
was still the same as in previous 
years, namely, continuing material 
and moral aid given to subversive 
elements by Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors whose territory was freely used 
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by these elements as their base of 
operations. The two factors which 
had greatly helped in improving the 
situation in Greece, said Mr. Po- 
litis, were the complete defeat of the 
guerrilla forces at the hands of the 
Greek army and Yugoslavia’s deci- 
sion to close its frontiers to the 
partisans. This last factor showed 
that, with a little co-operation, the 
question of suppressing the guerril- 
las could easily be solved. Mr. Po- 
litis alleged that after suffering a 
defeat on Greek territory, approxi- 
mately 15,000 guerrillas had reached 
Albania and, later, were transported 
to Bulgaria, leaving approximately 
1,500 in Albania. He estimated the 
number of “combatants” in the 
neighboring countries of Greece and 
in certain other countries at 15,000. 
Their principal activity, he said, was 
still subversive action against Greece, 
as was proved by the proclamations 
of their leaders. Disregarding last 
year’s Assembly resolution, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and certain other countries 
not only persisted in their negative 
attitude of non-co-operation, but also 
had given moral and material aid 
to the guerrillas. 


The guerrillas who, after being de- 
feated, fled from Greece practically 
without equipment, were to-day once 
more ready for action. Who, asked 
the Greek representative, was paying 
for their transport from Durrazo 
(Albania) to Gdynia, Poland? Who 
was placing broadcasting equipment 
at their disposal? Who was ordering 
Bulgarian officers to receive groups 
coming from Warsaw? These coun- 
tries were unwilling to accept the 
Assembly recommendations because 
they still desired to render all pos- 
sible assistance to these subversive 
elements, thus constituting a con- 
tinuing threat to Greece, said Mr. 
Politis. 

Referring to his draft resolution 
on the repatriation of captured 
_ Greek soldiers, the Greek represen- 

tative said that the Legal Depart- 
ment of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, consulted by the Special Com- 
mittee, had given the opinion that 
the northern neighbors of Greece 
were under international obligation 
to repatriate the Greek military per- 
sonnel. In spite of this, and in dis- 
regard of the Assembly’s resolution 
of last year, these states, with the 
_ exception of Yugoslavia, were still 

detaining them. He urged the Com- 
mittee to adopt his draft resolution. 


The joint draft resolution was al- 
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so supported by representatives of 
Belgium, Brazil, Turkey, El Salva- 
dor, and Israel. Selim Sarper, of 
Turkey, said that at the proper time 
his delegation intended to submit 
facts and necessary documents show- 
ing how Bulgaria created difficulties 
for her peaceful neighbours. Under 
such circumstances, the dissolution 
of UNSCOB could not be contem- 
plated. 


U.S.S.R. Criticism 


The Special Committee’s report, 
the testimony collected by it, its con- 
clusions and recommendations were 
strongly criticized by Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., who in- 
troduced a draft resolution. He de- 
nounced the retention of the Greek 
question on the Assembly’s agenda 
as an attempt to distract attention 
from the reign of terror in Greece, 
the measures taken to keep the pres- 
ent regime in power, and the “sin- 
ister designs” of Greece against Al- 
bania and Bulgaria. The charges 
against Albania and Bulgaria were 
“simply falsehoods and distortion of 
facts,” made in a spirit of partiality 
and bad faith, and based on the tes- 
timony of “false witnesses, deserters, 
informers, agents provocateurs, and 
renegades” against whom Greek po- 
lice had used inhuman methods. 


In support of his statement, he 
referred to some of the witnesses 
examined by the Special Committee. 
While it had been quick to seize up- 
on this false and in some cases 
contradictory evidence, the Special 
Committee had seen nothing blame- 
worthy when Greek authorities had 
violated international naval law, al- 
though it did not deny that Greek 
activities were harmful to Bulgarian 
navigation. The Special Committee, 
by acting as the “instrument” of the 
ruling circles of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and the “ad- 
vocate” of the Greek Government’s 
policies, and by its hostility to Al- 
bania and Bulgaria, had not con- 
tributed to a solution of the Greek 
problem, but had only delayed the 
re-establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between Albania and Bulgaria, 
og one hand, and Greece, on the 
other. 


Referring to the establishment of 
diplomatic relations and frontier con- 
ventions, Mr. Tsarapkin reminded 
the First Committee that it was 
Greece which had raised the ques- 
tion of frontier modification. It was 





waiting for a suitable opportunity 
to take possession of northern 
Epirus. In his subsequent interven- 


tions, the U.S.S.R. representative 
reaffirmed that the threat to the peace 
in the Balkans came from Greece’s 
policy towards Albania. If there was 
to be any improvement in relations 
between Albania and Greece, the 
Greek Government would have to 
State that it was prepared to recog- 
nize the existing frontier between 
Albania and Greece. The five-power 
draft resolution proposed to continue 
the Special Committee which, in 
fact, “conducted espionage” against 
Albania and Bulgaria by means of 
its group of observers. That was 
why, said Mr. Tsarapkin, the United 
States representative had hinted that 
the observation groups might be 
maintained even after the dissolu- 
tion of the Special Committee. 


Opposing the Greek draft resolu- 
tion on the repatriation of captured 
Greek soldiers, Mr. Tsarapkin said 
that there was no evidence to sup- 
port the charge and even the Greek 
sttaement was in dubious terms. 


“Explosive Situation” 


Tracing the history of the Greek 
question, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, charged that after three years 
of the Truman Doctrine, Greece was 
completely under United States con- 
trol. A reactionary government was 
being kept in power. The United 
States “domination of Greece” had 
not alleviated the economic plight 
of the people. He quoted statistics 
from several journals in support of 
his contention. He also referred to 
newspaper articles contrasting the 
plight of refugees in Salonika with 
the “get-rich-quick prosperity” of 
Athens. This had created an “explo- 
sive situation.” All this, he said, cast 
light on the real proportions of the 
problem and on the Special Com- 
mittee’s report. The matter, said Mr. 
Katz-Suchy, should be viewed in the 
context of the role allotted to 
Greece in the war strategy and the 
monopoly interests of the United 
States. 

Criticizing the Special Commit- 
tee’s report, Mr. Katz-Suchy ques- 
tioned the reliability of witnesses who 
had been produced by the Greek 
authorities — after being interro- 
gated by the Greek police. He cited 
specific instances in support of his 
statement that there were several 
cases in which the Greek authorities 
were unable to produce the wit- 
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nesses, or stated that they were not 
disposed to testify. UNSCoB, said the 
Polish representative, had not seen 
fit to mention violations by the 
Greek Army of the Albanian and 
Bulgarian frontiers. The presence of 
Greek guerrillas in Albania and Bul- 
garia was never denied, but they 
were disarmed. It could hardly be 
considered a crime to give refuge 
to men striving for their liberty 
against a “reactionary clique.” 


The conduct of Albania and Bul- 
garia in granting asylum, said the 
Polish representative, might well be 
contrasted with the action of the 
British occupation authorities in Ger- 
many who were preparing a group of 
seamen for deportation to Greece 
“where death and prison awaited 
them.” As an example of the “bias” 
of the Special Committee, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy said that in its report 
an Albanian deserter was described 
as giving “negative” information, 
that is, “information which did not 
conform to the desires of the Greek 
Government.” Similarly, an escaped 
criminal was considered to have 
given “positive” information, since 
he supported the charges of the 
Greek Government. 


Referring to another witness who, 
in testifying to the presence of Greek 
guerrillas and children in Poland, 
had said that he had been abducted 
by the guerrillas in 1947 and in his 
desire to return to Greece had 
escaped to Albania, proceeded by 
ship to Poland and thence made his 
way back to Greece, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy remarked that evidently this 
was the shortest route. His testi- 
mony, he said although inconsistent, 
was accepted in spite of the fact 
that he was a “confirmed murderer.” 
Mr. Katz-Suchy described in con- 
siderable detail the conditions in the 
Makronisos concentration camp 
which he alleged, was “as terrible as 
the Nazis.” Only an amnesty, as 
proposed in the Soviet draft, could 
ease the existing tension in the Bal- 
kans. The tragedy of Greece, he 
said, had become the tragedy of the 
United Nations as a result of previ- 
ous United Nations actions. He sup- 
ported the Soviet Union draft reso- 
lution. 

Similar criticism of the Special 
Committee’s report was made by the 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R. who supported the 
Soviet Union proposal and opposed 
the joint draft resolution. 
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Greek Reply to Criticism 


The diatribes against the Special 
Committee were part of a “tenden- 
tious and perfidious campaign,” said 
Mr. Politis. Denying that Greece 
harbored expansionist views, Mr. Po- 
litis said that his country had re- 
spected the Paris Peace Treaty of 
1947 with Bulgaria, but Bulgaria had 
pursued an aggressive policy both 
before and after the conclusion of 
the Treaty. Similarly, Greece had 
accepted the proposals of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission, 
but Bulgaria had rejected them, de- 
manding in its turn that the par- 
tisans should be allowed the right of 
belligerency, and making other de- 
mands — such as declaration of 
general amnesty, holding of elections 
with the participation of the U.S.- 
S.R. — demands similar to those 
proposed by the Soviet Union. Such 
demands once more revealed the in- 
tention of the U.S.S.R. and its “pro- 
teges’” to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of Greece. The Greek elec- 
tions in March 1950, declared Mr. 
Politis, were beyond reproach, The 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
the peoples’ republics seemed “dis- 
turbed” by the presence of American 
missions in Greece, but not by the 
presence of some 3,000 Russian civil 
and military officials who controlled 
the Government and army at Tirana, 
as reported by a press correspondent 
in Belgrade. The United States as- 
sistance to Greece, said the Greek 
representative, was calculated to re- 
store Greek economy. 


The representative of the U/S.- 
S.R., he continued, like the Govern- 
ments of Albania and Bulgaria, re- 
garded the Special Committee as il- 
legal because they were disturbed by 
its presence and its observers, and 
wanted to have their hands free to 
continue their aggressive policy to- 
wards Greece. Denying the allega- 
tions made against Makronisos, Mr. 
Politis said that the reason for the 
Cominform’s campaign of hatred 
against this camp was that the re- 
education of 50,000 citizens repre- 
sented a triumph of freedom of 
opinion. Referring to the use of the 
word “Dachau” for Makronosis, Mr. 
Politis said that the Netherlands 
representative on the Special Com- 
mittee had pointed out that at the 
time of his visit he had seen 250 
prisoners who had started to scream 
“Dachau,” but that none had been 
able to show traces of blows or ill- 
treatment. Those making allegations 


against this camp were the represen- 
tatives of states which had forced- 
labor camps, and, besides the reign 
of terror, also “speculated in the 
convicts’ work.” He gave details of 
such labor camps in Czechoslovakia. 


Replies to the U.S.S.R. and Po- 
lish criticism of the Special Com- 
mittee were also made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Union of South 
Africa, France, the United States, 
Belgium, and El Salvador. G. P. 
Jooste, of South Africa, appreciated 
the work of UNsCoB and supported 
its continued watchfulness. The avail- 
ability of “indisputable evidence” of 
what was happening had contributed 
largely to the success of the United 
Nations handling of the Greek ques- 
tion. He suggested a reduction in the 
size of the Committee as and when 
feasible. Marcel Plaisant, of France, 
opposed the Soviet proposal as an 
intervention in the domestic affairs 
of Greece. The “violent diatribes” 
exchanged during the discussion em- 
phasized the prevailing unrest in the 
Balkans and justified the continua- 
tion of an observation committee 
there. The U.S.S.R. and Poland, said 
Mr. Plaisant, would be better em- 
ployed in participating in the work 
of the Special Committee instead of 
criticizing the facts reported by it. 


Answering the critics of his Gov- 
ernment’s policy in Greece, Benja- 
min V. Cohen, of the United States, 
said that the aid to Greece not only 
was conditioned by the consent of 
the Greek people but would cease 
when the Security Council or the 
General Assembly found that as- 
sistance furnished by the United Na- 
tions made the continuance of Amer- 
ican aid unnecessary. The United 
States, said Mr. Cohen, was trying 
to heal the wounds of civil war in 
order to restore a spirit of tolerance 
and peace. It was not the United 
States but those who were trying to 
make Greece a powder-keg by as- 
sisting the Greek partisans who were 
creating a threat to the peace in the 
Balkans. The United States was help- 
ing Greece to maintain its freedom, 
just as it had helped the Soviet 
Union to maintain its freedom dur- 
ing the war. 

Adolphe van Glabbeke, of Bel- 
gium, took issue with those who 
tried to justify the activities of Al- 
bania and Bulgaria by referring to 
the right of asylum. Was it by vir- 
tue of that right, he asked, that the 
Greek partisans had set up a radio 
station in Romania, and 1,713 cap- 
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tured members of the Greek army 
were being detained in Albania and 
Bulgaria? The representatives of “the 
Soviet bloc” had also tried to apply 
this principle to the detention of 
thousands of Greek children torn 
forcibly from their families. They 
must have a “degenerated concept” 
of law in general and of the right of 
asylum, in particular, to maintain 
such a position in the General As- 
sembly. 


III. Repatriation of Greek 
Children 


The discussion of this question 
turned around the draft resolution 
jointly submitted by Australia, Den- 
mark, France, and the Netherlands, 
and the Soviet amendments to it. 
The joint proposal would have the 
Assembly “note with grave concern” 
that, as reported by the International 
Red Cross and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, not a single Greek child had 
yet been returned to his native land, 
and with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia, no country harboring these 
children had taken definite action to 
comply with the previous, unanim- 
ously adopted Assembly resolutions 
on the subject. 

The joint draft resolution was 
adopted by the First Committee by 
53 votes in favor, to none against, 
with 5 abstentions. All the Soviet 
Union amendments were rejected. 


Views of Sponsors 


Introducing the joint proposal, Sir 
Keith Officer, of Australia, said that 
in view of the humanitarian nature 
of the question, he had considered 
that it should be divorced from any 
political conflict, and referred to the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee, but that Com- 
mittee was already overburdened 
with work. The principle for the 
First Committee to bear in mind was 
the fundamental right and need of 
a child to be with his parents in 
the atmosphere of his own home. 
Quoting the number of children 
whom Yugoslavia had already re- 
patriated to Australia and of those 
whom it intended to repatriate to 
Greece, Sir Keith considered this an 
encouraging sign. It was also credit- 
able that other countries harboring 
Greek children had also agreed in 
principle to the idea of repatriation. 
The obstacles in the way of repatria- 
tion, Sir Keith said, were the denial 
by some governments that any chil- 
dren had remained in their territory, 
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in spite of very strong evidence to the 
contrary, undue delays in answering 
Red Cross inquiries refusal to send 
representatives to Red Cross con- 
ferences and denial of visas to Red 
Cross representatives wishing to visit 
their countries. He appealed to these 
governments to assist the Red Cross 
in its task of checking the lists 
against the master list. Explaining 
the proposal to establish a Standing 
Committee, Sir Keith said that un- 
less the Red Cross was aided in its 
very difficult task, it might be forced 
to relinquish its effort. The Stand- 
ing Committee would help, on the 
one hand, the International Red 
Cross in its dealings with the gov- 
ernments, and on the other, the Sec- 
retary-General in his dealings with 
the governments concerned and the 
Red Cross. 

On behalf of the French delega- 
tion, Marcel Plaisant associated 
himself with the other authors of the 
joint proposal without any political 
designs or any idea of reproving the 
temporary guardians of these chil- 
dren, but solely out of concern for 
their future. The argument against 
repatriation which was based on a 
comparison of the material situation 
of the children in the places of asy- 
lum and in.Greece was, Mr. Plaisant 
said, beside the point since the most 
important thing was to restore the 
children to their families. Mrs. 
Bodil Begtrup, of Denmark, voiced 
the concern of women all over the 
world who were profoundly dis- 
couraged by failure in the matter 
on the part of the United Nations. 
She hoped that the proposed Stand- 
ing Committee of neutral countries 
would help resolve some of the dif- 
ficulties, which proceeded mainly 
from lack of confidence. 


Greek View 


The hopes raised by the unani- 
mous adoption by the Assembly of 
two resolutions in 1948 and 1949 
had faded because, with the excep- 
tion of Yugoslavia, other countries 
harboring Greek children either had 
not fulfilled their promises, or had 
ignored the invitations of the Red 
Cross organizations, said Jean Poli- 
tis, of Greece. Thus, he said, Bul- 
garia had not submitted the lists of 
children requested by the Secretary- 
General, nor sent any delegates to 
the Red Cross conference arranged 
for March 10, 1950. The Romanian 
Red Cross had not provided any lists, 
and both Romania and Hungary had 
refused entry to the representatives 


of the International Red Cross. The 
Hungarian Red Cross had even 
stated that conditions in Greece were 
unfavorable to the return of the 
children. Czechoslovakia, while an- 
nouncing the identification of 138 
children, had made their repatriation 
subject to certain arbitrary condi- 
tions not provided for in the As- 
sembly resolutions. These conditions 
were accepted but, hampered by 
“red tape,” the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment had not yet returned any 
child. The Polish Red Cross had 
denied the presence of any children 
in Poland, but Greece knew that that 
assertion was contrary to the facts. 
Albania had stated that all children 
passing through that country had 
left, but it was difficult to trust coun- 
tries that had shown no spirit of co- 
operation. Moreover, Mr. Politis 
inquired, who was responsible for 
the detention of thousands of Greek 
children in Eastern Germany, and 
in the territory of the U.S.S.R. it- 
self? Except for Yugoslavia, all 
other countries detaining Greek chil- 
dren had defied public opinion and 
the will of the United Nations. In 
the opinion of Mr. Politis, it was in- 
admissible to make the return of the 
children conditional upon certain 
material conditions, in disregarded 
of the moral and _ psychological 
factor, or upon political considera- 
tions. 


Repatriation Problems 


Pointing out the difficulties in- 
volved in repatriation, Dr. Joza Vil- 
fan, of Yugoslavia, said that a large 
number of children had fied their 
country with their parents. Thus, 
eight-ninths of the refugee Greek 
children in Yugoslavia were living 
with their parents. Parents of other 
children were scattered in different 
countries. There were more than 
2,000 Greek children in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Albania and even Greece whose 
parents were in Yugoslavia. The 
children in Yugoslavia who were liv- 
ing in Red Cross homes were receiv- 
ing the greatest care. They attended 
schools and received education in 
their mother tongue. Dr. Vilfan ad- 
mitted that such care could not re- 
place the love of parents. While 
stipulating essential guarantees, the 
Yugoslav Red Cross had made every 
effort to carry out the Assembly 
resolutions. There were errors in 
the lists submitted by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. There were also 
difficulties of identification. Besides 
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administrative and technical prob- 
lems, and the difficulties arising from 
a long civil war, the political at- 
mosphere was not yet such as to 
preclude the possibility of misuse of 
lists of children published by the 
country of asylum. The Yugoslav 
Government hoped that the initial 
steps taken by it would make the 
final settlement of the problem pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, the problem 
would not be fully solved until the 
Greek children outside Yugoslavia 
had been restored to their parents 
in Yugoslavia, and the Yugoslav chil- 
dren who were outside their coun- 
try since the war were able to return 
home. 

The joint draft resolution was also 
supported by the representatives of 
the Dominican Republic, the United 
Kingdom, South Africa, Syria, Chile, 
the United States, and Costa Rica. 

Faris El Khoury, of Syria, was 
not sure if it was necessary to create 
a new organ—the proposed Standing 
Committee—when the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans had experi- 
ence in the matter, and had worked 
well. He suggested that, instead of 
increasing the number of subsidiary 
organs and, particularly for budg- 
etary reasons, the Special Commit- 
tee should be instructed to act in 
consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and to consult with representa- 
tives of other states concerned. 


Criticism of Proposal 


The first speaker to criticize the 
joint draft resoluton was Frantisek 
Pisek, of Czechoslovakia, who said 
that the Greek Government was not 
motivated by humanitarian  con- 
siderations, and the question of 
Greek children was being used for 
propaganda purposes. Pointing out 
that the representatives of the Inter- 
national Red Cross had “repeatedly” 
visited Czechoslovakia, he denied 
the Secretary-General’s statement, 
which was also quoted in the joint 
draft resolution, that no country har- 
boring Greek children had taken 
definite action to comply with the 
Assembly resolutions. The delay in 
repatriation, Mr. Pisek said, was due 
to lack of evidence about the au- 
thenticity of the lists submitted, and 
of relating documents. Most of the 
parents were not living in Greece. 
There was no evidence that the re- 
quests had not been made under 
pressure. It was essential to verify 
the lists “to ascertain that there 
might not be a question of deceit.” 
The Greek children were being well- 
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treated in the countries of asylum. 
He objected to the inclusion of the 
preamble and to the proposed Stand- 
ing Committee. The joint draft reso- 
lution, he said, failed to say that it 
was the Greek Government that was 
the main hurdle in the way of the 
implementation of the previous As- 
sembly resolutions. 


US.S.R. Amendments 


Moving his amendments, Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the Soviet Union, 
said that in spite of all talk of hu- 
manitarianism, what awaited the 
Greek children on their repatriation 
to Greece were “children’s jails and 
camps,” contrary to the stipulations 
in the Assembly resolutions that they 
were to be restored to their families 
and parents. The Greek Government 
and the Greek Red Cross were pre- 
paring for the reception of children 
whose parents, branded as political 
enemies, were in jails and concentra- 
tion camps. There could be “no 
question” of repatriating such chil- 
dren, said Mr. Tsarapkin. A request 
from parents in jail could not be 
regarded as bona fide, since it would 
be “imposed” by prison wardens 
and guards. He gave some examples 
of what he called “inaccuracies and 
falsifications” in these lists. Describ- 
ing the “excellent conditions” in 
which children lived in the coun- 
tries which had given them asylum, 
Mr. Tsarapkin said that they de- 
served the gratitude of the United 
Nations, rather than the condemna- 
tion expressed in the preamble of 
the joint draft resolution. Criticizing 
the suggested “urging” by the As- 
sembly of the states concerned for 
free access of Red Cross representa- 
tives to their territories as unneces- 
sary, Mr. Tsarapkin said that the 
representatives of the Red Cross had 
“accomplished their duty.” As re- 
gards the proposed Standing Com- 
mittee, Mr. Tsarapkin said that a 
new “super-structure of organs and 
committees” was not the essence 
of the question, and would not help. 
In conclusion, Mr. Tsarapkin denied 
that any of the countries of the peo- 
ples’ democracies harboring the 
Greek children were hampering the 
implementation of the previous reso- 
lutions. The main obstacles were the 
internal situation in Greece, and the 
method and spirit in which the lists 
were compiled. He urged the ac- 
ceptance of his amendments in the 
interest of unanimity. 

Expressing similar views, Dr. 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland, gave details 


of speific cases of intimidation of 
parents by Greek authorities in the 
area of Kastoria in order to obtain 
their signatures on requests for 
repatriation. He also gave in- 
stances of “falsifications” of lists 
compiled by the Greek Red Cross. 
Since neither UNscoB nor the Red 
Cross had alleged that any genuine 
voluntary request for repatriation 
had been rejected, it was improper 
to make any accusations, as was 
being done in the joint draft resolu- 
tion. The General Assembly, he said, 
should take note of the fact, which 
was also clear from the Secretary- 
General’s report, that contrary to the 
terms of its resolutions, the Greek 
Government intneded to put some of 
the children in camps on their re-- 
turn. He denied the charges made 
by the Special Committee against 
Poland. 

In view of Mr. Tsarapkin’s state- 
ment, said Mr. van Glabbeke, 
of Belgium, it was no longer pos- 
sible to except a unanimous vote. 
The Soviet Union and the countries 
called “satellites” had introduced 
purely political considerations. To 
reject lists of 28,000 children on the 
basis of a few errors was nothing but 
obstruction. Arguments regarding 
internal conditions in Greece could 
not justify the refusal to repatriate 
children to their parents and to the 
legal authorities in Greece. Regard- 
ing the U.S.S.R. argument that the 
ages of some children in the Red 
Cross lists ranged from 20 to 24 
years, he said that if no repatriation 
took place there would be no Greek 
“children” left to repatriate, which 
seemed to be the intention of some 
countries. Admitting that there 
be practical difficulties, as was 
pointed out by the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative, Belguium urged the im- 
mediate settlement of at least the 
easy cases. 

Mr. Politis said that alleged in- 
accuracies could be removed by co- 
operation. The Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment had admitted that there 
were 134 children who satisfied the 
terms of repatriation. The Greek 
Government wished to restore chil- 
dren to their parents, and not to 
lodge them in jails as was alleged. 
The Yugoslav attitude had shown 
that co-operation was possible. The 
Greek Government was prepared to 
discuss conditions, and all that was 
needed was a little goodwill. 

The resolution, as approved by the 
First Committee, was finally adopted 
by the General Assembly without 
any debate or amendment. 
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Special Committee’s Report 


On Territories Under Consideration 





ECHNICAL assistance, human 

rights and comparable statistical 
information were the subjects of 
resolutions recently adopted with 
reference to non-self-governirg ter- 
ritories by the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. 

Further resolutions receiving Com- 
mittee approval dealt with the work 
program of the Special Committee 
on Information Transmitted under 
Article 73 (e) and the development 
of self-government in the territories 
to which Chapter XI of the Charter 
applies. 

This action resulted from the 
Committee’s consideration of the 
general question of information from 
non-self-governing territories and of 
the report of the Special Committee, 
including a special report on educa- 
tional problems in the territories. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 7, 
p. 329.) 


Principle of “Accountability” 


The report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Information Transmitted 
under Article 73 (e) noted that sev- 
eral administering powers, members 
of the Committee, had made general 
statements at the opening of the 
Committee’s 1950 session on their 
participation in the Committee’s 
work. The Belgian Government had 
expressed the position that “the Spe- 
cial Committee, by reason of the 
powers conferred upon it and the 
manner in which it conducts its 
work, exceeds the limits of the com- 
petence conferred by the Charter on 
United Nations bodies.” The Belgian 
representative nevertheless would 
take part in the Committee’s work, 
the statement continued, “only for 
reason of conciliation and good will.” 
Similar statements had been made by 
the representatives of France and the 
United Kingdom. The United States 
Government had observed that “the 
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Report on Education Praised 


position of the Administering Mem- 
bers was fully safeguarded by the 
terms of Chapter XI of the Charter.” 
Four other administering members 
of the Committee had made no res- 
ervation of their positions. 

The “international accountability” 
of the metropolitan governments in 
the administration of non-self-gov- 
erning territories was discussed at 
some length in the Fourth Commit- 
tee. Various delegations appealed to 
the administering governments to in- 
terpret Chapter XI in a “liberal and 
broad spirit.” Others cited legal au- 
thority to support their view that the 
administration of the territories was 
not the exclusive concern of the 
metropolitan governments. 

Turning to the submission of in- 
formation in the optional category 
under the Standard Form Question- 
naire, Diosdado Macapagal, of the 
Philippines, because he noted that 
it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to distinguish between political and 
other factors, expressed encourage- 
ment that five administering govern- 
ments—Australia, Denmark, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands and the 
United States — had _ voluntariyy 
transmitted data not required by the 
Questionnaire. B. Shiva Rao, of In- 
dia, urged the administering authori- 
ties not to insist upon an arbitrary 
distinction between required and op- 
tional information to such a point 
that the Special Committee was de- 
nied data needed to obtain a clear 
and complete picture of the situation 
in the non-self-governing territories. 


The absence of information on 
political developments was particu- 
larly significant, T. T. Tajibaev, of 
the Soviet Union believed. In this he 
was supported by the Polish repre- 
sentative, Jozef Winiewicz, who said 
that, in the absence of political data, 
conclusive analysis of the situations 
existing in the territories was impos- 
sible. P. E. Astapenko, speaking for 


the Byelorussian S.S.R., agreed that 
the information made available 
evaded the question of progress in 
the political field. 

The metropolitan governments had 
refused to submit political data in 
order to “conceal from world public 
opinion the oppressive conditions” 
in the non-self-governing territories, 
P. P. Udovichenko, of the Ukraine, 
told the Committee. It was a char- 
acteristic feature of colonial admin- 
istration, he continued, that power 
was concentrated in the hands of the 
metropolitan officials, restricting the 
indigenous legislatures to consulta- 
tive functions. 

These same members of the Com- 
mittee pointed out that, in general, 
data was unavailable concerning such 
other important questions as labor 
conditions, unemployment, utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, compara- 
tive ownership of land as between 
natives and other peoples, and for- 
eign investment. 


Economic Policy Criticized 


In the economic field it was ob- 
vious that the administering govern- 
ments were systematically exploiting 
the inhabitants and the natural re- 
sources of the territories, Mr. Taji- 
baev continued. Unemployment and 
poverty among the natives had had 
adverse effects in the social life of 
the territories as well, he said. Crime 
rates were markedly increasing as 
evidenced by the siatistics furnished. 
There was an “impressively” high 
rate of infant mortality because of 
under-nourishment and lack of medi- 
cal care. Public health conditions 
were everywhere deplorable. Flag- 
rant examples of discrimination 
against native labor were also cited 
by Mr. Tajibaev. 

Mr. Winiewicz noted that al- 
though the administering powers con- 
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tinued to profess an interest in pro- 
moting the welfare of the indigenous 
peoples, figures quoted from reports 
of private companies in the terri- 
tories demonstrated that they were 
reaping large benefits and, to the ad- 
vantage of the metropolitan country, 
were maintaining conditions under 
which cheap native labor would con- 
tinue to exist. 

Mr. Astapenko supported the Po- 
lish representative’s position, stating 
that analysis of data indicated that 
the policies of the administering gov- 
ernments were designed to prolong 
the enslavement of the territories. 
Expenditures for education, already 
entirely inadequate, were being re- 
duced; preferential treatment was ac- 
corded the European populations of 
the territories; health services were 
below standard. Bedrich Biheller, of 
Czechoslovakia, referring particu- 
larly to the situation in the African 
territories, concluded that colonial- 
ism had not changed; it was still 
based on the ruthless exploitation of 
natural resources and cheap man- 
power. 


Work Program 


A draft resolution submitted by 
the Special Committee pertained to 
that Committee’s work programs for 
1950 and 1951. The General As- 
sembly was asked to take note of 
the Committee’s general report and 
to approve its special report on edu- 
cation as a “brief but considered 
indication of the importance of edu- 
cational advancement and the prob- 
lems still to be faced in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories.” The 
Assembly would also invite the Sec- 
retary-General to communicate the 
report to the administering Members 
and to UNESCO and would approve 
the arrangements proposed by the 
Special Committee concerning its 
work in 1951. 

Support of the report was ex- 
pressed by the majority of the mem- 
bers participating in the general de- 
bate. The Philippine representative, 
Mr. Macapagal, called it a “remark- 
able document,” revealing a sincere 
desire to assist the inhabitants of the 
territories. Dr. Herminio Rodriguez, 
of Cuba, approved the report as a 
useful guide for the administering 
powers and the specialized agencies. 
Danton Jobim, of Brazil, considered 
it a declaration of guiding principles, 
the preparation of which had been 
influenced mainly by the necessity of 
eliminating all traces of an outmoded 
and indefensible philosophy. 
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Speaking for the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Mr. Astapenko said that the 
report adopted a purely academic at- 
titude toward the problem of educa- 
tion, expressing no concern on the 
part of the Special Committee that 
the administering powers were not 
fulfilling their obligations under the 
Charter. Mr. Winiewicz, of Poland, 
wondered how far the principles of 
the report would be implemented in 
the territories. He thought that edu- 
cational policies for the non-self-gov- 
erning territories would continue to 
be based on the economic demands 
of the metropolitan governments. 

Mr. Macapagal, of the Philippines, 
and Mr. Rao, of India, were im- 
pressed by the reported general in- 
adequacy of vocational training in 
the territories. This shortage of in- 
digenous technicians retarded devel- 
opment, Mr. Macapagal said. Voca- 
tional training was essential if na- 
tives were to play a direct part in the 
development of their home-lands. 
Mr. Macapagal suggested that a 
number of United Nations scholar- 
ships be reserved for the training of 
qualified persons from the territories. 

One of the major questions dis- 
cussed during consideration of the 
report was that of the use of indi- 
genous languages for instruction in 
non-self-governing territories. 

Ahmed M. Farrag, of Egypt, and 
Jamil Mikaoui, of Lebanon, stated 
that this was a question of particular 
concern to their delegations. The re- 
port of the Special Committee, Mr. 
Farrag pointed out, concluded that 
the first approach to literacy should 
be made in the mother tongue. Once 
the United Nations had laid down 
such guiding principles, it was the 
responsibility of UNESCO to solve 
the technical difficulties involved in 
their application, such as the prepa- 
ration of textbooks in indigenous 
languages. Mr. Farrag hoped that 
UNESCO would soon submit a prog- 
ress report on the solution of such 
problems. At the same time, Mr. 
Farrag continued, these principles 
should be translated into law and 
practice in the non-self-governing 
territories. 

Representatives of Haiti, China, 
and Yugoslavia were among other 
members of the Committee who 
urged the preservation and utiliza- 
tion of native tongues. Vlada Simic, 
of Yugoslavia, regretted the scant 
progress which had been made in 
this field. It was, he felt, a question 
which could be dealt with only by a 
direct study of the situation in each 


territory. Arguments against the use 
of indigenous languages had once 
been advanced with respect to certain 
small European countries, Mr. Simic 
recalled, but history had demon- 
strated that such arguments were il- 
logical and without basis. No one, 
he believed, could say that the de- 
velopment of indigenous languages 
in central and eastern Europe had 
resulted in cultural isolation or deca- 
dence there. 

Solomon V. Arnaldo, speaking for 
UNESCO, outlined that organiza- 
tion’s plans for studying the question. 
By the end of the year, UNESCO 
would engage an expert who would 
assemble and analyze all relevant in- 
formation. This would be submitted 
to a meeting of experts qualified to 
discuss all questions of languages, 
illiteracy and fundamental education, 
as well as the sociological and psy- 
chological aspects of the problem. 
Although it was originally hoped 
that the findings of the meeting 
would be available for the 1951 ses- 
sion of the Special Committee, 
UNESCO would not be able to hold 
the meeting before November 1951. 
In that case, the preliminary docu- 
mentation would be available for the 
Special Committee’s next session. 


Committee’s Future Work 


Turning to a general discussion of 
the past and future work of the Spe- 
cial Committee, various representa- 
tives expressed general approval of 
the decision to single out for special 
study in 1951 the problem of “eco- 
nomic conditions and development” 
in the non-self-governing territories. 

Recognizing the advantages to be 
gained from the participation of ex- 
perts in the Special Committee’s 
work, Mr. Rao, of India, neverthe- 
less warned that care should be 
taken that the experts did not domi- 
nate the Committee’s operation. In 
conducting its special studies, Mr. 
Rao felt, the Committee must not 
duplicate the work of the specialized 
agencies. Studies should be made 
solely from the point of view of the 
well-being of the inhabitants of the 
non-self-governing territories. Rep- 
resentatives of Syria and Denmark 
joined in urging that territorial prob- 
lems be kept distinct from general 
world problems. The Special Com- 
mittee should see that the natives of 
the territories received fair treatment 
and that their interests were safe- 
guarded. Broad constructive prin- 
ciples and recommendations on eco- 
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nomic problems should be formu- 
lated and the specialized agencies en- 
couraged to undertake the technical 
study of specific problems. 

To the Special! Committee’s draft 
resolution on its program of work, 
Mr. Rao, of India, submitted an 
amendment proposing the addition 
of three paragraphs. The first would 
confirm the recognition of interna- 
tional collaboration in regard to eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories. The second 
would note UNESCO’s intention to 
submit studies on the use of indi- 
genous languages. The final addi- 
tional paragraph would invite the 
specialized agencies to collaborate 
with the Secretary-General in the 
study of certain specific problems in 
regard to the territories—among 
them, the marketing of tropical ex- 
port crops, migrant labor in Africa 
and the economic value of preven- 
tive medicine. 

A joint Peruvian-Chilean amend- 
ment to the Indian draft, which was 
accepted by the Indian delegation, 
would take note of UNESCO’s 
studies on education and training of 
teachers and express the Assembly’s 
hope that these studies would be 
taken into account by the administer- 
ing authorities in the formulation of 
territorial educational policies. 

The Soviet Union submitted a fur- 
ther amendment to the Committee 
resolution intended to emphasize in 
the text of the resolution the prog- 
ress made toward education in non- 
self-governing territories rather than 
the Special Committee’s report on 
educational problems. 

In a paragraph by paragraph vote, 
the Fourth Committee rejected the 
Soviet amendment. By a vote of 43 
to 0 with 6 abstentions, the Commit- 
tee resolution as amended by India 
was accepted. 


Technical Assistance 


The draft resolution of the Special 
Committee on technical assistance 
for the territories (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 7, p. 330) was opposed 
by the Brazilian representative on 
the Fourth Committee, Danton Jo- 
bim. The administering governments 
themselves were responsible for the 
development of the territories, Mr. 
Jobim asserted. If they were incap- 
able of discharging this responsibil- 
ity, they could request aid for their 
territories under the United Nations 
technical assistance program, admit- 
ting their inability to carry out their 
obligations under Articles 73 and 76 
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of the Charter. Mr. Jobim pointed 
out that the Marshall Plan had set 
aside $20,000,000 for expenditure 
in non-self-governing territories dur- 
ing 1951—a sum greatly exceeding 
that provided under the United Na- 
tions program. If these same areas 
were to receive assistance from the 
United Nations, under the circum- 
stances “a spirit of dependence con- 
trary to the fundamental principles 
of the Charter” would be encour- 
aged, the Brazilian representative be- 
lieved. 

Dr. Jose D. Ingles, of the Philip- 
pines, submitted an amendment in 
the form of a substitute for the Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution. Dr. Ingles 
pointed out that his amendment 
went further than the Committee’s 
proposal in that it invited administer- 
ing governments to submit requests 
for technical assistance on behalf of 
non-self-governing territories. A sec- 
ond innovation was the provision 
that governments so requesting assist- 
ance supply statistical information on 
their requests and report on the 
manner in which assistance granted 
was integrated into long-range devel- 
opment plans for the territories. 

The Philippine substitute amend- 
ment was adopted by the Commit- 
tee on November 24 by a vote of 30 
to 3 with 12 abstentions. 


Information on Human Rights 


Noting that under the Standard 
Form Questionnaire on _ non-self- 
governing territories information 
on human rights was submitted only 
on an optional basis, several mem- 
bers of the Fourth Committee sug- 
gested that such information be spe- 
cifically requested from the admin- 
istering powers pending revision of 
the questionnaire. A joint draft reso- 
lution relating to this question was 
subsequently introduced on _ behalf 
of Haiti, Mexico, the Philippines and 
Syria. 

The resolution noted the provi- 
sion of Article 2 of the Declaration 
of Human Rights that no distinction 
was to be made in respect for hu- 
man rights on the basis of the poli- 
tical, jurisdictional or international 
status of a territory to which an in- 
dividual belonged. Reference was 
also made to the action taken toward 
the drafting of a Covenant of Human 
Rights which would be applicable 
equally to sovereign states and non- 
self-governing territories. Admin- 
istering Members were invited to in- 
clude in their reports under Article 
73 (e) a summary indicating the ex- 





tent to which the Declaration was 
implemented in the territories for 
which they were responsible. The 
Special Committee was requested to 
report to the sixth session of the As- 
sembly such recommendations as it 
thought desirable relating to the ap- 
plication of the Declaration in the 
territories. 

Among the members announcing 
their support for the resolution were 


Cuba, Egypt, France, the Soviet 
Union, Ecuador and Guatemala. 
Other representatives — including 


those of Brazil, Belgium, Argentina, 
Australia, the United States, Canada, 
New Zealand, Denmark and Nor- 
way—stated their support for the 
principle of the resolution but op- 
posed its adoption as premature and 
as prejudging in respect to non-self- 
governing territories the question 
of implementation which would be 
dealt with in the Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights. Representatives of 
France, India, and Peru opposed the 
proposal that the Special Committee 
should deal with the question of rec- 
ommendations concerning the appli- 
cation of the Declaration. 

Both T. F. Cook, of the United 
Kingdom, and Mr. Cooper, of the 
United States, felt that the effect of 
the resolution, if adopted, would be 
to require of administering govern- 
ments a report on implementation of 
the Declaration which was not re- 
quired of other Members of the 
United Nations. There was no provi- 
sion in the Declaration pertaining to 
reports from Member governments 
on its implementation, Mr. Cook 
noted. Mr. Cooper, pointing out that 
the Declaration was a “common 
rule” and not a treaty imposing legal 
obligations, felt that the imposition 
of an obligation such as that implied 
by the resolution would violate the 
Declaration’s own stated provision 
against geographic distinction in its 
application. Nonetheless, if the reso- 
lution was adopted the United States 
would observe its provisions. 

The resolution was subsequently 
adopted by the Committee by a vote 
of 26 to 10 with 7 abstentions on 
November 28. 


Statistical Information 


The question of comparable sta- 
tistical information relating to mat- 
ters referred to under Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter has twice previously 
been the subject of Assembly resolu- 
tions. At its second session, the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized the Secre- 
tary-General for purposes of com- 
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parison to include in his summaries 
“all relevant and comparable official 
statistical information which is avail- 
able in the statistical services of the 
Secretariat and which may be agreed 
upon between the Secretary-General 
and the Member concerned, giving 
appropriate citation of sources.” A 
resolution adopted by the Assembly 
at its third session in turn authorized 
the Secretary-General “in order to 
provide a means of assessing the in- 
formation transmitted under Article 
73 e .. . to include in his sum- 
maries and analyses all relevant and 
comparable official statistical infor- 
mation, within the categories re- 
ferred to in Article 73 e of the 
Charter, which has been communi- 
cated to the United Nations or to 
the specialized agencies.” 


Egyptian Draft Proposal 


Mr. Farrag, of Egypt, introduced 
in the Fourth Committee a pro- 
posal which, referring to the provi- 
sions of the later of the previous 
resolutions, would authorize the Sec- 
retary-General to secure from the 
Member state concerned any official 
statistical information considered 
necessary in so far as it related to 
conditions within that state, inform- 
ing the Member of the purpose of 
the information. In addition, the 
resolution would require that in 
making use of such information all 
elements necessary for scientific and 
objective comparison be taken into 
account. A Chinese amendment to 
the draft resolution was submitted 
imposing the additional requirement 
of prior consent of the Member to 
the use of the information so ob- 
tained. 


In presenting his resolution, Mr. 
Farrag said some Members held that 
the conditions pertaining to the use 
of comparable information as stated 
in the first resolution of the General 
Assembly no longer obtained. This 
interpretation, however, he held in- 
correct. Delegates of the United 
States, Denmark, and the United 
Kingdom challenged Mr. Farrag’s in- 
terpretation. Mr. Gerig, of the 
United States, believed it would be 
“most unfortunate” if the imprac- 
tical and restrictive measures pro- 
posed by the Egyptian resolution 
were adopted. Mr. Lannung, of Den- 
mark, saw no need to request the per- 
mission of the Member involved; he 
hoped Egypt would withdraw the 
proposal or permit the referral of 
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the question to the Special Commit- 
tee for further study. 

B. G. Fourie, of the Union of 
South Africa, found no objection in 
principle to the use of official sta- 
tistical information for comparative 
purposes. He proposed, however, an 
amendment to restrict comparisons 
to those made on a regional basis 
only. 

Victor Hoo, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Trusteeship Affairs, 
stated before the Committee that the 
emphasis sometimes placed on com- 
parisons was unnecessary and inad- 
visable. Nothing in Chapter XI in- 
vited the Secretary-General to make 
comparisons; nothing in the terms of 
reference of the Special Committee 
called for comparisons; nothing in 
any General Assembly resolutions 
relating to Article 73 (e) called for 
comparisons except the single pro- 
visio of the resolution adopted at 
the second session. The Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hoo felt, should not be 
under a requirement to make com- 
parisons. If information was to be 
used to assess or evaluate its mean- 
ing, then a more practical course 
was open: that of cooperation of the 
Members in the course of discussions 
in the organs of the United Nations. 

Other members of the Committee 
raised the question as to whether 
data from non-self-governing terri- 
tories was properly comparable with 
that from sovereign states. Other 
delegations—among them, those of 
the United Kingdom, France, Den- 
mark, India and the United States— 
asked the Egyptian representative for 
clarification of the resolution, par- 
ticularly as to whether the use of in- 
formation by the Secretary-General 
would require the permission of the 
Member concerned. 

As adopted by the Fourth Com- 
mittee by 25 votes to 18 with 6 ab- 
stentions on November 28, the reso- 
lution referred to the pertinent sec- 
tions of both previous Assembly reso- 
lutions on comparable information. 
Prior consent of the Member con- 
cerned was a condition of the use of 
the data; and all elements necessary 
for scientific and objective compar- 
ison were to be taken into account. 
The resolution restricted the drawing 
of comparisons only to instances in 
which the comparable information 
was “representative of the whole re- 
gion concerned.” 

In general debate, both Mr. Far- 
rag, of Egypt, and Dr. Enrique de 
Marchena y Dujarric, of the Domini- 
can Republic, emphasized the im- 


portance of determining whether a 
territory was or was not one whose 
people had yet to attain a full meas- 
ure of self-government. Mr. Farrag 
noted that the question was one 
which was to be considered by the 
Special Committee at its next session; 
he hoped that the Committee would 
give it full and careful consideration. 
Dr. de Marchena agreed it was es- 
sential to ensure that non-self-gov- 
erning territories did not lose their ' 
special status through incorporation 
in the metropolitan territory. He 
hoped the Special Committee would 
provide the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with a clear and ac- 
curate statement of the situation in 
that respect. 

A resolution pertaining to the de- 
velopment of self-government in the 
territories was adopted by the Fourth 
Committee without extensive discus- 
sion by a vote of 30 to 0 with 12 ab- 
stentions. The resolution, submitted 
by the Indian delegation, reiterated 
that the United Nations should be 
kept informed of any change in the 
constitutional status of a non-self- 
governing territory as a result of 
which the responsible government 
concluded it was unnecessary to 
transmit information respecting that 
territory. The Special Committee was 
asked to continue its reports to the 
General Assembly on any such de- 
velopments in the territories. In ad- 
dition the Committee noted with 
satisfaction the Netherlands commu- 
nication with reference to the cessa- 
tion of the transmission of informa- 
tion on Indonesia. 

Dr. Perez Cisneros, of Cuba, in 
the light of the heavy schedule of the 
Committee, withdrew a draft reso- 
lution pertaining to visits to non-self- 
governing territories, reserving the 
right to raise the question later. The 
resolution would have expressed the 
Assembly’s gratification at the action 

‘of the Danish Government in invit- 
ing Secretariat officials to visit the 
territory of Greenland in 1950. The 
attention of other administering gov- 
ernments would have been drawn to 
the step taken by the Danish Gov- 
ernment, and the Secretary-General 
would have been requested to publish 
the report on the visit to Greenland. 


Elections to Special Committee 


On November 30, 1950, Cuba and 
Pakistan were elected by the Fourth 
Committee to membership in the 
Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 657) 


become an independent and sove- 
reign state. With this action the As- 
sembly resolved the disposition of 
all three of Italy’s former African 
colonies, a problem referred to the 
United Nations in 1948 by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers after 
its failure to reach agreement. 


Libyan Independence 


SCHEDULE to establish a 
united, independent and sov- 
ereign Libya was set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in a_ resolution 
adopted on November 17. A Na- 
tional Assembly representative of the 
inhabitants of Libya shall meet no 
later than January 1, 1951, to estab- 
lish a Provisional Government. Tar- 
get date for setting up the Provi- 
sional Government is April 1, 1951. 
The United Nations Commissioner 
aided by the Council of Libya is to 
proceed immediately to draw up the 
program for the progressive transfer 
of power from the present admin- 
istering powers which is to be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1952. 
Provision was also made by the 
Assembly for the extension of tech- 
nical and financial assistance for the 
development of Libya’s economy. 


The Greek Question 


ITED NATIONS observation 

of the Balkan situation will 
continue for a fourth year, according 
to a decision of the Assembly 
adopted on December 1. The reso- 
lution continued the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans with its present functions of 
observation and conciliation. The 
Assembly adopted a resolution which 
noted improvement in the situation 
along 
Greece, but that a threat to that 
country’s political independence and 
territorial integrity still remained. 
The Assembly approved the Special 
Committee’s report, and decided to 
continue the Committee till the next 
session of the Assembly, unless, 
meanwhile, that body recommended 
to the Interim Committee its own 
dissolution. 

In another resolution, the Assem- 
bly considered the question of Greek 
soldiers captured by the guerrillas 
and taken into countries north of 
Greece. It noted that, with the ex- 
ception of Yugoslavia, the other 
states concerned were still detaining 
them, and recommended that those 
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the northern frontiers of, 


who expressed a wish for repatria- 
tion should be sent home. It called 
upon these states to take early meas- 
ures to this effect. The Secretary- 
General was asked to request the 
International Red Cross organiza- 
tions to ensure liaison with the na- 
tional Red Cross organizations in 
helping implement the resolution. 
In a third resolution on Greece the 
Assembly noted “with grave con- 
cern” that not a single Greek child 
had yet been returned to his native 
land, and that except for Yugo- 


slavia, no other country harboring 
Greek children had taken definite 
action to comply with the Assembly’s 
previous resolutions. The Assembly 
urged the states concerned to make 
all necessary arrangements for the 
early return of the children. The As- 
sembly established a Standing Com- 
mittee, composed of the representa- 
tives of Peru, the Philippines, and 
Sweden, which, in consultation with 
the Secretary-General, would con- 
sult with the states concerned to 
bring about early repatriation. 





Assembly Approves Middle East Relief Measures 


(Continued from page 693) 


United States urged all the govern- 
ments concerned “to engage without 
delay in direct discussion under the 
auspices of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine, 
or independently, in order to arrive 
at a peaceful settlement of all ques- 
tions outstanding between them.” 
This draft also suggested the estab- 
lishment of an office under the Com- 
mission’s direction to make assess- 
ments and pay compensation in pur- 
suance of the Assembly’s resolution 
of December 11, 1948. Finally, it 
called upon the governments con- 
cerned to ensure that refugees, 
whether repatriated or resettled, 
would be treated without any dis- 
crimination, in law or in fact. 

An Israeli proposal also recom- 
mended direct discussions by the 
governments concerned with “special 
and urgent” consideration of the ref- 
ugee question. 

The last of the three proposals, 
submitted jointly by Ethiopia and 
Pakistan, called for establishment by 
the Conciliation Commission of an 
office to handle all details of re- 
patriation and compensation. This 
office would expedite the repatriation 
of all refugees wishing to return to 
their homes “and live at peace with 
their neighbors.” 

During lengthy debate general 
agreement was expressed on the 
urgency of the Palestine refugee 
problem, which involved both hu- 
manitarian and political factors. A 
majority urged continuation of Unit- 
ed Nations efforts toward a solution. 
In considering the repatriation 
question the Committee also discus- 
sed the relevant portions of the re- 
port submitted by the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission. In connection 
with this a U.S.S.R. proposal was 


submitted calling for the termination 
of the Commission, considering that 
it had proved incapable of settling 
the disputes between parties in Pal- 
estine. 


Resolution Adopted 


After a full debate the Committee, 
on December 6, adopted the joint 
four-power draft, as amended by 
China, by 43 votes to 5 with 5 ab- 
stentions. The resolution expressed 
concern that agreement had not yet 
been reached between the parties on 
a final settlement of outstanding 
questions, and noted that repatria- 
tion, resettlement, economic and so- 
cial rehabilitation of the refugees, 
and payment of compensation to 
them, had not yet been effected. The 
governments and authorities con- 
cerned were urged to seek agreement 
by negotiations, either with the Pal- 
estine Conciliation Commission or 
directly, with a view to a final set- 
tlement. 

The resolution directed the Con- 
ciliation Commission to establish an 
office to arrange for the assessment 
and payment of compensation and 
to work out other such arrangements 
as might be practicable. Finally, it 
called for continued consultations 
with the parties concerned regarding 
protection of the rights, property and 
interests of the refugees, and asked 
them to ensure that refuges, whether 
repatriated or resettled, would be 
treated without discrimination. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, 
calling for the termination of the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
was rejected by 46 votes to 5, with 
one abstention. The draft proposals 
of Egypt and Israel, and the joint 
Pakistan-Ethiopian draft were with- 
drawal. 
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Children’s Fund Continued 


ECOGNIZING the need for con- 

tinued action to aid children, 
particularly in under-developed coun- 
tries and those subjected to war- 
devastation and other calamities, the 
General Assembly decided, on De- 
cember 1, to continue the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund for another three 
years. Thereafter, it will again con- 
sider the Fund’s future with a view 
to putting it on a permanent basis. 

Renewing its appeal to govern- 
ments and private persons to con- 
tinue contributing to UNICEF, the 
Assembly also recommended that 
Member states develop and improve 
their national child welfare services. 
It asked the Economic and Sociai 
Council, in consultation with appro- 
priate specialized agencies, to give 
greater emphasis to support for na- 
tional children’s programs within the 
framework .of existing United Na- 
tions activities to promote the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. 

The decision was unanimous. But 
the United States abstained because 
it preferred a permanent program to 
advance child welfare, particularly 
in under-developed countries, as an 
integral part of United Nations acti- 
Vities. 


Korean Relief and Rehabilitation 


N December 1, the General As- 
sembly resolved to set up an 
agency for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of war-devastated Korea. This 
body, the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, is to func- 
tion under an Agent-General who 
would be advised by a five-member 
advisory committee. The Assembly 
resolution defined the general policies 
to be followed by the Agency. As- 
sistance, the Assembly stressed, must 
not serve as a means for economic 
or political interference with Korea’s 
internal affairs, nor be subject to 
any political conditions. All classes 
are to receive equitable shares of es- 
sential relief without discrimination 
of race, creed or political belief. 
The resolution was adopted by 51 
votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. Sim- 
ultaneously, the Assembly passed a 
second resolution setting up a 
Negotiating Committee to ascertain 
what contributions would be avail- 
able from Member states as well as 
non-Members who might be willing 
to help in financing the program. 
This Committee will also explore 
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availability of contributions for the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees. 


The target figures toward which 
the Negotiating Committee is work- 
ing are: $250,000,000 for the Ko- 
rean program, and $50,000,000 for 
the Palestinian refugee operation. 
The Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Egypt, France, 
India, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Uruguay, under 
the chairmanship of the Maharaja 
of Nawanagar (India). 


Threats to China 


HARGES of U.S.S.R. violations 

of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance of 1945, as 
well as provisions of the Charter, 
were referred back to the Interim 
Committee for a report in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assem- 
bly on December 1. 

By another resolution on the same 
subject, the Assembly invited the at- 
tention of all states to its last year’s 
resolution on the promotion of 
stability of international relations in 
the Far East, and to the necessity of 
faithfully complying with its recom- 
mendations. It drew special atten- 
tion to the recommendation which 
called for an observance of the 
treaties relating to China which were 
in force when last year’s resolution 
was adopted on December 8, 1949. 


International Law Commission 


Representatives of seventeen Mem- 
ber states would meet in Geneva on 
August 1, 1951, to prepare one or 
more preliminary draft conventions 
on the establishment and statute of 
an international criminal court, ac- 
cording to a draft resolution adopted 
by the Sixth (Legal) Committee on 
November 27, The Committee had 
engaged in a week of debate on the 
conclusions of the International Law 
Commission that establishment of 
such a cuort was both desirable and 
possible, but it decided that the final 
decision on the setting up of such an 
international penal tribunal cannot 
be taken except on the basis of con- 
crete proposals. The report of the 
17-Member Committee will go to 
Member governments for comment 
and the question will be taken up 
again at the seventh regular session 
of the Assembly. 

The final parts—V (draft code of 
offenses against the peace and se- 
curity of mankind) and VI (progress 


of work on the three topics selected 
for codification)—of the Commis- 
sion’s report were not discussed, nor 
was any action taken, since they 
were purely informational. 


Treatment of South African 
Indians 


N the treatment of Indians in 

South Africa, an issue which 
has been before the United Nations 
since 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted an important resolution on 
December 2. A policy of “racial 
segregation” (apartheid), the Assem- 
bly said is “necessarily based on ra- 
cial discrimination.” It recommended 
that the three Governments con- 
cerned, India, Pakistan and _ the 
Union of South Africa, proceed with 
the ho!'ding of a round-table confer- 
ence “on the basis of their agreed 
agenda and bearing in mind the pro- 
visions of the Charter and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” If the conference fails or is 
not held before April 1, 1951, a 
three-member commission is to be 
appointed for the purpose of assist- 
ing the parties in carrying through 
appropriate negotiations. One mem- 
ber is to be nominated by India and 
Pakistan, another by South Africa 
and the third nominated by agree- 
ment of the two others, or if they 
fail to agree, in reasonable time, by 
the Secretary-General. Meanwhile, 
pending the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations, the governments concerned 
were called upon to refrain from 
taking any steps which would preju- 
dice the negotiations, “in particular, 
the implementation or enforcement 
of the Group Areas Act.” The South 
African Parliament enacted this leg- 
islation earlier this year. 


The Assembly resolution was 
adopted by 33 votes to 6, with 21 
abstentions. 


Advisory Welfare Services 


eevneo policies for expanded 
advisory social welfare services 
to governments, giving special atten- 
tion to under-developed countries’ 
needs, were unanimously approved 
by the Assembly on December 1. Six 
forms of services to governments are 
provided for: expert advice, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, demonstration 
projects, technical publications and 
films, and seminars. Budget appro- 
priations for this program were in- 
creased from this year’s $610,500 to 
$768,500 for 1951. 
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Expansion of Advisory 
Social Welfare Services 


EVISED policies for an ex- 

panded United Nations ad- 
visory welfare service program were 
unanimously approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 1. These 
provide detailed guidance for the 
Secretary-General in furnishing six 
forms of assistance to governments 
with their agreement and at their re- 
quest. The resolution also authorizes 
the Secretary-General to include in 
the United Nations budget the neces- 
sary sums for an effective program 
($768,500). 


The Secretary-General, subject to 
the direction of the Economic and 
to provide for the following func- 
tions and services: 


(a) Social welfare experts for ad- 
visory services at the request of gov- 
ernments which show a need for 
them, and to put into practice new 
—_ in any branch of social wel- 

are. 


(b) Enabling suitably qualified 
welfare officials (by means of fellow- 
ships) to observe the social welfare 
experience and practices of other 
countries. 


(c) Enabling suitably qualified 
persons (by means of scholarships) 
to receive training in foreign coun- 
tries when they cannot receive pro- 
fessional training in branches of so- 
cial welfare in their own country. 


(d) Planning, organizing and par- 
ticipating in experimental or demon- 
stration projects in various phases of 
social welfare. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral would also be authorized to 
provide the necessary tools and 
equipment in connection with this 
and to associate fellows and scholars 
with these projects as far as prac- 
ticable. 


(e) Furnishing technical publica- 
tions and films. 


(f) Planning and conducting semi- 
nars. 


These services are to be given, 
where appropriate, with the co- 
operation of the specialized agencies 
and in consultation with non-govern- 
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mental organizations having con- 
sultative status. 

There are three policies which 
the Secretary-General is to follow. 

First, it is for the government 
concerned to decide the kind of serv- 
ice to be rendered. 

Second, in furnishing experts and 
services, the Secretary-General is to 
pay due regard to the suggestions 
of the requesting governments. Nor- 
mally, he should apply for experts 
to Member states. Grant-holders 
should be selected on the basis of 
proposals received from _ govern- 
ments which should indicate which 
host countries they prefer. 


Under-Developed Countries 


Under the third policy, the Secre- 
tary-General is to pay due regard 
to the greater needs of under-de- 
veloped countries in deciding the 
amount of services and the condi- 
tions under which they will be 
given. Each government requesting 
aid will be expected to assume 
responsibility, as far as possible, for 
all or part of the expenses connected 
with the services given to it. It 
should do so by making a contribu- 
tion in either cash or services. 

Finally, the Assembly requested 
the Secretary-General to report reg- 
ularly to the Social Commission on 
measures taken in compliance with 
this resolution. The Social Commis- 
sion was requested to make recom- 
mendations from time to time on the 
continued action needed to carry on 
essential social welfare advisory 
activities. 

At its last session, it will be re- 
called, the Assembly decided to 
authorize the placing of the advisory 
social welfare activities given since 
1946 on a continuing basis, instead 
of on the previous year-to-year basis. 
At the same time, it asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to review 
the terms of the original Assembly 
resolution on the matter, and recom- 
mend any necessary modifications. 

The Assembly’s decision, taken 
without discussion, was based on the 
Economic and Social Council’s pro- 
posals, as amended in the Third (So- 





cial, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee on October 2, by France, 
Israel, Lebanon and Mexico. These 
amendments emphasized the need to 
make more of these services avail- 
able to under-developed countries. 


Although Members in the Com- 
mittee praised the advisory welfare 
activities of the United Nations as 
one of the organization’s most con- 
structive contributions to social well- 
being, there were differences of 
opinion about financing. To finance 
the expanded activities contemplated 
in the Council’s proposals an in- 
crease of $158,000 over the 1950 ap- 
propriations of $610,500 had been 
contemplated. Further, the Council 
had proposed that the services to 
governments should be given in con- 
formity with the principle that each 
requesting government should be ex- 
pected “to participate financially to 
the maximum possible extent in the 
services provided to it.” 


Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, the Byelorussian S.S.R., the 
Netherlands, Poland, South Africa, 
the U.S.S.R., the United States and 
the United Kingdom stressed that 
countries receiving advisory welfare 
services should share as much of the 
expenses as possible. The United 
States suggested that approximately 
the same amount as had been voted 
for 1950 should be provided in the 
1951 budget of the United Nations. 
Additional local contributions should 
be invited from co-operating govern- 
ments and from the Special Account 
set up for the expanded technical as- 
sistance program, a point also made 
by Belgium. In the opinion of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland and the 
U.S.S.R., the proposed budget in- 
crease was not justified. 


Humanitarian Principles 


Several Members pointed out, on 
the other hand, that under-developed 
countries which most need aid are 
often the ones least able to afford it. 
Financial considerations should not 
outweigh the humanitarian principles 
by which the United Nations was 
guided, Excessive thrift might well 
prove to be false economy in view of 
the need for advisory welfare serv- 
ices in under-developed countries. 
The amount of $768,000 suggested 
for the 1951 program was very small 
indeed compared with the huge de- 
fence budgets of many countries. 
Although receiving countries should 
as far as possible bear part of the 
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cost of the services given, no coun- 
try should be denied such services 
because of inability to participate 
financially. Funds for other social 
activities of the United Nations and 
for the technical assistance programs 
should not be used to defray the 
costs of extending the advisory wel- 
fare services to under-developed 
countries, 


Among the Members which shared 
many of these opinions were: Chile, 
Egypt, Haiti, India, Israel, Iraq, 


Lebanon, Mexico, Peru, Saudi 
Arabia, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 

Contributions 


Several of these Members accepted 
the principle that while receiving 
countries should be expected to share 
all or part of the expenses involved 
as far as possible, they should be 
allowed to do so in the form of serv- 
ices, if they could not do so in cash. 


Amendments to this effect by 
France, Lebanon and Mexico were 
accepted by the Committee. These 
replaced the reference to this mat- 
ter in the draft resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
actual budget appropriations for the 
advisory welfare services program 
however, have yet to be considered 
by the Fifth Committee, as was 
pointed out in the debate. 


Another amendment by Israel pro- 
posed that in furnishing experts and 
services, the Secretary-General pay 
“due regard to suggestions made by 
the requesting governments.” This, 
too, was accepted by the Committee. 


Several Committee Members, 
among them Australia, Belgium, 
Canada and Uruguay, also stressed 
the need for co-ordinating advisory 
welfare activities with the technical 
assistance programs and the work of 
the specialized agencies to avoid 
over-lapping. Assurances to this ef- 
fect were given by the Secretariat. 


Regional Arrangements 


Another question raised in the de- 
bate concerned the provision of ad- 
visory welfare services on a regional 
basis. India, for instance, stressed 
that such a policy would avoid waste. 
Regional centres should be set up if 
necessary for this purpose. There 
should be no attempt to erase the 
existing patterns of life, and social 
values in various regions by seeking 
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to impose a universal pattern. A 
representative of the Secretariat 
stated in reply that the Secretariat 
was aware of the need for integrat- 
ing social assistance to governments 
with the social needs and cultural 
pattern of a region. It was also aware 
of the need for regional centres; it 
had already set up some regional of- 
fices as dynamic centres to help im- 
plement the program. 

The results of regional semi- 
nars, the Venezuelan representative 
thought, should also be disseminated 
to countries in other parts of the 
world with analogous problems. 


Israel urged that all countries in 
a region should be invited to attend 
regional seminars. Referring to a re- 
cent seminar in Cairo to which he 
said his country had not been in- 
vited, the Israeli representative said 
that relations between some coun- 
tries should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the right of each Member 
in a given region to benefit from 
United Nations activities in that 
region. To this, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative replied that his Govern- 
ment, as host to the seminar on so- 


cial welfare in Arab states, had 
invited neighboring countries with 
similar social conditions. Not all 
Middle Eastern countries had been 
invited because in some of them 
conditions bore no resemblance to 
those in Egypt. 


Several Members also expressed 
views on the nature of technical pub- 
lications to be issued in connection 
with advisory welfare services. 


A further point raised by the 
United States was that the advisory 
welfare services should be used in 
Korea after htisilities had ended 
there in any general program of 
Korean reconstruction discussed by 
the General Assembly. The Iraqui 
representative, on the other hand, 
thought that Korea presented an 
emergency problem, and it should 
thus be dealt with separately from 
the advisory welfare services pro- 
gram envisaged as a_ long-range 
permanent activity. 


The Third Committee’s draft reso- 
lution came before a plenary session 
of the Assembly on December | for 
final approval. 





For More Effective 


EVERAL draft resolutions de- 

signed to make more effective 
the co-ordination between the spe- 
cialized agencies and the United Na- 
tions were adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 1. They 
were passed without opposition by 
the Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee and the Fifth Committee 
meeting in joint session between 
October 23 and November 4. A 
resolution recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions em- 
phasized the necessity for prompt 
payment of contributions by mem- 
bers of specialized agencies and re- 
quested the agencies to adopt com- 
mon financial and staff regulations. 
Another resolution authorized advice 
to specialized agencies by the United 
Nations investment committee at 
their request and a third urged the 
governments not participating in the 
work of certain specialized agencies 
to assume or resume participation. 


Co-ordination 


Debate in the joint meetings cen- 
tred mainly upon a fourth draft 
resolution proposed by Australia, 
which finally was adopted unani- 
mously as amended by Mexico, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. 
As originally proposed, this would 
set up a fifteen-member committee, 
including two states members of spe- 
cialized agencies but not of the 
United Nations, to advise the next 
session of the General Assembly 
whether it should recommend any re- 
allocation of budgetary resources 
among the agencies. 


Australian Proposal 


James Plimsoll, of Australia, open- 
ing the debate, said that much 
progress had been made in the co- 
ordination of the activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, but two new factors had 
changed the situation: the Techni- 
cal Assistance Program and the 
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events in Korea, He asked for a 
more realistic method of assessing 
member states of specialized agen- 
cies and of collecting contributions. 
It was unrealistic to assess mem- 
bers which had formally declared 
that they were not members of an 
agency and there was need for 
stricter measures against defaulters 
in contributions. 


Mr. Plimsoll also called attention 
to the slow progress in implement- 
ing the provisions of the agreements 
between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies concerning 
common services and stressed the 
desirability of avoiding wherever 
possible the establishment of com- 
petitive and overlapping facilities 
and services. He also mentioned the 
desirability of establishing project 
cost budgets and mentioned the 
model cost project submitted by 
the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. Mr. Plimsoll asked for more 
information concerning the distribu- 
tion of staff between the various 
grades and the exact amount of 
staff each organization needed for 
such work as auditing, administra- 
tion and accounting. He also men- 
tioned as deserving investigation the 
amounts spent by various organiza- 
tions for public information and 
publicity purposes. 


Priorities 


As to priorities between various 
fields, Mr. Plimsoll pointed out that 
the budget for United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization was $8,000,000. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
had been doing very useful work 
with a budget of about $5,000,000 
and its current budget amounted to 
$4,200,000, just over half UNESCO’s 
budget. It was difficult to maintain 
that food needs of the world de- 
served less attention and merited 
less funds than the activities of 
UNESCO, 


It was essential that the financial 
resources of the United Nations be 
allocated on a sound basis. The 
Australian delegation therefore sug- 
gested a fact finding body which, 
without making any recommenda- 
tions to the specialized agencies or 
the General Assembly, would mere- 
ly ascertain and report the facts. The 
aim of the draft resolution intro- 
duced by his delegation was to keep 
the total expenditure constant and 
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to review the allocation of resources 
within that general total amount. 

The Australian resolution asked 
for a fifteen-member committee, 
which was to complete its report by 
June 30, 1951. 


Views of Mexico 


Dr. Raul Noriega of Mexico, 
Chairman of the Co-ordination 
Committee during the eleventh ses- 
sion of the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council, said that 
UNESCO’s_ budget 
was certainly not 
extravagant and 
might even be 
considered inade- 
quate. Emphasiz- 
ing the need for 
co-ordination of 
national action, 
he said it was 
absurd for a rep- 
resentative of the 
Fifth Committee, for example, to 
vote against the program of a spe- 
cialized agency which had already 
been approved elsewhere by his 
country. Mr. Noriega also op- 
posed too rigid an order of priorities. 
He supported the Co-ordination 
Committee’s emphasis on long-term 
projects, but felt short-term projects 
should not be abandoned if they 
were urgent. 


Mr. Noriega was doubtful about 
the constitutionality of the Austral- 
ian proposal to establish a fifteen- 
member committee. It was for each 
specialized agency to determine its 
own program. The programs were 
approved by the member states and 
consequently it would lead to dupli- 
cation if another committee were 
established to do the same work. 


Mr. Noriega was supported by 
Mr. Machado of Brazil and Lord 
Crook of the United Kingdom, who 
said the under the Charter the spe- 
cialized agencies were recognized 
autonomous bodies responsible to 
separate inter-governmental control 
for their budgets and programs. It 
was increasingly clear, he said, that 
Governments should co-ordinate the 
policy of their delegations to vari- 
ous international bodies and should 
know how far they could com- 
mit the collective exchequer of 
the organization and of their coun- 
try. Commenting on the Australian 
draft resolution he was in agreement 








with its objectives but could not ac- 
cept the expensive method proposed. 
He felt that the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Advisory Com- 
mittee could undertake the work 
quite satisfactorily. 


Pierre Abelin of France warned 
against the tendency in matters of 
co-ordination to draft reports or 
convene committees or seek solu- 
tions of a purely administrative or 
financial nature. Co-ordination was, 
at times, mistaken for excessive cen- 
tralization. Another tendency was 
the assumption that control over 
financial matters would suffice to 
maintain international activities with- 
in narrow limits without, however, 
diminishing their efficacy. Also, the 
time had not yet come to stabilize 
the budgets of United Nations or- 
ganizations finally, nor should some 
of the spheres of their activiity be 
sacrificed. 


Mr. Abelin agreed that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had acted 
wisely in the adoption of criteria 
for the establishment of priorities. 
He felt, that the problem of the 
needs of children and young people 
might also be given priority. 


He also mentioned the need for 
co-ordination of regulations govern- 
ing the activities of the specialized 
agencies. He also thought it desir- 
able to request the Secretary-General 
and the heads of the specialized 
agencies to establish a joint adminis- 
trative Committee in Europe to 
study the existing administrative 
services and devise methods of 
creating common _ services. Mr. 
Abelin also called for greater use of 
soft currencies. 


Opposition to the creation of a 
new committee and support of the 
criteria for the establishment of pri- 
orities were voiced by Luis Pereira 
Ferreira de Faro Jr. of Brazil and 
John H. Dickey of Canada. Dr. P. 
C. Chang of China said that co- 
ordination of the work of the spe- 
cialized agencies was a matter for 
the Economic and Social Council, 
yet the Council did not at present 
have sufficient time to consider the 
reports submitted to it by the spe- 
cialized agencies and the functional 
commissions. Therefore, he hoped 
that the ad hoc committee would 
bring about changes particularly in 
regard to the duration of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council sessions. 


(Continued on page 756) 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, Conference Division. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 

Since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council . uw INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee... INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 

INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
ae INTERIM HQ. 


March 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments ...... NTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations + Special ¢ Co on 
the Balkans 0.0... es ATHENS 





1948 

June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans 

ee ATHENS 


Jan. 17 United Nations Connon Commission 
for Palestine .......... EADQUARTERS 
- _ United Nations Cacia B Indo- 
aint AKARTA 

fae ‘ll United "Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine 2.0... JERUSALEM 


1950 
March 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian Administration 
MOGADISCIO, SOMALILAND 
April 25 United Nations Advisory Council in 
Libya .... ee TRIPOLI, LIBYA 
July 1 United Nations Representative in India 
NEE FRININ sires coins sceestonnanes RAWALPINDI 
Sept. 12 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions ......... INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 19 General Assembly—Sth session 
INTERIM HQ. 
Oct. 2 Asian Training Centre on Economic Ap- 


praisal of Development hh PAKISTAN 


Oct. 30 United Nations Seminar on Public Per- 
sonnel Management ... uw. HEADQUARTERS 
Nov. 14 Economic Commission for Evrope—ad 
hoc Meeting on Grains i .. GENEVA 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
SEOUL 
Nov. 20 Group of Experts on Unification of 
Road Signs and Signals ....... HEADQUARTERS 
Nov. 22 Mission of Experts on Low-Cost ak 


ing in South-East Asia NDIA 
Nov. 22 Second Social Welfare "Silene for 
Arab States of the Midd'e East CAIRO 


Nov. 27 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working = on 


Statistical Information ... NEVA 
Dec. 1 Commission on Narcotic oak 
session NTERIM HQ. 


Dec. 4 Economic Commission for gent tent 
Transport Committee—Ad hoc Working Party 
on Prevention of Road Accidents GENEVA 

Dec. 4 Economic Commission for Euvrope—E'ec- 
tric Power Committee—Meeting of Experts for 
the Study of Rural Electrification GENEVA 

Dec. 5 Economic Commission for Europe—Elec- 
tric Power Committee—Ad hoc Lega! Work- 
ing Party GENEVA 

Dec. 11 International Group of Experts on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Trevtrent of 
Offenders . INTERIM HQ. 

Dec. 11 Social Welfare Fellowship Pro~ram— 
Meeting of Training Experts GENEVA 

Dec. 12 Administration Tribunal—2nd sess‘on 

INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Dec. 19 Conference on Hand‘capped Children 
JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA 
Dec. 20 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
For East—Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel— 
= SOSSTOM on eeceevevreeemnenenereneneenee. TOKYO, JAPAN 


early 1951 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the For East—Regional Conference of Com- 

mercial Attachés and Businessmen 
SINGAPORE 
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Jan. 3 Economic Commission for Europe—Iin- 
land Transport Committee—Meeting on the 
Simplification of Frontier Formaiities for Pas- 
sengers ........ GENEVA 

Jan. 7 Economic Commission for Asia and the 
he East—Technical Conference on Fiood Con- 
trol . seeusussnereee NEW DELHI 

Jan. 8 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Meeting on the 
ae of Frontier Formalities for 

a .GENEVA 

Jan. 15 Economic Commission for “Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Main International Traffic Arteries GENEVA 

Jan. 16 Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 
Committee—Classification Working Party 

GENEVA 

Jan. 22 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 

—— dustry and Materials Committee— 
ad hoc Working Party on Contract Practices 
in Engineering ......... GENEVA 

Jan. 22 Economic Commission for “Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
the Transport of Dangerous Goods by Road 

GENEVA 

Jan. 22 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions __......... sussmmnenaennanmeen HEADQUARTERS 

Jan. 22 Economic Commission for Asia and the 

(tentative) Far East—Regional Conseease of 
Statisticians. ........... BURMA 

Jan. 26 Economic Commission for Seoecke. 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
the Transport of Dangerous Goods by In- 
land Waterways .............. GENEVA 

foneey 30 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Regulations Governing the Related Op- 
erations of the Handling of Dangerous 
Goods : GENEVA 















January 30 E Council— 
Agenda Committee . .... HEADQUARTERS 

January Trusteeship Co: “8th session 
HEADQUARTERS 


February 5 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Worki Party 
on Co-ordination of Transport "GENEVA 

February 6 Economic and Social Council—12th 

(tentative) session ...... .... SANTIAGO, CHILE 

February 12 Economic Commission for Europe 
—Inland Transport SD Pa 
on Railway Tariffs .... NEVA 

February 14 Economic Commission a wo 
and the Far East—Committee on Industry and 
Trade LAHORE OR KARACHI, PAKISTAN 

February 19 Regional Conference of Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations Interested in Mi- 
ration a HEADQUARTERS 

February 19 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Legal Questions (Insurance of Foreign 
Motorists) GENEVA 

February 20 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Legal Questions (International Transport 
of Goods by Road) GENEVA 

February 22 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—7th sess‘on 

LAHORE OR KARACHI. PAKISTAN 

February 26 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee GENEVA 

March 12 Transport and Communrirations Com- 
mission—Sth session HEADQUARTERS 

March 16 Conference of Non- Governmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in Mieration GENEVA 

March 19 Fiscal Commission—3rd session 


HEADQUARTERS 
March 19 Social Commission—7th session 
GENEVA 
April 2 Ad hoc Commies on S'avery—2nd ses- 
sion comme HEADQUARTERS 
April 16 Commission _ on Human Richts—7th 
ID sc scciops ts, acncbiceiseg otic GENEVA 
April 23 Commission on Status of Women—5th 
session... Se HEADQUARTERS 
April 23 Population “Commission—6th session 
com sega 
May 7 Statistical Commission—é6th ses 
HEADQUARTERS 


May 14 Economic, Sapient, and Deveiop- 
Ment Commission ..cccc..------ HEADQUARTERS 
May 15 Sanne Law Commission—3rd ses- 
GENEVA 






4th session ........ : 
May 29 Economic ‘Commission rope—éth 
(tentative) session ......... ..GENEVA 
June 19 Economic and Soci —Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 





tions _....... ..HEADQUARTERS 
June 26 Economic and “Social “Councii—Agenda 
Committee ...... GENEVA 
July 3 Economic and ‘Social “Council—13th ses- 
pee ete GENEVA 
—- Commission on “Narcotic Drugs—6th ses- 
HEADQUARTERS 

Sentandian. 18 General “Assembly—6th session 
HEADQUARTERS 


September Sub-Commission on Statistical Sam- 
Pling—Sth Session ncceceererneen HEADQUARTERS 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


iLO 
Meetings in Session 
November 28 Textiles Committee—3rd session 
LYONS, FRANCE 


December 4 Committee on Work in Plantations 
Ist session. ................... BANDOENG, INDONESIA 


Forthcoming Meetings 
December 18 Asian Advisory Committee—2nd 
SIN sekeinnccrenais BANDOENG, INDONESIA 
December 26 Asian Technical Conference on Co- 
OPOFAPION neocon KARACHI, PAKISTAN 


1951 

January 16 Committee of Experts on Indigen- 
ous Labour—Ist session ....... LA PAZ 

a 1951 Conference for the Near and Middle 
East .. sonsmseumnene- UNDETERMINED 

May a “International Labor Conference—34th 

(BemPative) SOSSIOM o.enccccescccseneseseenesennnenvoneeenee GENEVA 


FAO 


Meetings in Session 


October 1 Asian Training Centre o Economic 
Appraisal of Development Projec 
LAHORE, * PAKISTAN 
December 1 Latin American Meeting on Food 
and Agricultural Programs and Outlook— 
Held in Conjunction with the 4th Inter- 
American Conlavones on Agricu'ture 
MONTEVIDEO 
December 11 Latin American Forestry and For- 
est Products Commission—3rd session 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
December 11 WHO/FAO Consultant Group on 
Bovine Tuberculosis and Other Zoonoses—Is? 
CO PT 


Forthcoming Meetings 


December Technical Committee on Physiological 
(tentative) Requirements of Nutrients 
195 WASHINGTON 


1 
January 22 Technical Meeting on Co-overatives 
(in conjunction with the Caribbean “ommis- 
sion ...PORT OF SPAIN, B.W.I. 
teleuy “] Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
MADRAS, SOUTH INDIA 
February 3 Meeting on Agricultural Extension 





1ALBA, COSTA RICA 

March 12 Technical Meeting on Home Economics 

(in conjunction with the Caribbean Commis- 

sion) .... swimeren CARIBBEAN AREA 

April 9 International Rice Commission—Rice 
Breeders’ Working Party—2nd meeting 

BOGOR, INDONESIA 

April 9 International Rice Commission—Work- 
ing Party on Fertilizers—Ist meetina 

BOGOR, INDONESIA 

April Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 

Nutrition—2nd session .... ROME 

— 20 First Pan American Congress on Veteri- 

Medicine (Jointly sponsored vy FAO 

can the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 
LIMA, PERU 


UNESCO 


Meetings in Session 


December 8 First Regional Conference of Na- 
tional Commission of the beteesar 


outa P| Consultative ‘Committee on Adult 
Education .................. ii coun PARIS 
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December 11 Meeting of the International 
Commission of Scientific and Cultural His- 
tory of Mankind ...... PARIS 

December 13 snail of Experts on | Exchange 
of Persons. .............. even tAVANA 


Seitianini sll. 


December 27 Meeting of Experts for the Es- 
tablishment of an International Institute of 
ee PARIS 


1951 
June 18 Conference—6th session ....................PARIS 


ICAO 
Meeting in Session 
November 14 Rules of the Air and Air Traffic 


Control Division—4th session ........ MONTREAL 
“en Forthcoming Meetings 

5 
January 2 Legal Committee ...... MEXICO CITY 


—w 13 Air Worthiness Division—4th ses- 
UNDETERMINED 
oak 27 “Operations ‘Division—4th session 
UNDETERMINED 
April 24 Communications Division—4th session 
MONTREAL 
June Assembly—5Sth session ................. MONTREAL 
(tentative) 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Forthcoming Meeting 


1951 
September Board of Governors—6th Annual 
II cenipicsnicissiinensictirarateensenenceorsessae WASHINGTON 
FUND 
Forthcoming Meeting 
1951 
September Board of Governors—6th Annual 
Meeting dbase omnes WASHINGTON 
ITU 
Meeting in Session 
1950 


Forthcoming Meetings 


1951 
April 16 Administration Council—6th session 
GENEVA 


August 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference . UNDETERMINED 


UPU 
Forthcoming Meeting 


1951 
May 21 Executive and Liaison Commission—14th 
SII cessing ST. GALLEN, SWITZERLAND 


WHO 
Meetings in Session 

November 27 Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa—Malaria Conference in 
Equatorial Africa . KAMPALA, UGANDA 

December 11 Expert Committee on Malaria 
UGANDA (AFRICA) 
December 11 Working Group on Starvation 
and Malnutrition .......... cue GENEVA 
December 11 Expert Committee on Mental 

Health—Sub-Committee on Alcoholism 

ENEVA 
December 11 WHO/FAO Consultant Group on 
Bovine Tuberculosis and Other Zoonoses—Ist 
session .............. , GENEVA 


Seubeoning Mestean 


December Expert Committee on Public Health 
ciao GENEVA 


January 22 Executive Board—7th session 
GENEVA 
April 9 Special Committee to Consider the 
Draft International Sanitary Regulations Pre- 
pared by the Expert Committee on Interna- 
tional Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 
April Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Committee—1I3th session 
WASHINGTON 
April Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine — 4th 
session ......... GENEVA 
April Expert. “Committee on the ‘Unification of 
Pharmacopoeia—8th session ....... GENEVA 
April Joint FAO/WHO pee Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd session ie ROME 
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April Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine — Legal 
Sub-Committee—4th session ............ GENEVA 

May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Veter- 
inary Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 

LIMA, PERU 

June 1 Executive Board—8th session GENEVA 

October Expert Committee on International Epi- 

(tentative) ony - ae ses- 
<a aii neereneernereeeneeenn GENEVA 


IRO. 
Forthcoming Meeting 


April 4 Executive Committee and 7th session 
(tentative) of the General Council......GENEVA 


ICITO 
Meetings in Session 


September 28 General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—Tariff Negotiations 

TORQUAY, U.K. 

November 2 Meeting of the Contracting Parties 

to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade—5th session .. TORQUAY, U.K. 


WMO 


The International Meteorological Organi- 
zation, a non-governmental organization, is 
the preparatory body for the Wor'd Meteoro- 
logical Organization, which is an intergovern- 
mental organization to be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations as a specialized 
agency as soon as possible. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


195 
March 15 Extraordinary Conference of Directors 
= _~ International Meteorological oe 


March 19 World Wateovelegiont Canin 
Ist Congress PARIS 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in category or B consu!tative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationsh'n of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council. (2) 
International Labour Orcanization, (3) Food 
and Aariculture Organization, ‘4) UNESCO, (5) 
International Civil Aviation Oreanization (6) 
World Health Organization, (7) UN Register. 


Meetings in Session 


November 27 International Oraanization for 
Standardization—Technical Committee on Gas 
Cylinders (1, 4, 5) LONDON 

November 28 World Oraanization of the Teach- 
ing Profession—Executive Committee (1. 4) 

PARIS 

December 4 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—ad hoc Committee on International 
Sample Fairs in the United States (1, 3, 

PARIS 

December 6 National Association of Manufac- 
turers—Mobilization Congress of American 
Industry (1) NEW YORK 

December 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5)... PARIS 


Forthcoming Meetings 


December 19 International Chamber of Com- 
(tentative) merce—Commission on International 
Postal Service (1, 3, 5) co PARIS 
December 27 Econometric Society (7) 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
December International Federation of News- 
paper Publishers (Proprietors) and Editors— 
Administrative Committee (1, 
SWITZERLAND 


1950 International Association for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness (6) sevsnvemanneneenee bKOONDON 

1951 

January 8 International Association for the 
Exchange of Students for Technical Experi- 
ence—4th Annual Conference (4) PARIS 

Janvary 8 International Chamber of Commerce 


—Budget Commission (1, 3, 5) . PARIS 
January 8 International Chamber of Commerce 
oe session of the Executive Committee 
(1, 5) . sakes ~ PARIS 
aoe 9 International ‘Chamber of Commerce 
—74th session of the Council (1, 3, 5) PARIS 
January 10 World Power Conference—4th Con- 
gress on Large Dams (4, 7) ......... NEW DELHI 
January 10 World Power Conference—Sectional 
NE CF) hice NEW DELHI 
January 29 International Committee of Scien- 
tific Management—Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee (1, 4) ........... BRUSSELS 
January International Chamber of Commerce— 
(tentative) Commission on Air Temper G, 


3, 5) . 
March 24 World ‘Federation for Manta : a 
a tive Board—8t! tin 
Executive r ing pumas 
March A cote ino Ch of ao 
ti 
Triennial Counc ing Wy ae oneece 


March Council for the Co-ordination of Inter- 
national Congresses of Medical Sciences— 
4th International Congress of Surgical and 
Medical Files (4, 6) cccsoccsesocssnsssseens Lo 

May 12 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom—International Executive 
Committee ‘1, 4) GENEVA 

May 21 Council for the Co-ordination of Inter- 
national Congresses of Medical Sciences— 
5th International Congees of ae 


d Traumat 4, 
Surgery and Traumatology ( © ocxnous 


May International Federation of Newspaper 
Publishers (Proprietors) and Editors—4th An- 
nual Congress (1, 4) on.ccxrmo.-- LONDON 

June 4 International Organization “for Stand- 
ntl Committee on Textiles 
(1, 5) cau w. BOURNEMOUTH, U.K. 

June 7 Council for the Co-ordination of In- 
ternational Congresses of Medical Sciences 
—13th International Congress of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy (4) : PARIS 

June 23 Council for the Co-ordination of Inter- 
national Conaresses of Medical Sciences— 
International Congress of Gynaecology io 


June 25 International Union of Local Authori- 
(tentative) ties—9th Congress ‘1) 
BRIGHTON, U.K. 
June 26 International Commission on IIlumina- 
tion—Triennial Conference (5) STOCKHOLM 
July 2 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1, 4, GENEVA 
July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Conaress (1, 
) BRUSSELS 
July 10 Council for the Co-ordination of Inter- 
national Conaresses of Medical Sciences—In- 
ternational Clinical Students Con~ress (4, 6) 
NETHERLANDS 
July 15 International Hospital Federation—7th 
International Hospital Congress (6, 7) 
BRUSSELS 
July 16 International Hospital Federation—Exec- 
utive Committee (6, 7) ; BRUSSELS 
July 16 Council for the Co-ordination of Inter- 
national Congresses of Medical Sciences—Ist 
International Congress of Clinical Crem 
NOON 
July’ 16 Council for the Co-ordination a Inter- 
national Congresses of Medical Sciences—13th 
International Congress of Psycholonv (4. 6) 
OCKHOLM 
July 17 International Hospital Federation—Gen- 
eral Assemb'y of Members (6, 7) BRUSSELS 
July Council for the Co-ord'nation of Inter- 
national Conaresses of Med'cal Sciences—4th 
International Congress for Blood Transfs'on 
(4, 6) .. LISBON 
July Council for the Co-ordination of Inter- 
national Conaresses of Medical Sciences— 
Conference of the na Society of 
Geographical Pathology (4, 
TIEGE, BELGIUM 


July World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession—5th Delegate Assembly (1. 4) 
UNDETERMINED 
Auqust 1 International Council of Scientific 
Unions—International Astronomical Union — 
General Assembly (4) .................... LENINGRAD 
Avaust 17 Council for the Co-ordination of In- 
ternational Congresses of Medical Sciences— 
9th International Conaress on Entomoloay 
(4, 6) .. AMSTERDAM. NETHERLANDS 
Auqust Council for the Co-ordination of In- 
ternational Conaresses of Medical Sc’ences— 
World Medical Association—General Assembly 
PPE is shpecccnane one STOCKHOLM 
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September 9 International Society for the Wel- 
fare of Crippies—5th World Congress (1) 
STOCKHOLM 
September 9 Council for the Co-ordination of 
International Congresses of Medical Sciences 
10th International Congress of Industrial 
Medicine (4, 6) .... MBA: coun LISBON 
September 23 Council for the Co-ordination of 
International Congresses of Medical Sciences 
—Ist International Congress of Allergists (4, 
6) ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
September 24 Council for the Co-ordination of 
International Congresses of Medical Sciences 
—14th International Congress of the Inter- 


national Society of Surgery (4, 6) PARIS 
September Council for the Co-ordination of 
International Congresses of Medical Sciences— 
International Academy of Forensic and So- 
cial Medicine—3rd International Congress 
(4, 6) .. ake -eacnsa ca aeaaegeiesea 
September International Co-operative Women’s 
Guild—International Guild Congress (1) 
COPENHAGEN 
September International Co-operative Alliance— 
18th Congress ....... : COPENHAGEN 
December 6 World Federation for Mental Health 
—Executive Board—9th Meeting (4, 6, 7) 
MEXICO CITY 
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NOVEMBER 7-21 


General Assembly 


313TH MEETING—DEC. 1 

Threats to Greece: draft resol. A (A/1536) 
adopted, 53-5, with 1 abst.; draft resol. B 
adopted, 53-6; draft resol. C adopted, 50-0, 
with 5 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft amends. (A/1568) 
rejected, respectively, 5-49, with 1 abst.; 5-48, 
with 2 absts.; 5-51, with 1 abst.; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/1560) rejected, 5-50, with 3 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1569) rejected, 6-38, 
with 11 absts. 


314TH MEETING—DEC. 1 

Threats to China: draft resol. A (A/1563) 
adopted, 35-17, with 7 absts.; draft resol. B 
adopted, 39-6, with 14 absts. 

Admission of new Members: consideration de- 
ferred. 

Co-ord. with spec. agcies: draft resols. A,B,C 
(A/1547) adopted unanim.; draft resols. D 
adopted, 49-0, with 5 absts.; draft resol. E 
adopted, 48-5, with 2 absts. ~ 


ECOSOC report—Chaps. 1,VIII,X: draft resol. 
A (A/1567, part |) adopted 48-2, with 2 absts.; 
draft resol. B adopted, 51-0, with 2 absts.; 
draft resol. C. adopted unanim. 


Rehabilitation of Korea: draft resol. A (A/1567, 
part Il) adopted 51-0, with 5 absts., U.S.S.R. 
draft amends (A/1579) rejected, respectively, 
5-50, with 1 abst., 5-47; draft resol. B adopted 
51-0, with 5 absts. 

Subsistence allowances: draft report (A/1538) 
of Fifth Cttee. adopted unanim. 


UNICEF: draft resol. (A/1455) adopted unanim., 
with 1 abst.; draft amend. (A/1581) adopted 
33-0, with 5 absts.; draft amend. (A/1580) 
adopted 51-0, with 5 absts. 


Advisory soc. welfare services: draft resol. 
(A/1436) adopted unanim. 


ECOSOC report—Chaps. V,VI,VII: draft resol. 
(A/1440) adopted, 33-3, with 3 absts.; draft 
resol. B adopted, 34-9, with 4 absts. 


315TH MEETING—DEC. 2 
Assist. to Palestine refugees: draft resol. (A/ 
1566) adopted, 46-0, with 6 absts. 


Treatment of Indians in South Africa: draft 
tesol. (A/1548) adopted, 33-6, with 21 absts. 
Eritrea: consideration of A/1561 and Add.1, 
A/1564 and Corr. 1, A/1570, A/1574 begun. 


316TH MEETING—DEC. 2 

Eritrea: draft resol. (A/1561) adopted, 46-10, 
with 4 absts.; draft resol. (A/1561/Add.1), 
with draft. amend., adopted, 45-5, with 6 
absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1570) rejected; 
Polish draft resol. (A/1564 and Corr.1) rejected. 


Trusteeship Council report: draft resol. | (A/ 
1546) adopted, 45-0, with 7 absts.; draft resol. 
I! adopted, 53-1, with 3 absts.; draft resol. 
lll (except third para. of preamble) adopted, 
53-0, with 2 absts.; draft resol. IV adopted, 
41-0, with 14 absts.; draft resol. V (except 
fifth para. of preamble) adopted, 47-0, with 
8 absts.; draft resol. VI adopted, 33-11, with 
12 absts.; draft resol. Vil adopted, 47-0, with 
6 absts.; draft resol. VIII adopted, 54-0, with 
1 abst.; draft resol. IX adopted, 51-0, with 2 
absts.; draft resol. V adopted, 55-0. with 2 
absts.; draft resol. X! adopted, 48-0, with 6 


absts. 
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Somaliland: draft resol. (suggested by President 
adopted, 44-6. 

Venue of sixth session: referred to Fifth Cttee. 
317TH MEETING—DEC. 4 

Draft first Covenant on Human Rights: draft 
resol. | (A/1559) adopted, 38-7, with 12 absts.; 
draft resol. 11 adopted 36-11, with 8 absts.; 
draft resol. Ill, with Australian oral amend., 
adopted 47-0, with 5 absts. 


318TH MEETING—DEC. 4 


Admission of new members: draft resol. (A/ 
1571) adopted, 46-5, with 2 absts.; Soviet draft 
resol. (A/1577) rejected, 18-22, ith 13 absts.; 
El Salvador draft resol. (A/1585) rejected, 
3-19, with 19 absts. 


General Committee 


73RD MEETING—NOV. 24 

Progress of work: questions of international 
regime for Jerusalem and U.S.S.R. complaint 
on U.S. violation of Chinese air space re- 
allocated to First Cttee. 

Tibet: El Salvador request for inclusion of this 
item postponed. 


74TH MEETING—DEC. 5 


Intervention in Korea: request that intervention 
of Central People’s Government of China in 
Korea be included in agenda of this session 
recommended and allocated to First Cttee. 


First Committee 


400TH-403RD MEETINGS—NOV. 21-22 

Threats to China: general debate on report of 
Interim Cttee. begun. 

404TH MEETING—NOV. 23 


Threats to China: general debate concluded; 
Syrian draft resol. (A/C.1/632) with Egyptian 
amend., adopted, 35-17. with 7 absts.; El Sal- 
vador draft resol. (A/C.1/634) adopted, 38-6, 
with 14 absts. 


405TH-406TH MEETINGS—NOV. 24 

Soviet complaint on U.S. aggression against 
China: U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/630) adopt- 
ed, 30-8, with 22 absts. 

407TH MEETING—NOV. 27 


Soviet complaint on U.S. aggression against 
China: general debate begun. . 


ad hoe Political Committee 
49TH 54TH MEETINGS—NOV. 21-24 


Former Italian colonies: Eritrea: general debate 
on report of U.N. Comm. on Eritrea (A/1285) 
and report of Interim Cttee. (A/1388) begun 
and continued. 


55TH MEETING—NOV. 24 


Former Italian colonies: Eritrea: general debate 
concluded; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.39) 
rejected; Polish draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.47) 
rejected. 


56TH MEETING—NOV. 25 
Former Italian colonies: Eritrea: Pakistan draft 
resol. (A/AC.38/L.48) rejected; Iraq draft resol. 


December 11 World Federation for Mental 
Health—4th International Congress on Mental 
Health (4, 6, 7) : MEXICO CITY 

December 12 World Federation for Mental 


Health—4th Annual Meeting (4, 6, 7) 
MEXICO CITY 


1951 Council for the Co-ordination of Interna- 
tional Congresses of Medical Sciences—2nd 
International Congress of Physiopathology of 
Animal Reproduction and Artificial Insemina- 
tion (4, 6) ...... COPENHAGEN 

1951 International Council of Scientific Unions 
—International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics—General Assembly (4)..COPENHAGEN 


(A/AC.38/L.32/Rev.1) rejected; joint draft resol. 
(A/AC.38/L.37 and Corr.1) adopted, 38-14, with 
8 absts. 


57TH MEETING—NOV. 27 
Palestine: draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.28/Rev.1) 


adopted, 43-0, with 6 absts. 

Recognition of representation: consideration re- 
sumed. 

58TH-59TH MEETINGS—NOV. 27-28 

Recognition of representation: consideration 
continued. 

60TH MEETING—NOV.28 

Recognition of representation: draft resol. (A/ 
AC.38/L.45), with draft. amends. (A/AC.38/ 
L. 50, 54) adopted, 29-7, with 15 absts. 
61ST-63RD MEETINGS—NOV. 29-30 

Palestine: general debate on repatriation and 
compensation of refugees continued. 

64TH MEETING—NOV. 30 

Former Italian colonies: Eritrea: draft resol. 
(A/AC.38/1.59) adopted, 28-4, with 4 absts. 
Palestine: general debate continued. 
65TH-70TH MEETINGS—DEC. 1, 4-5 

Palestine: general debate continued and con- 
cluded; voting on draft resols. deferred. 


Second Committee 


140TH-142ND MEETINGS—NOV. 21,23,27 

Full employment; general debate continued. 
143RD MEETING—NOV. 28 

Full employment: draft resol. (A/C.2/L.70/ 
Rev.1, Part A) adopted, 37-5, with 1 abst.; 
draft resol. (Part B) adopted, 37-0. with 6 
absts.; Cuban draft resol. (A/C.2/L.74), with 
Cuban, U.S., Australian, Chilean draft amends., 
adopted, 24-7, with 15 absts. 

144TH MEETING—NOV. 28 

Full employment: Cuban draft resol. (A/C.2/ 
L.72), with Canadian, U.K., U.S., draft amends., 
adopted unanim. 

ECOSOC report: Chaps. I/1,111,IV: recommend. 
that G.A. take note accepted. 


Third Committee 

321ST-322ND MEETINGS—NOV. 21 

Freedom of information: draft convention: aen- 
eral debate concluded; draft amends. A/C.3/ 
L.110/Rev.7,L(.116/Rev.1) adopted. 

323RD MEETING—NOV. 23 

Freedom of information: draft convention: draft 
resol. (A/C.3/L.110/Rev.1) adopted as whole, 
35-0, with 15 absts. 

324TH MEETING—NOV. 23 

Refugees and stateless persons: general debate 
begun. 

325TH-326TH MEETINGS—NOV. 24 

Refugees and stateless persons: general debate 
continued. 

327TH MEETING—NOV. 27 

Refugees and stateless persons: Byelorussian 
S.S.R. draft resol. rejected. 

328TH-331ST MEETINGS—NOV. 27,29,30, DEC.1 
Refugees and stateless persons: consideration 
continued. 


332ND MEETING—DEC. 1 

Refugees and stateless persons: Part | (A/C.3/ 
L.131/Rev.1), with Austrailian, Saudi-Arabian 
amends., adopted, 12-6, with 21 absts. 


333RD-334TH MEETINGS—DEC. 2,4 

Refugees and stateless persons: chap. III, sec- 
tion C (A/C.3/L.131/Rev.1), with New Zealand, 
Australian amends., adopted, 15-5, with 17 
absts. 

335TH MEETING—DEC.5 

Refugees and stateless persons: Yugoslav 
amend. (A/C.3/L.132) rejected, 12-29, with 3 
absts.; Australian amend. (A/C.3/L.133, point 
3) to joint amend. (A/C.3/L.131/Rev.1,part I!) 
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adopted, 22-11, with 11 absts.; Chilean oral 
amend. adopted, 34-2, with 10 absts.; joint 
amend., as amended, adopted, 31-5, with 8 
absts.; U.K. amend (A/C.3/L.118, point 1), as 
revised, adopted, 33-4, with 9 absts. 


336TH MEETING—DEC. 5 


Refugees and stateless persons: Yugoslav, U.S., 
U.K. Israel amends. to draft statute (A/1385) 
adopted; Israel amends. (A/C.3 ‘L.139 and Corr. 
1), nos. 2,3,5,7 adopted. 


Joint Second & Third Committee 


56TH MEETING—NOV. 25 

Rehabilitation of Korea: draft resol. by Fifth 
Cttee. (A/C.2&3/95, page 2) adopted, 35-0, 
with 7 absts.; ECOSOC draft resol. (A/1493, 
Appendix), with U.S., Mexican amends. and 
addition of A/C.2&3/L.32/Rev.4, points 1-2, 
A/C.2&3/L.34, point 3-4, and A/C.2&3/L.38 
(all as modified), adopted 35-0, with 5 absts. 


Fourth Committee 


185TH MEETING—NOV. 22 

Somaliland: discussion postponed on draft 
report. 

Information from N.S.G.T.’s: general debate 
concluded. 


186TH MEETING—NOV. 24 

Somaliland: draft report (A/C.4/L.106) adopted, 
Information from N.S.G.T.'s: Philippine amend. 
(A/C.4/L.109) adopted, 30-3, with 12 absts.; 
8 paragraphs of draft resol. B (A/1303, page 
45) approved. 


187TH MEETING—NOV. 25 

Information from N.S.G.T.’s: modified draft 
resol. (A/C.4/L.108) adopted, 26-10, with 7 
absts. 

188TH-189TH MEETINGS—NOV. 28 


Information from N.S.G.T.’s: draft resol. (A 
C.4/L.110/Rev.1), with Chinese, South African 
amends., adopted, 25-18, with 6 absts. 


190TH MEETING—NOV. 29 

Information from N.S.G.T.'s: draft resol. (A 
C.4/L.115) adopted, 30-0, with 12 absts. 
Question of South-West Africa: general debate 
begun. 

191ST MEETING—NOV. 30 

Information from N.S.G.T.’s: Cuba, Pakistan 
elected to Special Cttee. 

Question of South-West Africa: general debate 
continued. 


192ND-195TH MEETING—DEC. 1-4 

Question on South-West Africa: general debate 
continued and concluded. 

196TH MEETING—DEC. 4 


Question of South-West Africa: draft resol. 
(A/C.4/L.116/Rev.1) as modified (A/C.4/L.129) 
adopted, 26-21, with 4 absts. 


197TH MEETING—DEC. 5 


Question of South-West Africa: consideration 
of draft resols. continued. 


Fifth Committee 


268TH MEETING—NOV. 21 

Assist. to Palestine refugees; independence of 
Korea: considered concurrently; recommends. of 
Advisory Cttee. (A/1516,1526) approved, para. 
8 of A/1526 approved. 


269TH MEETING—NOV. 24 

Salary, allowance, leave system: draft resol. 
(A/C.5/403), amended by Brazil-Chile, Uru- 
guay, Syria, adopted, 37-0, with 7 absts. 


270TH MEETING—NOV. 28 

Emoluments of Intl. Court: Secty-Gen.’s draft 
resol. (A/C.5/370, para. 33) approved, 27-9, 
with 3 absts. 

UNSCOB: recommend. of Advisory Cttee. (A 
1555) approved, 27-6; est. of Secty.Gen. (A/ 
C.5/414) approved unanim. 

Geneva office: recommend. of Advisory Cttee. 
(A.1551) approved unanim. 
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Somaliland: U.K. prop. to increase estimate to 
$175,000 adopted, 25-5, with 3 absts. 


271ST MEETING—NOV. 29 

UNCI: estimate of Advisory Cttee. ($147,500) 
approved, 32-5, with 4 absts. 

Intl. Law Comm.: sum of $56,750 approved, 
21-15, with 4 absts. 

Scale of assessments: discussion begun. 


272ND-273RD MEETINGS—NOV. 29-30 


Scale of assessments: discussion continued. 


274TH MEETING—NOV. 30 

Scale of assessments: draft resol., with sugges- 
tions of Cttee. on Contributions (A/1330 and 
Corr. 1, A/C.5/407) adopted, 3-6, with 1 abst. 
Eritrea: Advisory Cttee.’s recommend. of $255,- 
000 for A/C.5/418,420 approved, 26-5, with 
2 absts. 

U.N. felecommunications system: Secty-Gen.’s 
draft resol. (A/1454) as amended (A/C.5 
401) adopted unanim. 


275TH MEETING—DEC. 5 

Reference of items: A/C.5/425, 426,427, A/ 
1593 referred to Advisory Cttee. 
Supplementary estimates: draft resol. of Ad- 
visory Cttee (Annex B, A/1583, subject tu dele- 
tion of paragraph 4) adopted, 36-4; Secty- 
Gen’s report (A/C.5/398,Annex B) on reim- 
bursement of natl. income taxes adopted, 
34-4, with 4 absts. 

UNCIP: recommend. of Advisory Cttee, for 
$600,000 approved, 32-0, with 5 absts. 
UNCURK: provisional appropriation of $800,- 
000, recommended by Advisory Cttee., ap- 
proved, 35-4, with 1 abst. 


Sixth Committee 


242ND-244TH MEETINGS—NOV. 22,23,27 


Intl. Law Comm. report: Part IV: consideration 
of draft resols. concluded; draft resol. (A/C.6/ 
L.151/Rev.1), with amends., adopted, 35-6, 
with 8 absts. 


245TH MEETING—NOV. 28 

Intl. Law Comm. report: Parts V-VI: motion 
not to consider these parts approved, 26-7, 
with 6 absts. 

246TH MEETING—NOV. 29 

Registration of treaties: draft resol. (A/C.6 
L.154), amended by U.K., adopted, 39-0, with 
2 absts. 

247TH MEETING—NOV. 30 

Korean service insignia: draft resol. (A/1421) 
adopted, 32-5, with 4 absts. 

248TH-249TH MEETINGS—DEC. 1,4 

Hdqtrs. agreement: draft resol. (A/C.6/L.163), 
as amended, adopted, unanim. 

250TH MEETING—DEC. 4 


Draft Rules for N.G.O. conferences: draft rules 
A/1333), with Argentine, Australian-French 
amends., adopted, 25-4, with 7 absts. 


Security Council 
525TH 530TH MEETINGS—NOV. 27-39 


Armed invasion of Formosa: consideration of 
this item, bracketed with ‘‘Complaint of aggres- 
sion upon the Republic of Korea,’’ begun; 
Soviet draft resol. (S/1757) rejected, 1-9; draft 
resol. of People’s Republic of China (S/1921) 
rejected, 1-9; joint Cuba-Ecuador-France-Nor- 
ee draft resol. (S/1894) rejected, 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
DEC. 1 


Fifth session opened. 


International Court of Justice 


NOV. 27 


Colombian-Peruvian Asylum case: request for 
interpretation of judgment denied. 


For More Effective 
Co-ordination 


(Continued from page 752) 


John J. Sparkman of the United 
States agreed that the existing ma- 
chinery seemed adequate if properly 
used and there was no need to com- 
plicate it by establishing a new com- 
mittee. Mr. Sparkman further found 
the criteria for priorities sound and 
believed they would result in con- 
centration of the most important 
objectives. The General Assembly 
should require the United Nations 
organs and the specialized agen- 
cies to undertake programs which 
achieved the maximum result with 
the minimum of expenditure, and 
should ask for budgetary information. 

Senator Sparkman then _intro- 
duced an amendment to the Aus- 
tralian draft resolution jointly with 
the Netherlands and Mexico. This 
amendment eliminated the proposed 
15 member committee but requested 
the specialized agencies to review 
their 1952 programs in 1951 and 
to use the criteria proposed by the 
Council’s Co-ordination Committee 
to allocate priorties; it proposed 
action whereby the Economic and 
Social Council and the special agen- 
cies might ensure that their work 
might be carried on most effectively; 
and finally, it requested the Secre- 
tary-General to include in Annex IV 
of the United Nations budget esti- 
mates a summary schedule of the 
estimated costs of projects. 


The Australian draft resolution as 
amended by Mexico, Netherlands, 
and the United States was adopted 
unanimously by the Committee. It 
recommends that the resources plac- 
ed at the disposal of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies be 
applied where most needed and that 
to this end each agency should re- 
view its 1952 program in 1951, us- 
ing the criteria adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. In con- 
sidering new projects the Economic 
and Social Council and the agencies 
should indicate which current should 
be deferred, modified, or eliminated. 
The Council should also report the 
results of these reviews to the sixth 
session of the General Assembly. 
Finally, the resolution invites the 
Secretary-General to include in the 
budget estimates a summary sched- 
ule of estimated costs of projects. 


U.N. B.—December 15, 1950 
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